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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Obituary: Risley. With Plate A. Anderson. 
Sir Herbert Risley, K.C.1.E, 0.8.1. By J. D. Anderson. 

Sir Herbert Hope Risley, K.C.LE., O.S.L, secretary of the Judicial and 
Public Department of the India Office, and President of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, died at Wimbledon on September 30th. 
During a painful illness extending over many months, he displayed remarkable 
fortitude, and characteristic and touching consideration for those who strove to 
alleviate bis sufferings. H 

Herbort Risley, a son of the Rev. James Holford Risley, was born in 1851, and 
was educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford. In 1871 he passed into the 
Indian Civil Service, and, after the usual period of training in this country, was 
appointed to Bengal. He had the good fortune to begin his service in Chota Nagpore, 
and thus came into early personal contact with the attractive highland tribes, the 
study of whose institutions and dialects was among his most valuable original con- 
tributions to anthropological research. One of his first papers, dealing with the 
Uraons of this region, published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, was the muclens. 
of subsequent investigations by himself and others, most of the information this 
obtained being afterwards incorporated in his invaluable Tribes and Castes of 
Bengal. It was Risley’s inquiries which led the late Rev. P. Dehon, S.J., to 
write the monograph on the Uraons, which may be found in the volume for 1906 of 
the memoirs of the R.A.S. of Bengal. From the first, it will be seen, his influence 
in suggesting and developing anthropological research was powerful. His marked 
interest in ethnology and linguistics led to his being chosen as one of the five 
assistants of the Director-General of Statistics, Sir W. W. Hunter, who was then 
‘oceupied in preparing for publication the Inboriously compiled materials for his great 
Gazetteers of Bengal, and, subsequently, of all India, Under Sir QVilliam Hunter, 
Risley had an opportunity of displaying his powers of organisation and his brilliant 
literary style; while the interest He already felt in the primitive races of India was 
stimalated by the stores of information which came ‘under bis hands. His industry 
‘and capacity Jed to his appointment, after only five years? service, to the post of 
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‘assistant secretary to the Goverament of Bengal, and in 1879 he had already suffi- 
ciently made his mark to be chosen as officiating Under Secretary to the Government 
‘of India in the Home Department. 

It was at this poriod of his career that he met and married the accomplished 
German lady, whose linguistic attainments aided him in bis wide reading on anthro- 
ological and statistical subjects in foreign languages. In 1880 he once more returned 
to district work among his favourite Sonthalis and Uraous in Chota Nagpore, and in 
1884 he was placed in charge of an organised survey of the Ghatwali and other 
service tenures of the district of Manbhnm. In 1885 Sir Rivers ‘Thompson, then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, was consulted by the Government of India as to the 
possibility of collecting detailed information about the castes, races, and occupations 
‘of the people of his province, and had the discernment to select Risley as the fittest 
person to conduct the requisite inquiries. At the boginning of Risley’s now famous 
investigation, which lasted over some years, he had the good fortune to meet 
Dr. James Wise, then retired from the medical service in Tvdia, who, during ten 
years spent as Civil Surgeon at Dacca, had made a minute inquiry into the social 
fand racial structure, and the surviving aboriginal customs and traits of the people 
‘of Eastern Bengal, # tract of which Risley himself had little personal experience. 
Dr. Wise had apparently meditated the publication of an illustrated monograph of 
his own, but was so much impressed by the energy and enthusiasm of the young 
anthropologist that he willingly gave him his cordial help and advice. When Dr. Wise 
ied suddenly in 1886, his widow made over his papers to Risley, “on the under- 
+ standing,” to quote Risley's own words,.‘‘that after testing the data ‘contained in 
them as far as possible in the manner contemplated by Dr. Wise himself, I should 
+ incorporate the results in the ethnographical volumes of the present work, and by 
4 dedicating these volumes to Dr. Wise, should endeavour to preserve some record 
“. . . of the admirable work done by him during his service in India.” Not 
‘only did Risley put Dr. Wise's rough materials into an accessible and attractive 
Aiterary form, but he set to work with great energy to collect similar information for 
the rest of Bengal, and himself devoted special attention to what Sir Alfred Lyall has 
called “the gradual Brahmanising of the aboriginal, non-Aryan, or casteless tribes.” 
On the subject of the processes by which such tribes and races are accepted into 
the Hindu social frame-work, he rapidly made himself unquestionably the greatest 
living authority, and by the careful anthropometric inquiries which he saperintended, 
satisfied himself that there is no adequate reason for holding that there is any 
“Kolarian” race of men to the south of Bengal to be distinguished from Dravidian 
eighbours, The four volumes of The Tribes and Castes of Rengat (two containing 
an “Ethnographic Glossary,” an invaluable record of all the castes, tribes, sub-castes, 
&c., in Bengal, and two comprising the anthropometric data on which many of his 
eonelusions were based) were published in 1891-2. Risley also wrote a valuable 
Gazetteer of Sikkim, the curious border-lend between Bengal, Nepal, and ‘Tibet, with 
which he became acquainted during his visits to Darjeeling, and, subsequently, « 
monograph on “ Widow and Infant Merriage,” which puts on record much interesting 
information. I¢ was only natural, in the case of a man: so fitted, and so filled with 
a hearty enthusiasm for ethnographic inquiry, that he should desire to continue his 
‘own and encourage the researches of other investigators. He was especially anxious 
that similar inquiries should be instituted in other parts of India than Bengal. As 
admirable accoupt of the grest scheme which shaped itself in his mind will be found 
in his paper on “The Study of Ethnology in India,” published in Vol. XX of the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 

‘What he thought of the administrative and political value of ethnological inquiries 
amay be gathered from a charming discourse on “India and Anthropology” delivered 
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to the boys at Winchester in 1910 [vide Max, 1910, 94], in which he paid a kindly 
and sympathetic tribute to his friend Dr. Jackson, He quoted, too, the words of 
another old friend, Sir Bamfylde Fuller, that “nothing wins the regard of an Indian 
so easily as a knowledge of facts connected with his religion, his prejudices, or hi 
“ habits, We do but little to secure that our officers are equipped with these pass- 
« ports to popular regard.” Thus, in one of tho last of his public utterances, 
Sir Herbert Risley stated his deliberate conviction that it is only right “to teach the 
“ anthropology of India to the men of the Indian services.” 

Risley’s proposal to extend his ethnological survey to the whole of India met 
with # temporary check, the Government at that time being in sore financial straits. 
But it was evident that an inquiry so practically useful and scientifically interesting 
could not be permanently arrested. Lord Curzon arrived in India when more pros 
perous finances gave a scope to his sympathy with all projects for scientific research, 
and Risley at last found himself at the head of a complete ethnographic survey of 
‘the whole country as honorary director. Of this final and gratifying achievement it 
‘was that Professor Ridgeway said that “in our new President, Sir H. H. Risley, we 
“have the founder and organiser of the great ethnographical survey of India.” 

In 1890 Risley served as member and secretary of a Commission appointed to 
inguire into the working of the Indian police, and, after a brief reversion to district 
duty, beeame secretary to the Government of Bengal in the financial and municipal 
departments. In 1898 he was promoted to be financial secretary to the Government 
of India; but the census of 1901 was at band, and it was obvious that no man 
could be better adapted by training and temperament for the task of conducting its 
operations. In writing the voluminous and scholarly report on this census Risley had 
the assistance of Mr. E. A. Gait, to whom has fallen the duty of carrying out the 
decennial census recently effected. Risley was fortunate in having under his hand 
 coadjutor and successor trained in his own methods and inspired with his own 
enthusiasm for ethnological research, Although he was already marked for further 
official promotion, he found time to writo the remarkable chapter on ‘Tribe, Caste, and 
Race,” which, with ‘additions, became the book published as The People of India. 
Te was while he was still occupied in this congenial labour that he was summoned 
to be Home Secretary in Lord Curzon’s administration. After this there foll to 
him the onerous and delicate duties of secretary to the Committee of the Government 
of India on Constitutional Reform, @ post in which he rendered such indispensable 
sorvice that he was retained in India for a couple of years beyond the age limit 
fixed for compulsory retiremen ie 

He was created a C.S.1. in 1904, and was advanced to the knighthood of the 
Indian Empire in 1907. In the spring of last year he was selected to succeed Sir 
C.J. Lyall at the India Office, His contributions to anthropology were widely 
recognised by learned todies. In France he could wear the violet rosette of an 
officier dacadémie. He was a corresponding member of the Anthropological Societies 
of Berlin and Rome. But probably the honour of which he was most proud was 
his election to succeed Professor Ridgeway as President of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

In judging Sir Herbert Risley's anthropological work, it is only fair to remember 
that, if much of it was performed officially, and with all the advantages that official 
authority and prestige confer in India, he was at all times largely, and often exclu- 
sively, occupied with administrative responsibilities involving harassing aud continuous 
labour. He was not a man of robust physique, and suffored much at various times 
from exhausting illnesses, due to ceaseless toil in an enervating climate. But, in addi 
tion to the enormous mass of work in connection with anthropological inquiries which 
he performed or supervised, he strove by example and precept to foster a love of 
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his favourite stady in India. Twenty years ago, in his own provinee of Bengal, 
inquiries into the origins of easte and custom by men of alien creed were often, 
and not unnaturally, resented. Ethnology is now one of the recognised objects of 
investigation of the Vangiya Sahitya Parigat, or “Bengal Society of Literature,” 
which has recently published in the vernacular a painstaking monograph by @ 
Bengali gentleman on the Chakmas of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

‘Sir Herbert Risley’s Inst official work in India was intended to bring about a 
better understanding between people and Government by introducing the beginnings 
of popnlar representation. It may yet be recognised, in India as well as in Europe, 
that his most valuable achievement was the lesson ho assiduously tanght and 
practised that the best basis for progress is the careful and disinterested study of 
existing institutions. Ont of such punetiliously impartial yet sympathetic stay 
came his already classical Tribes and Castes of Bengal, which will keop 
‘memory green in India long after most of his official contemporaries and rivals have 
heen forgotten in the oblivion which is commonly the reward of even distinguished 
administrators in our distant and ill-eomprebended Eastern empire. 

J. D, ANDERSON. 
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Africa, East. Hobley. 
Kamba Protective Magic. By 0. W. Hobley, C.M.G. +) 

Upon a recent tour in Kitui District of Ukamba, British East Africa, the 
writer had for a guide a very interesting old elephant hunter named Solo. He had 
with him a varied assortment of charms and medicines which he firmly believed were 
of vital importance to his success in hunting and in other branches of life. One day 
in camp he was induced to explain the origin and uses of these curiosities. They 
were as follows :— 

(1) A brown powder carried in a tiny gourd and composed of three ingredients, 
‘The roots of the plants used wore :—(1) Muthia creeper; (2) The Kinyeli ereeper 
(this is what the Swahilis call Upupu or cowitch ; it has the same irritating effect as 
tho nettle); (3) Mukntha creeper. 

A little of this powder is swallowed before starting ont to hun! 
make the hunter aim straight ; it is also used before one takes a suit before the Cou 
of Elders, and it is believed that it will ensure the case being favourably settled. 

As a measure of the reality of the belief in this medicine, Solo stated that he had 
paid @ medicine man Rs. 35 and five goats for this particular specific. 

(2) The next was a light-brown powder composed of the roots of (1) Musi 
(@ tree used by the Kamba for building houses); (2) Mutungu tree; (3) Moi 
tree. This cost four goats. 

Before going to hunt a little is eaten, and it is believed that it will ensure game 
being seen, and if shot at it will be hit; it is also used before going to soll goats, and 
it is said to ensure » good bargain being effected. 

(8) Munavu, a whip with a handle about six inches long and lash about four feet 
Jong made of plaited fibre ; two fibres aro used, one called Chusia, and the other is one 
of the Sanseviera family; the handle is made of Chusia, and the handle and the lash 
are all in one piece, but the Sansoviera fibre is interwoven into the Insh. 

Before going hunting it is customary to crack the whip seven times, and it is 
believed to bring good luck. This cost one bullock. 

(A) Two twigs of wood bound together with strings, the twigs come from the 
Mutatha ond Mbisa bisi bushes. 

Before going to hunt he takes out this medicine and mentions the beast he wishes 
to get and then bites the end of the bundle. If he has suit coming on before the 
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“Nzama,” or Council of Elders, he slightly bums the ends of the twigs before 
proceeding to court and believes he will then win his case. ‘This cost one bullock. 

(5) A small bundle of twigs from the roots of the following plants (1) Muthika, 
a shrab ; (2) Mudoti, a thoray shrub; (3) Mukuluw, a shrub; (4) Lelambia, the wood 
of a shrub. 

‘The whole parcel was bound together 

If one is going to hunt or have a case tried the end is 
the owner will, it is believed, either fiad his quarry or 
win his case. 

(© Amulet made of the end of an oryx horn filled 
with medicine made of the roots of the Kinyelé (cowitch) 
and Mudwba shrab. This is tied on to the right upper arm 
when one goes hunting ; it is believed to make the owner 
shoot straight. ‘This cost five goats. (Fig. 1.) 

(1) Amulet made of () the dried skin from the nose 
‘of an ant-bear (Orycteropus) and (p) the wood of a ig 
tree called Kiawa or Mukao. This is tied on the right 
upper arm ; if the owner approaches fierce animal it is 
dolieved it will not attack him. ‘This cost four goats. 
(Fig. 2.) 

(8) An amulot made of ebony with medicine inserted 
ie end. ‘The medicine is made of the roots of the Fra. 2. 
following trees :—(1) Muvoos (2) Kinyuki; (3) Mumba. 

If a new village is founded the owner walks round it 
h the ammlet in his hand, and it is believed that fierce 
animals, leopards, lions, &e, will not enter it. ‘This was 
very expensive and cost two bulls ; these medicines were 
obtained from an old professor of the art at Mutha who 
is now deceased. (Fig. 3. 

At one camp (Ukazai) the old lnnter, being very anxious that we should see 
some game, killed a goat as s sacrifice to the Aiimu, or ancestral spirits, and poured 
out # libation of blood to propitiate them ; he then placed a strip of skin from the 
goat's left ear on his right wrist. The results were, it is regretted to state, not 





the bark of the Lelambia shrub. 
and then blown out ; 
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Japan: Religion. Aston. 

Sacrifice in Shinto. By the late W. G. Aston. 3 
The subject of sacrifice has been dealt with from various points of view 








by Robertson Smith, Dr. ‘Tylor, Dr. Frazer, Dr. Sanday, and more recently by 
‘MM, Hubert and Mauss, whose instructive essay, “Sur la nature ot fonction du 
“ sacrifice,” was published in the Melanges @histoire du Religion in 1909. ‘These 
writers have based their views on evidence drawn from the great Aryan and Semitic 
religions on the one hand, and from the religious practices of savage races on the 
other. 

A study of the old Japauese religion known as Shinto enables us to consider 
this subject from a fresh and intermediate standpoint. ‘Though not a Primitive 
jon, if there be such a thing, it bad attained a far less degree of development 
than the religions of Europe and Wester Asin. It is a nebulous polytheism with 
imerable deities, few of which have defined functions or distinct personalities 
‘Many are sexless and mythless. Some are at one time single persons, at another 
dual, triple, or even more. ‘There are not a few traces in Shinto of that earliest 
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stage of religions development in which the nature, power, or object is directly 
worshipped without the intervention of any anthropomorphic personage. ‘Thus in 
the rite called Ji-shidewme, or “earth-propitiation,” performed to this day when a 
site is chosen for a house, or a plot of ground brought under cultivation, there is 
no separate god of the earth. ‘Tho earth is tho god, sexless and mythless. But a 
somewhat more advanced stage of development is commoner, in which the nature 
power is confounded with an anthropomorphic deity associated with it. ‘The older 
Shinto worshipper did not forget that Amaterasu, the Sun-goddess, was in reality 
the sun, Fire and the fire-god were to him convertible terms. It may be remarked 
that Herbert Spencer's well-known theory, which will admit of no other origin of 
religion than the worship of ghosts, fails altogether to account for facts of this kind. 
Further instances of the rudimentary character of Shinto are its embryonic morality 
‘and the comparative neglect of the aids to religion supplied by the arts of painting, 
seulptare, architecture, and music. 

‘The most solemn and important ceremony of Shinto is the Ohonihe or Daijowe 
(great offering) which was celebrated at the beginning of every reign. It consti- 
tuted the religious sanction of the Mikado's rile, and corresponds to our Coronation. 
The préparations for this rite were of so sumptuous a character that in not a few 
reigns it was omitted for financial reasons. ‘The leading feature of the D: 
the Nikiname, or ‘“new-tasting,” an annual festival of first-fruits, in which the 
Mikado in person sprinkled rice with saké which he then placed before the “Deity. 
seat,” no one else being prosent but the Uneme or female court officials, who 
repeated a formula which was intonded to rectify any irregularities or impurities in 
‘the preparation of this offering. ‘The Mikado then bowed his head, clapped bis 
hands (primarily a sign of joy), and said, “O (Yes, or Amen”), after which he 
joined tho deity in partaking of the food. ‘The deity in question was no doubt 
‘the Sun-goddess. She was represented by « cushion -3 feot broad by 4 feet loug. 
‘The Mikado's seat was placed to the south of it. 

‘There is evidence that in the most ancient times the Nihiname was a general 
practice not confined to the Sovereign only. 

‘The Nihiname is essentially a “grace before meat.” As a moder Japanese 
says: “The Mikado, when the grain became ripe, joined unto him the people in 
“sincere veneration, and, as in duty bound, made return to the gods of Heaven. 
“ He thereupon partook of it along with the nation. ‘Thus the people learnt that 
“ the grain which they est is no other than the seed bestowed on them by the gods 
“ of Heaven.” A myth preserved to us in the Nihongi relates that on the death 
of the Food-goddess there were produced in her head silkworms, in her eyes rice, 
jn her nose small beans, in her genitals barley, and in her fundament large bean 
‘These were brought to the Sun-godess, who was rejoiced and said, “These are 
“the things which the race of visible men will eat and live.” ‘Tho Nibiname is 
therefore not traceable to any “reluctance to taste the first-fruits until some ceremony 
“has been performed which makes it safe to do so,” such as has been noted by 
Dr. Frazer in other oases. It is gratitude and not fear which animates the Japanese 
worshipper. ‘There are no doubt exceptions, men of dense and sordid minds who, 
capable of spontaneous gratitude, have to be shamed or frightened into conformity 
with the practices of their more generous fellows. 

It is dificult to reconcile the fact that the cardinal rite of Shinto is an 
expression of gratitude to a beneficent being with Herbert Sponcer’s view that all 
‘ceremony originates from fear or with the saying of the Roman poet Statius that 
“Primus in orbe deos feoit timor.” Even the religion of the Romans was mainly 
based on something different. from the fear of angry deities. Jupiter was the father 
of his worshippers and the cult of “Alma Venus, hominum divomque voluptas,” was 
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assuredly not prompted by fear alone. Renan in his History of Israel agrees with 
Statius, but Robertson Smith points out that the Semitic deities were the guardians 
and protectors of their devotees. Schiller calls the worship of the Gods of Greece 
a“ Wonnedienst.” Shelley, speaking of the ancient Jews, says:— 
“A savage and inhuman race 
Howled hideous praises to thoir demon God" 

which only shows to what stringe extremes anti-religious prejudice may carry one. 
‘Think of the 100th and the 23rd psalms being called “hideous praises”! Perhaps: 
the epithet “devil-worshippers” applied to tribes in other parts of the world may 
have little better foundation. Lafeadio Hearn calls the older Shinto a religion “of 
perpetual fear.” But this gifted writer knew very little about Shinto, and was only 
applying it to Herbert Spencer’s statement quoted above. He describes Herbert 
Spencer as “the wisest man in the world,” differing therein from Thomas Carlyle, 
who thought im “just « pir creature.” 

Gratitude, however, is not the only emotional basis of Sbinto. ‘The worship of 
the evil Fire-God is prompted by fear. ‘There is an old ritual in which offerings 
fare made to him to induce him to refrain from transports of rage against the 
Dduildings of the Imperial Palace. But he is an inferior deity on whom his worshippers 
waste little reverencs 

‘The Japanese evidence lends no support to Herbert Spencer's assumption that 
“rites performed at graves, becoming afterwards religious rites performed at altars in 
« temples, were at first acts done for tho benefit of tho ghost, either as originally 
“ conceived, or as ideally expanded into deity.” ‘The old Shinto record does not 
even mention ghosts. It abhorred everything connected with the dead. Attendance 
‘at @ funeral made a man temporarily unclean and unfit to perform Shinto services. 
‘The Nibiname harvest rite is fully explicable as a natural expression of gratitude 
to beneficent power aod owes nothing to the worship of the dead. It is true that 
there is frequent mention of food-offerings or other honours to the dead. But it is 
the deceased man who is honoured. ‘There is no expansion of a ghost into a deity. 
In Jepav the deification of men, alive or dead, is a secondary phenomenon unknown 
to the older eult. Not one of the older deities can be recognised as promotions from 
the ranks of dead men. They are, in so far as their origin can be traced, natare- 
powers or the servants or children of nature-powers. Gifts to living men were 
already familiar to the first worshippers of such deities and are far more likely to 
have been the prototypes of religious offerings. 

Logically, of course, the actual gift—a transfer of valuable property for the benefit * 
of the recipient—precedes in order of development the symbolical gift, the object of 
which may be partly or wholly different. Gifts in token of homage or friendship are 
Known to the most utter savages. I may also quote the gift of e ring to a bride, 
of earth and water in token of political submission, of a gold mohur by an Indian 
prince to the Viceroy, who tonches it and gives it back again, 

‘When it is remembered that the olier Shinto belongs to that stage of religions 
development in which the nature-power is the god, or at any rate has not been quite 
forgotten in the anthropomorphic being which is associated with it, it will appear 
highly improbable that the first Japanese sun-worshipper intended his offerings for 
the actual physical benefit of the deity. He was not such an idiot as to suppose that 
the sun in Heaven or the Sun-goddess profited physically by his offerings of a few 
grains of tice or a fow drops of saké. ‘These were not real gifts but only symbols of 
ove and gratitude. One of the norito has the expression “things of reverence,” ie., 
things offered in token of reverence. I venture the suggestion that offerings of food 
to the dead are equally symbolical and are not intended “for the benefit of the 
ghost,” to use Herbert Spencer’s expression. It is true that in the case both of 
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and of deceased men there is abundant evidence—not wanting in Japan— 
of secondary and more vulgar current of opinion which holds in some obscure way 
that av actual consumption of the offered food does take place. ‘This has its source in 
‘the minds of those dull-witted people, who, like Nicodemus, are uuable to penetrate 
‘the inner meaning of myth, metaphor, and symbol, and are, therefore, eonstrained to 
receive them, if at all, in thoir literal acceptation. But such men are not the makers 
of We should be on our guard against the idea that beliefs characteristic 
of a lower intellectual civilisation are always carlior in point of time than more 
enlightened faiths. ‘Ihe reverse is frequently the case. Compare the Vedas with the 
Brahmanas, the religion of the ‘Tao-to-king with the congeries of magical beliefs and 
practices which constitute modem ‘Taoism, Christiavity with mediwval witcheraft, or 
the religion of the gospels with certain modern Christian doctrines which it is needless 
to specify. 

‘The Nikiname is not a “ totem-sacrifice.” ‘There is no totemism in Japan. But 
the commensal principle of communion is recognised, as has been soon above. 
‘There is another instance in the modern practice of pilgrims to Ise purchasing from 
the priests, and eating rice that had been offered in sacrifice. 

Other food offerings were fish, fruit, sea-car, shell-fish, edible seaweed, salt, venison, 
wild boar, and birds of various kinds. There is frequent mention of offerings of 
horses. But they were not killed, only let loose in the precinct of the shrine or 
kept in a stable for the deity to ride out upon in procession on festival oceasious. 
‘Phe god was then represented by his Skintai or material representative. In the 
older Aryan and Semitic religions, the slaughter of living victims before the altar of 
‘the god is universal. ‘The Hebrew term zabah, slaughter, is the commonest word for 
sacrifice. It is, therefore, noteworthy that in the official Shinto from the seventh 
century onwards, there is no such slaughter of living animals. One reason for this 
is the comparative absence of domestic animals used for food. ‘The ancient Japanese 
had no sheep, goats, or pigs. ‘They possossod horses and oxen, but did not use them, 
ordinarily at least, for food. ‘There is, however, somo reason to think that, at an 
earlier period, the slaughter of animals was not uncommon. ‘The Nibougi says, under 
the date 642: {The Ministers conversed with one another, saying, ‘In accordance 
4 Cywith the tetehings of the village hafuri there hw ‘some places, horses 
“ Sand cattle killed as a sacr nto) shrines without 
 Cany good result.’” ‘The object of this suerifice was to produce rain in time of drought. 
Now it is highly suggestive that the word Aafuri, bere applied to Shinto priests of 
fan inferior class, means “slaughter.” ‘The high priest of one of the oldest shrines 
in Japan, that of Suwa, was styled the Oho-hafuri, or great slaughterer, and a 
feast, at whieh largo quantities of venison was consumed, was one of the customary 
celebrations, the laity who took part in it being supplied by the priests with specially 
sanetified chopsticks. In the most ancient times there were human sacrifices to 
there is evideuce of a mock human sacrifice in 1699 to a Shinto god, 
ng apparently a scape-goat, but it may be doubted whether this is a 
I from @ real human seerifice. 

What Robertson Smith calls the “primitive practice” of sprinkling the blood 
against the altar, common to tho Semites with the Grecks and Romaus, and indeed, 
with the anciont nations generally, is wholly unknown in Japan. Blood has no par- 
ticular virtue or sanetity, and is not even mentioned in the old Shinto records. ‘The 
word “primitive” is, therefore, doubtfully appropriate in this connection. Generally, 
ithas the sanetion of our highest authorities, but for my own part, Iam disposed to 
rogard it as a damnosa hereditas from the pre-scientific stage of authropology when 
the first chapters of Genesis were regarded as the beginning of everything. 

‘Next to in importance food offerings comes clothing or the materials for making 
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it, This usually took the form of picces of cloth, the curreney of those early times. 
‘The absurdity of offering clothes for the actual nse of the Sun, Wind, or other nature. 
powers must have been palpable even to those prehistorie Japanese who created 
Shinto, What attests very clearly tho symbolical character of such gifts is the 
circumstance that leaves of hemp were frequently substituted for hempen garments, 
and seollops of paper (gohei) for the fabries manafactured from the same material, 
namely, the inner bark of the paper mnlberry tree. It was, of course, the priosts 
who benefited by these offerings, except perhaps in the case of purification offerings, 
which were thrown into a river to be carried down into the sea, where they were 
reesived and destroyed by certain deities whose sole function it was to do s0. 

Other offerings were mirrors, weapons, slaves, and utensils of various kinds. 
The same objects were offered again and again—another proof, if any were needed, 
of their symbolical character. 

Most of our information relating to sacrifice in ancient Japan deals with the 
official form of Shinto, The following incident, which is related in the Tosa Nikki, 
‘diary of travel written a.v. 985, gives a glimpse of a more popular form of sacrifice, 
The author, a government official and a famous poet, essayist, and editor, writes in 
‘the assumed character of a woman, and was not so superstitious as le pretends 
to be. 

“Meanwhile » sudden gale sprung up, and in spite of all our efforts we fell 
gradually to leeward and were in great danger of being sent to the bottom. By the 
advice of the eaptain nusa were offered, but us the danger only inereased the captain 
again said, ‘Becanse the heart of the god (a Sea-god) is not moved for nusa, 
“neither does the august ship move, offer to him something in whicl he will take 
‘ greater pleasure.’ In compliance of this advice I bethonght me what it would be 
Vest to offer. Of eyes I have a pair, then lot me give the god my mirror of which 
«I have only one.’ ‘The mirror was accordingly flung into the sea, to my very great 
regret but no sooner had T done so than the sea itself became smooth as a mirror.” 

‘The nusa mentioned here were no doubt @ mixture of paper, leaves of the sacred 
sakaki tree, and rice, which was carried in a bag by travellers and offered to the gods 
along their road. 

Shinto offerings are mainly gifts, but the commensal, bargain, 
principles ure also recognised, although exceptionally. 
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British Solomon Islands. Edge-Partington. 
Kite Fishing by the Salt-water Natives of Mala or Malaita 
Island, British Solomon Islands. By 1. W. Edge-Partington. 

On windy days the salt-water natives go out fishing for the “ gar-fish” (scalelo) 
with a kite (raw). ‘There is no hook on the line, but loop made of spider's web 
(aqua), which trails along the top of the water. ‘The fish bites it, and its teeth got 
caught in the web. 

‘The Kite—In the drawings, Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, a picture of the kite is shown. 
‘This is made from the leat of the sago palm, or ivory nut tree. ‘The ceutre stick 
of the kite is part of tho stalk, and there is a certain amount of leaf on each side 
of it, To this, on each side, is attached another piece of leaf, which is pegged on 
with small bits of stick. ‘The leaf is then trimmed to represent as much as possible 
the under part aud hindquarters of a bird. Across the top and bottom of the kite, 
as in Fig. 1 and Fig. 2, wre attached pieces of small stick (B) to strengthen it, 
- 1 is the front of the kite, and to the upper cross stick (B) is attached « small 
piece of rope about two feet long (C), called fa-lo, whi on to the fishing 
line leading down to the man, so as to form a triangle, and by this means the kite 
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catches the wind. ‘The fishing line is from 60 to 100 fathoms long, more commonly 
the lesser length. ‘The man secures the fishing line to the porpendicular stalk, or 
stick, at the point marked (K) in Figs. 1 and 2, at the 80-fathom mark, or in other 
words, at the centre of the fishing line. ‘Then one end of the line is wound round 
the stick, and secured again at (T'), and then leads down to the salt water. This 
end has the web loop attached to it. The other half of the line is attached to the 
rope (C), and then, leads down to the man in the canoe. ‘The fishing line is called 
laguavi, the fish bait of web lagua, the kite rau, and the leaf it is made of sau; 
and the two small cross pieces (B) are called au. 

‘The Fish Bait—This is made of a spider’s-web woven round the fingers until » 
loop is formed. The method of making it is as follows :—When tho man wants 
bait of this kind he first gets a long thin leaf about two fect long, and very atif, 
called Aikerendi, and, armed with this, he goos into the bush to look for spiders'-webs, 
When he finds one he pushes this leaf into the middle of the web and winds all the 
web on to it by tuming it round and round in the centre of the web. When the 
web is all on the leaf he goes and looks for another, and repeats the process until 
the leaf is quite full from the top to his hand at the other end. Then he takes 
hold of the web near his hand and pushes the whole up to the top of the leaf until 
it comes off. ‘Then he stretches it out by working it gradually until he has a long 
thin rope of it; then he winds it round and round his first two fingers until he hes 
made a loop. Then to oue end of the loop is attached the small rope (fé-l0), 
about three inches long, and marked as (N) in my sketch (Fig. 3). ‘The loop inarked 
QW) is about two inches long, and is called lagua. To the end of (N) (f@-lo) is 
attached the fishing line (L) (laguavi). ‘The loop (2agua) looks very small when it 
ary, but coming in contact with the water it spreads out. ‘The fish that they catch 
with it is long, thin, gar-fish, called by the natives swalelo. When the fish takes 
the bait its mouth and teeth get entangled in the web, and it is impossible for it to 
get away. The difficulty is to disentangle the web from the fish's mouth after it is 
caught. If & man is very careful he can eatch about ten fish with the same piece 
of web, but if not, about four or five fish is the limit, and then he has to make a 
new loop by the process just named. 

Method of Fishing —Fig. 4 gives » rough sketch of the man fishing with the 
Kite, After he has secured his fishing line as I have already stated he lies his 
kite, and, when suficiently high in the air to allow the web to trail along the top 
of the water, he puts the line in his mouth and holds it with his teeth and thon 
paddles as fast as he can over the reefs and the 































fish 

the Tine. Sometimes a man is out the whole afternoon and only eatches one fish. 

Te is not a rapid method of securing fish. ‘T. W. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 
REVIEWS. 

Religion. Frazer, 


The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings. By J. G. ¥razer, D.C.L, 5 
LL.D, LittD. 2 vols. London: Macmilian & Co, Ltd., 1911. Price 208. net. 

The grass is not to be allowed to grow under Professor Frazer's feet. Hardly has 
he got fairly off his hands the big book on otemism and Exogamy, reviewed in these 
pages in January last, than he presents us with the first part of the new edition 
of The Golden Bough, consisting of these two fine volumes; and already the second 
part js announced. Iam not quite sure whether he is more to be congratulated 
than his readers, or they than he, on The Magic Art, At all events it is a book 
brimful of vivid interest to all anthropologists. As an instalment of the new edition 
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it brings us down to the end of the first chapter of the old work. Paragraphs 
‘aro expanded into chapters, and the old chapter entitled “The King of the Wood” 
extended into two stalwart volumes. Nor are the additions padding. They are 
vital parts of the work, By his vast learning and acnte insight he has strengthened 
nd illustrated his argument in important particulars. Especially his further researches 
into the early history of Roman and pro-Roman culture are not merely in themselves 
of interest, but they help to placo the ancient priesthood of the wood in its trae 
setting. In this connection ho has availed himself with the happiest results of 
Mr. A. B. Cook's extensive enquiries on the subject of the ancient European sky- 
‘and tree-god, ‘The wealth of illustration in previous editions, which has been so 
great a joy to students, gave rise to the reproach by careless readers that one could 
hot see the wood for the trees, In spite of the increasing wealth here piled up, the 
author bas done much to remove the reproach, in so far as it was deserved, by care- 
fully pausing at intervals to summarize his argument and point out exactly how far 
it has taken him, 

Naturally the student will tum to the account of the relations between magic 
and religion as one of the portions of the work in its earlier form that excited the 
greatest amount of discussion. He will find it substantially identieal with that 
contained in pp. 60-81 of the first volume of the socond edition, but somewhat 
expanded. Magic is still a false science, based on the assumption “that in nature 
© one event follows another necessarily and invariably without the intervention of auy 
‘ spiritual or personal ageney.” Religion is ‘a propitiation or conciliation of powers 
& superior to man which are believed to direct and control the course of nature and 
© of human life.” Man began with magic, but after awhile found out his blander. 
‘Tho shrewder intelligences must in time have come to perceive that magical 
« ceremonies and incantations did not really effeet the results they were designed to 
 produee, and which the majority of their simpler fellows still believed that thoy did 
© actually produce, . The discovery amounted to this, that men for the first 
time recognised their iuability to manipulate at pleasure certain natural forces which 
« hitherto they had believed to be completely within their control. It was » con~ 
& fession of human iguoranee and weakness. Man saw that he lad taken for enuses 
‘ what were no causes, and that all his efforts to work by means of these imaginary 
+ eausos hud been vain, . . . Not that the effects which le had striven so hard 
to produce did not continue to manifest themselves. They were still produced, but 
% not by him.” In this emergeney he tured to “a new system of faith and practice, 
© which seemed to offer a solution of his harassing doubts and a substitute, however 
« precarious, for that sovereignty over nature which he had abdicated. If the great 
world went on its way without the help of him or his fellows it must surely be 
because there were other beings, like himself, but far stronger, who, unseen them- 
« selves, directed its course and brought about all the varied series of events which 
“ho had hitherto believed to be dependent on his own magic. . . . To these 
& mighty beings, whose handiwork he traced in all the gorgeous and varied pageantry 
of nature, man iow addressed himself, humbly confessing his dependence on their 
invisible power, aud besceching them of their merey to furnish him with all good 
« things.” In short, the Age of Religion sueceeded to the Age of Magic, though 
gradually, reluctantly, and, as regards at least the majority of mankind, incompletely 
‘even to the present day. 

Tt is a plonsure to read over again the familiar and glowing paragraphs, from 
which I have extracted but a few sentences, and which expound in such inimitable 
language this seductive hypothesis. But the truth of a theory by no means follows 
from the artistic charm of its presentation, Nobody would cite the seventh book 
of Paradise Lost as an incontrovertible authority, in opposition to the most prosaic 
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text-book on geology. So we are compelled to enquire what evidence is there 
of tho correspondence of this hypothesis to the facts? Is it in any measure 
verifiable ? 

Professor Frazer offers evidence. On the priority of magic to religion he alleges 
the case of the Australian aborigines. On the transition from magie to religion he 
produces the fact that, in the Egyptian, Babylonian, Vedic, and Norse religions, gods 
themselves are represented as working by means of magic, as its inventors, as 
employing names of power and incantations, amulets and talismans, to do their 
will; and he conjectures that “many gods may at first have been merely deified 

Now, taking the latter point first, it may safely be said that no religion bas 
yet been discovered that is pure from the touch of magic. And if in the higher 
polytheisms men are conscious of the distinction between worship and magical rite, 
‘and yet continue generally to practise both as part of the official religion, they 
naturally ascribe their proceedings to the initiative of the gods. Sach an ascription 
is necessary to justify the incongruity. Ata stage yet bigher they will add an 
attempt to explain away the magical rite altogether without abandoning its practi 
In the absence, however, of defi nce it is hard to analyse this 
compound of magic and religion, and to determine the priority of this or that 
element in it. 

For such evidence we are thrown back upon the Australian aborigines. I hardly 
think Professor Frazer bas sufficiently considered tho elements of religion to be found 
among the blackfellows. He has himself set forth in the first volume of Totemism 
and Ezogamy, to which a footnote in the work now before us refers the reader, 
list by no means despicable of such elements; and I have ventured clsowhere to 
enumerate a number of others. Some of them may not literally come within the 
terms of his definition, but they are so near the border-line that its extension by 
introducing the word invocation would at once bring them within it. A definition 
of religion must surely be imperfeet which does not include invocation. Or are we 
to draw the Tine between magic and religion, so as to assign to the former the 
invocation of the “powers superior to man which are believed to direct and control 
“ the course of nature and of human life?” ‘Then what becomes of Professor Frazer’s 
definition of magic? If “among the Jupagalk ® person in pain would call on 
“ dead friend to come and help him”; if certain of the Queensland aborigines “a 
“ wont to call on their totems by name before they fall asleep, and they believe 
“ that they derive certain benefits from so doing”; if the Warramunga, who are, 
according to Professor Frazer, among the most backward of these backward savages, 
perform periodical rites “by which they seem to think that they can at once pro- 
\ pitiate and coeree,” the mythical Wollunqua (water-sake), and if afterwards when 
they hear thunder rambling in the distance, “ they declare that it is the voice of the 
“ water-snako saying that he is pleased with what they have done and that he will 




















































“send rain”; ean we justly deny to them religion? We are told that, “roughly 
“ speaking, all men in Australia are magicians, but not one is a priest.” This 
goneral statement is true in the sense that in the lowest stages of civilisation there 





‘and elsewhere every man performs magical ceremonies, probably believes that he has 
some measure of supernatural power, and assuredly attributes such power to his 
neighbours. It doos not, however, exelude the existence of professional wizards or 
medieine-men who haye the power in still fuller measure. ‘They undergo, in Australia 
not less than in other parts of the world, a regular training for their offi ; according 
to their own belief, as well as that of their fellow-tribesmen, they are initiated by, 
and derive their power from, the supernatural beings by whom they aro surrounded. 
* Praidential Adare to the British Awociation, Section H, 1886, pp. G84, 686. 
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‘They remain in intimate communion with the spirit-world, and are influenced and 
aided by the spirits. In fact, they are neither more nor less than shamans such as 
we are familiar with in other and widely distant regions. Professor Frazer admits 
that at one stage in culture, though not the earliest, “ magic is confused with religion.” 
Can he point to any substantial evidence of a stage in which religion is unknown 
and magic alone is practised ? If the evidence on a close inspection fails im Australia, 
where can it be found ? 

‘To me the truth seems to be that the presentation of magic as a false science 
based on the uniformity of nature, and the hypothesis that it preceded religion in the 
evolution of culture, do not correctly colligate the facts. Mankind did not begin as 
eighteenth-century philosophers. The unknown with all its mystery lay about the 
cradle of the race. Wonder, awe, foar, an indefinable sense of enveloping powers 
with which he must make friends, or which he must control, if he would satisfy his 
needs, were among man’s primal experiences, if not the most compelling of them. 
He knew nothing about the uniformity of nature, He felt within himself desires, 
needs, and a will to gratify them; and he attributed the same to the objects around 
him, not distinguishing accurately between living and dead matter. Hence religion 
and magic came gradually into together, indistinguisbable, one. We must not 
allow the vision of the Arunta as presented by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen to distort 
the perspective. ‘hey have depicted the life, the principal ceremonies, and many of 
the beliefs of that interesting tribe; but of the true inwardness of the Arunta mind 
hhave they given us more than glimpses? To these glimpses,-however, there attaches 
f significance harmonising with known facts elsewhere, which the more prominent 
peculiarities of the tribe may well Iead us to overlook. 

Such a view of the early relations of magic and religion would bave enabled 
Professor Frazer to account for their inexplicable entanglement right through the 
ages, snd in all human is pages are crowded with proofs of it, and his 
theory only embarrastes his exposition. (See, for example, Vol. I, p. 374.) “The 
« relentless hostility with which in history the priest has often pursued the magician ” 
may easily be exaggerated. It has not preventod the pyiost himself from practising 
rites and claiming powers essentially parallel, if not identical, with those of his oppo- 
nent, A religion paramount in any society professes to exercise its powers and por- 
form its rites in the public interest. It is, in fact, merely society in its commeree with 
what we should call the supe ; and its officials are the functionaries of society 
‘charged with this business. The practitioners of a rival religion, whether one that 
thas been superseded by conquest or one that is still struggling for recognition, are 
not regarded as acting in the public interest, but in that of their own elientéle. To 
that extent they are anti-social. Where civilisation has sufficiently far advanced to 
distinguish between religion and magic the term religion becomes a term of approval, 
‘nd the term magic one of disapproval. Religion is regarded as social, magic as anti- 
social, Hence in medieval Europe magic was nearly always one of the charges 
st pagans and heretics. In the witeh-trials of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
ies it is usually anti-social charges, such as murder committed or attempted, or 
malicious injury to person or property, that form the chief counts of the indictment, 
So in the tropical forests of the Congo, or on the spacious veldt, the Nganga pursues 
with canning and persistence the wizard who withholds the rain or causes a death, 
‘though they are both adherents of the same religion, practise the same rites, and 
mutter the same spells, The innuendo which underlies the imputation of witeheraft, 
in short, is its anti-social character. Probably, as Dr. Frazer suggests, professional 
jealousy sharpens the priest's hostility, and compels him to a prominent part in the 
persecution of wizards; but the persecution itself is to be ascribed neither to that nor 
to auy “radieal conflict of principle between mas 
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Further, the hypothesis has led the author to a gloomior view than, I think, the 
facts warrant of the bona fides of the magician. No doubt there are cases of 
conscious knavery. But these casos, though numerous arithmetically, are rare in 
‘comparison with ‘the total sum, No doubt the magician often brings to his aid an 
‘astuteness above that of many of his fellows, His cunning is exercised, for instance, 
‘in postponing ceremonies for rain until he sees some chance of a change of weather, 
in discovering the direction in which suspicions point to the cause of a death, in 
accounting for the failure of his treatment of disease, and so forth. But is it i 
compatible with a general belief in the reality of his supernormal powers? It is 
inconceivable that one who is to play the part, as Dr. Frazer will show in sueveediog 
volumes, of a king ora god will run the horrible risks—nay, incur certain death 
‘often in dreadful form—unless he really believe in the powers aud personality to 
which he makes pretence. We must not forget that tho magician is a product of 
his enviroument. He may be in some respects head and shoulders above his people ; 
but he does not stand on a pinnacle. He is not one of the enlightened spirits who 
sees that he has been pulling at strings to which nothing was attached. He is of 
his time, of his people. He stands among them, as one of them, He is affected by 
their prejudices, moved by their passions. ‘The collective beliefs, impulses, hopes and 
fears are reflected in him and add unquestionable force to his own. He is stirred 
with the common emotions of the crowd. Because they believe in him he believes in 
himself all the more strongly. ‘The testimony of travellers, explorers, and missionaries 
all over the world is emphatic as to the general honesty in this respect of the 
medicine-man, the shaman, the wizard, under whatever name or form he may be 
found, And the testimony is in accord with our ordinary experience of human 
nature. 

I have dwelt, however, on the author's hypothesis of the origin and early relations 
‘of magic and religion longer than either the space devoted to it in these volumes, or 
its practical importance in relation to their theme, altogether warrants. For the rest 
‘of this instalment of the new edition of The Golden Bough I have little but pro- 
found admiration and gratitude. It is not necessary to accept the solution offered of 
every problem raised in the conrse of so comprehensive a review of archaic rite and 
story. Many of such solutions will probably remain subject to discussion for a long 
time yet. But there can be only one opinion about the conduct of the argument and 
the masterly presentation of the evidence, old and new. In any case it is a greater 
contribution than even the second edition to our anthropological knowledge. 

‘Tho important section on the sacred fire that fills so large a part of the second 
volume is entirely mew, It starts from the sacred marriage, the account of which 
‘expansion of a few pages in the second edition, and proceeds to consider the parallel 
eases in which the divine bridegroom is the fire and his bride » human virgin. ‘The 
Vestal Virgins, it is argued with much force, were the brides of the fire, and the 
theory derives support from the legends of the births of Servius ‘Tullius and other 
heroes of ancient Latium, as well as from a varioty of traditional practices at Rome 
and elsewhere. ‘The fire-drill, marriage customs connected with the hearth, perpetual 
fires, come successively under review. ‘Thence we revert to the question of the mode 
of succession to the kingdom in Latium. It is suggested that the succession was 
through women, marriage with whom transmitted the crown to the husband, and that 
luisband, a man of another clan, or even of another rac. ‘There is much to be said 
‘on bebalf of the suggestion. It is, of conrse, justified by similar eases in other parts 
of the world ; but the evidence points still further to the possibility that the bride was 
won in @ contest which might include the slaughter of the previous king. Hence 
Dride-contests are discussed, and the argument leads back to the conjecture advanced 
in the opening chapter of the first volume that the Priest of Nemi, the King of tue 
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‘Wood, was nothing less than a personation of the oak-god Jupiter, and the mate of the 
goddess Diana. 

It is needless to say that the argument is of extraordinary intorest, and that the 
presentation of both argument and evidence is conducted with great skill. Though 
there may be weak links here and there, on the whole the chain is eontinnous, and 
the case assumes the aspect of probability. I am not one of those who complain 
Decanse a scientific writer sometimes okes out his argument by conjecture. Tt is a 
legitimate proceeding. Imagination has a recognised office aud employment in scien- 
tific enquiry. If Professor Frazer here or elsewhere has indulged in conjecture, he 
has never, to my Knowledge, abused his freedom by stating his conjectures as facts. 

‘The conjecture that the practice of ceremonially bringing infants to the domestic 
hearth is. mode of presenting them to the aueestral spirits, there can be little doubt, 
is correct, But we may, perhaps, be allowed to question whether there is sufficient 
evidence of deeper retson than this for the ancient Aryan custom of leading the 
ride around the hearth of her new home. The evidence, too, that Thor was the 
oak-tree-god is very slender. 

But such matters as these are trivial. ‘They are merely mentioned here as 
samples (not all new) of the debatable points occurring here and there. As compared 
with the total mass and value of The Golden Bough, they are tiny furrows in its 
precious bark, and they leave the substance unimpaired. It remains a talisman of 
power. By its means the student will long be able to find his way into dark and 
subterranean regions of the past, and will obtain access to many secrets that can 
only be won by adventuring along the devious tracks haunted by dead and dying 
religions. B, SIDNEY HARTLAND. 





America, North: Ethnology. Speek. 

Ceremonial Songs of the Oreck and Yuehi Indians, By Frank G. Speck. 
With music transcribed by Jncob D. Sapir. University of Pennsylvania: ‘The 
Museum Anthropological Publications, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 157-245. 

In his second volume of Yuchi Ethnology, Dr. Speck gives twenty-two Creek 
dance songs, seven Yuchi dance songs, twenty Creek medicine songs and formalas, 
and two Shawnee love songs. ‘There is given, also, in a convenient table, a list of 
the plants used for various disensos, together with the scientific names, the native 
names, a literal translation of the latter, aud the cause of the disease. 

‘The author's object is “merely to assemble the material for someone else to 
study,” and he professes “no attempt . . . to disouss the external qualities or 
characteristics of the music itself.” ‘The songs were recorded on the phonograph, 
‘and the accompanying words and syllables were taken down in phonetic seript. 

‘The collection is especially interesting, aside from its musical contribution, for 
the intimate connection which the people believe to exist between themselves and 
the animal world, and the efficacy of the compelling song formulas, 

W. D. WALLIS. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 


Eighteenth International Congress of Americanists, 1912. 7 
‘The International Congress of Americanists have accepted the invitation, 
issued by the Roval Anthropological Institute, to hold their eighteeuth session in 
London in 1912, at the Imperial Institute, Full particulars will appear in the 
next number of Max. Meanwhile donations to the general fund and members’ 
subscriptions (£1) should be sent to J. Gray, Esq. 50, Great Russell Street, 
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A CRETINOUS SKULL OF THE EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


* Physical Anthropology. With Plate B. Seligmann, 

A Oretinous Shull of the Kighteenth Dynasty. Hy C. G. Sli 

mann, M.D. 

‘The skull, two views of which are reproduced in Plate B, is one of « number 
discovered by Professor Flinders Petrie while exploring a temple of ‘Thotmes IV 
at Thebes, “It will be seen that thie skull (now in the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons) is of most, unusual shape, but before describing and discussing 
this it will be well to quote Professor Petrie’s account of the chamber in which it 
was found, “In the 8.W. chamber of . . . (tho temple) the floor was found 
“ to rest upon made earth, and not on rook. On digging down here rock scarp was 
“found facing the east. + Below this searp an entrance was found leading 
“ into a passage running west ; at the end of this passage a doorway admits to a 
“chamber cut in the rock, in which is a pit descending toa lower level, and 
“ to another passage running cast, with a tomb chamber at the end 

When Professor Petrie opened this there was no trace of the 
original interment, “but tho upper passage and chamber was closely filled with at 
“Teast two Inyers of bodies, over eighty boing packed into it. . . . ‘These bodies 
“wore scarcely to be called mummies, ns they soemed to have been buried in 
“ wrappings without any attempt at preserving the flesh by resin, oil, or salts, 
“ Hence there was only & cor mass of bones amid a deep soft henp of brown 
© dust."* ‘The coudition and position of these bones led Professor Petrie to consider 
that tho chamber in whieh they’ were found was an old and plundered tomb, uted a 
common burying place, perhaps for workmen, during the reign of Thotmes TV 
‘or possibly Amenhotep 1. Further, the great diversity in the form of tho skulls led 
hhim to suggest that theso were not the bonos of natives, but rather those of foreign 
eaptives employod on public works. 

‘The skull itself appears to be that of a eretin and oxhibits the characteristic 
lack of development (hypoplasia) of the bones laid down iu cartilage. The following 
partioulars are taken from Dr. Keith's description in the Colloge eatalogue :—* The 
wrest of growth concerns the floor of the postorior fossa; the foramen magnam, 
© tasioceipital and basisphonofd, and the occipital squama hardly oxeoeding tho 
of the parts at the time of birth. . . . ‘Tho internal auditory moatusos, the 
jernal ears, and the carotid canals wre uo further apart than at birth. 2. . 
“ ‘Tho several suturox botweon the occipital and neighbouring bones sre closed, and 
“ wore evidently obliterated at an early date. . consequonco of the short- 
nos of the base, the growth of tho eranium has boon largely directed upwaris in 
“compensation ; the forehead being, moreover, particularly prominent. . . 
“ There is, moreover, an arrest in the development of the nasal bones and nasal 
% processes of the superior maxille, formed over the anterior prolongation of the 
“ trabecte eranii 

Particular stress must be Inid on the condition of tho nasal bones, since I believe 
this makes it possible to say fairly definitely that the skull is that of a eretin and 
not the skull of an achondroplasiae, such as we know existed in beyptct 

+ Bie Temples at Thebes, pps 7.8 7 

+ ‘here isin the Cairo Museum the statute of an achondroplastic dwar? Khnuahotep found at 
Saggarah aud dating from the old empire. A reproduction of this statuette is given by Breasted 
titory of Baye, Fig. 76, p. 140), who, inspite of the absence of all Nogrito chatacteistios, speaks 
of this man as coming from "one ofthe pigmy tribes of inner Africa” Tt coms cartain that Khnum 
Hhotep was an achondroplasiac; indeed, avé beon unable to satisfy myself that any representation 
of py ob eto epi moran 
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Although the general appearance of the specimen immediately suggests that it is 
tho skull of a eretin, considerable eare must be exercised in order to exclude achon- 
Groplasia, Achondroplastie skulls, like those of eretins, may be high and brond though 
deficient in length, and may have an unduly prominent forehead. In the living, this 
latter character may give a suaken appearance to the root of the nose, und if the 
latter be short the whole physiognomy may suggest defective development of the 
nasal bones. 

Tn the skull under consideration, the arrest of the development of the nasal bones 
is very marked, and this also oceurs in the skulls of undoubtedly eretinous calves in 
whose thyroid glands collofd is completely absent, In achondroplastic skulls, on the 
other hand, the nasal bones and the nasal processes of tho maxilla devolop normally, 
though owing to the shortness of the base the angle made with the frontal may be 
abnormal, This statement is based on tho examination of the skull of an achondro- 
plastic infant in the museum of the College of Surgeons kindly placed at my disposal 
by Mr. Shattock, whom I take this opportunity of thanking for the assistance he 
80 readily gave me, In this skull the nasal bones and the nasal procosses of the 
superior maxille aro normal, but the nasal bones aro sot at right angles the 
frontal, ie, at an acuter angle than in the normal subject. ‘Thns the condition 
prosented by this achondroplastio skull differs in an important partioular from that 
of the eighteenth dynasty Egyptian skull under 
this particular with undoubtedly eretinous skulls, so that there is every justification for 
rogarding the skull, which forms the subject of this note, as that of an eighteenth 
dynasty eretin, ©. G, SELIGMANN. 


























Africa, East. Hoble; 
The Wa-Langulu or Arangulu of the Taru Desert. By 77. 
Hobley, OMG. 

‘There is a small but interesting buntor tribe which inhabits the thorn-bush 
country or Nyika, known as the ‘Tarn desert and their habitat extends from tho 
Sabaki valley to some distance south of the Uganda Railway, almost as far as 
Mount Kilibasi. ‘They originally lived ontirely by tho chaso, killing their game by 
poisoned arrows ; their bows aro the longost seon in East Africa, and often measuro 
5 foot by 6 inches. hoy are believed to be allied to tho nomad tribe known as 
Wa-Sania, ‘They were formerly serfs of the Galla, and if they killed an elepbant 
they had to present ono tusk to the Galla chief. ‘They say that they moved sont 
wards from the direction of the Sabaki to avoid the jurisdiction of the Gall 
this is probably the case, ‘There is a great scarcity of water in the part of the 
country they inhabit, and they depend entirely on a very doubtful supply obtained 
from a peculiar series of holes found in the earboniferous Taru sandstones in which 
rain water is naturally stored. Like the true Okick Dorobo they are probably xn 
aboriginal people who became affiliated to the tribe which was once the dominant 
factor in this region, viz, the Galla, and in the tame way that so many of the 
Okick have adopted Masai and Kikuyu language, they have adopted the language 
of their over-lords, tho, Galla. A small vocabulary has, however, been collected 
the hopes that it may contain some traces of the aboriginal tongus 

Europeans have never interested thomselves very much in these people, mainly 
bocause they inhabit such inhospitable country, and Mr. Hollis is, it is believed, the 
only other person who hus ever made any notes of their customs or speech. ‘They 
are very suspicious of strangers, and as they only usually know their own language 
and Ki-Daruma, it is not essy to communicate with them. ‘The writer recently hnd an 
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opportunity of meoting a few members of the tribe for a short period, and collected 
8 fow notes. 

‘Two elders were interviewed, named Barisa wa Abashora and Dida wa Bonaya. 
‘These men live near the Taru Hills and belong to the Okoli clan of the Atiangalu. 
Ariangulu is their own name for the tribe and they sometimes call themselves 
Wata; Wa-Langulu is what they are called by the Duruma people. 

‘Lhe tribe is said to be divided into four clans, vi 
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The principal chief of tho tribe is said to be one Dakata, who lives on the 
north bank of the Sabaki River near Rogi Hill. They worship a Supreme Being 
they know by the name of Wak, and worsbip him by sacrificing goats under certain 
big trees. They say they have no medicine men, 

Both sexes are cireumcisod. 

Two incisors are extracted from the lower jaw, and a V-shaped gap is cut 
between the two middle upper incisor teeth. 

No person can marry within his clan, ‘The bridegroom has to pay marriage feo 
of tusk of male ivory weighing about two frasilas (about 70 Ibs.) to his father-inJaw, 
and a cow tusk to his mother 

‘They bury their dead, and lay 2 male in the grave on 
woman on her left sid 

They do not forge iron but purehaso it from the Giriama 5 they manufactare their 
‘own arrow poison. 

‘They now cultivate maize to a limited extent, and this it is believed is due to 
their intermarriage in recent years with Doruma and ‘Taita women ; in fact, the majority 
of their huts are now built according to the Duruma fashion, that is to say, oblong 
in shape, tapering towards the top, and thatehed right down to the ground. 

‘The domestic animals seen consisted of fowls and goats ; no traces of cattle 
were observed. 

Over the door of the huts various charms are tucked into the thatch, and it was 
stated that the object of these was to prevent the entrance of thieves while the 
owners were absent. One of their charms consisted of a rude carving of a head 
which was said to represent that of a baboon. 

A leopard trap was seen in one village; it consisted of two parallel series of 
posts about three feet in height, with a heavy beam balanced between them, but secured 
at one end, there was,a cage partitioned off at ono end in which a live bait consisting 
‘of a fowl was placed ; over the other end, which was the mouth of the trap, the 
beam was suspended, and when the leopard entered he was supposed to trip against 
fine cord which released a trigger catch and allowed the beam to fall. He 
would receive a severe blow on his hindquarters and would be crushed into a 
crouching position, Next morning the villagers wonld despatch him with a poisoned 
arrow. 

‘Most of the people now wear # certain amount of cloth, so one cannot say what 
their original dress consisted of. 

Physically they appear to be fairly tall and spare, the Galla type of face 
frequently seen, but it is not predominant ; unless a representative gathering of elders 
could be observed it would bo unsafe to generalise on this point. 
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It is hoped that someone who has opportunities will make a detailed study of 
these people before they become entirely merged with the Dnruma, who have spread 
westward many miles in recent years. 
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Anranaui, Gana. “ARIANODLY. Gauta. 
Arrow Choguruba, Hond- = Ave = Marks, 
‘Arrow poison - Ada, Hi = = Daknehn = Borgi, also hndare, 
Back - Dir Honey = Deim = Dagnia 
Beard = Avfol- = Aneta, Hone = Minn Gos, alan Mana, 
Bec - = Kineso = Ker Heul- 7 Mata= = Mata, 
Bear (ining Navlow Indet - Data Hippopotamus Kuobl + Robi 
forth) Hore -Farnlo — - Farta, 
Bird Shiruhii—- Zimbia, fron = + Sirila- = Zibil, 
Beer - = Dadi - = Dyalaliyaloncladi | Knife- — - Bilo - Zeuti, also barat, 
Bow = - Bane. Kamba tribe - Kambicha 
Bring = - Kwier. Loopant —- Kerms, 
Bury = = Avwalan = Awala, Liat = Che = Lech. 
Buffalo = Gales * Gafara, Lim = Neikn = Neuja or Nentcha. 
Bras- —- Atio. Lightning + Angam ——- Bakke, 
Carry = Bali = - Gra. Leaves -Kola- = Bala. 
Chet + Eniluraf, + Majawo —- Bokolo, 
Ohildren = Luku- — ~ Dud, also Koko, + Dia - = Dira (plural). 
Coth= = Weya Wyn. saya + Ayo. 
Clouds = Duruass, + Misinga = Miinga. 
Come Kwi- — Ga, also diefa, + Kore. 
Cooking pot - Okoti- + Okote. + Kenda. 
Cow = = Lawon = Ton (plural), + Bifet or Bfedo Wax. 
‘Grocodile  Niache —- Naija. + Fon + Funan, 
Child (male) - Enjont = Gurka, Partridge Gorori. 
‘Child (female) Nadio —- Inala, (Erancntiny 
Die - = Adu + Daa, Penis- = Shudo Luba, also aaa. 
Dig = = Tafkot = Kota Pool -  Kono- —_- Giboy also tekate. 
De ‘Aare + Hare, Rain | Boke- ‘Boks, 
Ds + Duga, Rhinoceros = Wares = Worabo. 
aroma tribe Rosh River- = Laga = = Abnabofni, also 
far = + Gurr, lana, also lg. 
Elephant Arba, Rod = Dibn = Kara. 
Eyes - + Taya Saliva = Anehnf = Gorora, alo and- 
Byebrows = Nyaa Nara, jafa, 
Rxoroment = Uden = Udan. Sand, soil = Bie =~ Bio, 
Fat - Dada = Cabadu, Sheep = Cla + Hola. 
+> Kortum Sandals + Kobari_ = Kobe. 
Fly(u) = Bis - = Titan Snake = Buf or Bot - Bots. 
Foot = Fan = = Fana, also Mila Suike + Dani- = Dana, 
Father = Aba = Aba, Sweet potato - Chamari = Dinitaha, 
Feathers = Bali - = Bali, Swahili tebe - Ansar. 
Girafle —_- Sutowo. Teoth- kan Skan, 
Go - -Sur ~~ Ba, Thunder = Bakaka = Mandi, 
Goat - = Rer = = Ree. ‘Tongue = Arawa = Aruba, 
Guineacfowl - Solola = Zolalia, Tree - Muka: = Zambo. 
Gol = = Waka = * Wakayo, eitices = Chindan = Dyidan, also 
Grass- = Buyo- = Marga, orn. 
Gourd = Buchu. ‘alta tribe - Digi 
Ground (earth) Lata - Lata, Urine Ficban —~ Findja, 
Glia tribe = Oruma = Oromo isthename | Vagina = Fadur —- Fadi 
by which theGal- | Water = Bisani_~ Bizan. 
las call them-| Wind- —- Damoch —- Babe. 
salves. Woman = Nadien _- Naden (plural). 
Hair = Sifas + Rifensa. Yes - - Ruguma Be, 
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AmaxauLU. — GALLA, 


= Zagal. 
+ Kudan, 


+ Zoom. 
+ Aportam. 
+ Zantama. 
= Diba 





+ Badeta, 

Nore.—The only Galla vocabulary available was one compiled some forty years 
back by a German missiouary in the south of Abyssinia, so considerable dialectic 
differences may be expected. ©. W. HOBLEY. 


Solomon Islands : Linguistics. ‘Wheeler. 
Two Tales in Mono Speech (Bougainville Straits). By 6. C. 10 
Wheeler, B.A.Lond. (Roy. Soe. Gov. Grant). 
The following are from a collection of tales (lagalagala) made in Shortland and 
Treasury Islands. Dudueri has a place in the religion of the people; here the text 
is treated only philotogieally. 








No. 1—Dopvenr. 

(A.) An sana! ina “cmiagugana fonua tapoina, emiaclima? aia, emiagaloama"® 
iua Dndueri, iva, Trigagana. irifose kiniua, iriala Magusaiai®, iriala, irieli an 
Jeana® fasala, irieli ga aia, irifagafuli, jrip irigalouma, lama irifae 
safli® Kenou. jriena ga kiniu, rennas 

(B.) iifosema!, “irifosema. eang Dudueri darami tapoiua? ibamako?, “sox 
“Jama dreanang fanua, saga beampeu irigaloma‘, au andreagaloama’ lama reasang 
darami” ina ga Dudueri. ina, fauna irifosema. irisoku Piogai. igumo. ki 
Aehautupi*, jutupn sana au, ikafurn ga, 

(C.) Dudueri. irisokn fauna famat 
“ au amfautnpi  haipaiteang’. sagu an 
ina. Pukoti ga darami, — itaupong’, 
Dudueri igogana kenoa. ian keno. Piogai!! ian, 
Told by Baoi of Faleta, 


























ng’. Kinin itataposa®, “iafaua? ga ang 

aikaboruuta"® ina ga’ Dodue 
‘sale longa’. isale. ea! tiong 
ia, somal, somanana’? 















English Translation. 
(A*) Once upon a time he said, All you men go and dig up an aia, and bring 
% it here,” quoth Dudueri, He spoke. ‘They went, and paddled in their eanoe, and 
crossed over to Magusaiai. They crossed over ; they dug up a tree of the kind 
called fasala ; so they dug up an aia. ‘They dug; they finished digging ; they tied 
it to © log to earry on their shouldore, and carried it. ‘Then they brought it down 
to the sea, ‘They lifted their canoe and launched it: they put it in the eanoc and 
(B*) paddled back. ‘They paddled hack. Dudneri had a lot of food cooked. “Yes, 
* then the men shall eat; they have brought me the thing I wanted; those who 
Dring the tree shall have food afterwards,” quoth Dadueri. He said. ‘The men 
paddled home; they came to Piogai; the eanoo capsized ; they sank it, and hi 
free sank (C*), Dudueri was wrath. “Phe men got home, but the eanoe was broken 
up. “Why have you simk my tree? I am angry with you. My tree has sunk. 
“Tam angry,” said Dudueri, He said. Ho took hold of the food aud upset it. It 
grow up of itself; the aloaga kept alive; it kept alive. ‘The man Dadueri wou 
into the sea; he stayed in the sea; he stayed at Piogai. It has been said: it ix 
ended. It is the end. 
"* These letters are to show the corepondencies with the Mono text. 
Ca] 
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Nores 
Only phillogicat notes are given eres seo elsewhere for aziologioal and geographical notes) 
(A) | Ave soa : verbal sott.== ‘his staying, topping” A common expreaion in the tales 

ere can bo trnslatol by “once upon a time” * Eniacina=enia (ver, prefix, 2 plan. fat) bli 

Gig) +a." Ziniagaloana ; gato Co bring) -+-ana (another form of sma). * Kiniva hie -a 

the ralix sa denotes place where or whither; also nesroest, Attr Gnala St ie amg. (See C! 

slow.) * Mapwanin’ aftr proper names of pleas the auflx-« it not aod to dsnote place where 

‘or whitber; the placename standing by tel gives tin meaning. (Seo note OM below) * Zaana 

tea" (name) takes aways m posseatve sax. * Tige/Wt > fa gofule (to come to an end): fem is 

‘the causative prefix, which may be used with a great many verbs (gafwlu ; the simple verb is perbaps 

rot ‘ein be form gow. Fax may als be written Nas. * Fusafli==for(aumtive pres) 

+ safili =to come, arrive. 
(B) * rfoueme: fone =to paddle canoe ; ma—=bither. * Tupoina = auch, many, sever all 

‘rapoi=to be plentfal; ne Ho an adjectival ening. * Zhanako = fen-+ maka (1 be doled, be 

cooked), + Irigalama: notice the wutix i tho form -ma ; whereas above it wna ana, * Andreag 

tama on 4 drea (erin! pet. 8 pl. fut) + gsloame ‘The prefix on (ang) i wl to give relative 
meaning to verbe al other words; tong maginoro=="the man who sar fe"; tong ansana sige 
the man whose garden itis Carne =hin), * Dehanlupl: atupus to. sik Cintra): feutypi 
rake to sink. 

(0) | Famataang = funata (village) + -ang (hither; denotes place whither: see A abore) 

* ataposa: was broken wp. ‘Tue usta prefix denoting a pasive state is a: here tho retaliation 

probably has a referenco to the canoe being in many bts, Rodupleation, in general, danotes ploraity 

br freqtoney.”* Zafeua = why?" Why?” is translated by nafeua with verbal prefixes, which may 
tither agrs with tho verb or be Sn the 8 pers. sng. past. Here we might have angefaua, the ? 
por pur, part pretx. * Anfantupi > ame orange) isthe verbal prefs, 2 pes. pur past. * Haipal 
tecang= hai (seb. pet. 1 pers, ang. past) + pai (to be ange) + -any (Orinun, 2 per. pl. 

object). * Hatkahurunta: = hai + hahuru (to be angry) + wa. The suffix -wa (-ata, -ita, -ota, 
tccortng to the proving vowel) may be aided to verbs or not; apparent i dose not affect the 

‘meaning; bat merely is atalggos to a cognate soouatve, * Zuega. ‘The encltio ge ie constantly 

found after the frst word of «sentence and is often harily to be tranlated = i i analogous tothe 

Greck dk and yép. Standing as tho Sst word In a sentence t=" therelore.” * Reupoag the ag 

howe is probably the ofton-found suffix to verb, denoting “there, thither” or not to be. tansate. 

»"yaalealoaga: “the aloaga kept alive”: the other food diol, Ba: the this, that” ; another 

form in eany (cong Duaseri above, B)._* Plegat: note the proper name does not take the wtix =e 

to denote theplace where. (SesNote At above). Zuo, oma: the sandan ending for a lagelageia 

(fale): we = to ay. Horo ius perhaps = "he (the tlle) has spoken,” or st 8 pave? sm 

"fe qhe tals) har ended,” or “he (@he tells) has nish.” ™ Sonarana this snd the two pre 

coding words invariably end the tales. Simaxona in a mtoh-nsal expression to denato “hat ial” 

‘Shatin the end" thats over” Soma = end: -aana either (= it in”: or @) in reduplented 

ra (8 i8): oF (8) Ss na (OE I + ona = ita” 

(he above notes were got with the help of the natives Saginati, Male, Bitiat) 













































No. 2.—Uniwa ANooost sana. 


insae? loann natuna, magota enaiii sans. enalafilafi enagaloma kore 





(A. 
enue go ulna ensloYores: ong. sl las blo” ent eal 
enaisong ga apasa‘. ensamisu. pnai enaisang petaang. enahamako, —enaoleole. 
enaboi, dreafotuma ga natuna sana kanegana’, “maang egutaimia, boo gainat 
Jamanaimis? 

(B) andregaloama”? enandi, dreapapasu. dreadarami, dreagolu ga ulina 
magota. enaboi. dreasuele, ilale®, dresae natama loana. deeeva, ea magota 
‘lafilafi igaloama ga kore. iosi ga uli Jo, Kokong iselo. ifamako. ifakoro 
Kabaikaang. ioleole. ibui asu. jisang ga apasa. iamisn petaang. ifalulusn puai. 
ifamanuna, 

(C.) ou sana! irisokuma ga natuna sana kanegaua. “emiararami ga ena 
‘emia? boo” indi, “a’nta® ingalonamat™ indi. iridarami. iboi irisucle. ilale. “iafaun 
ga magota'? boi tapoina taragaganaata saigaang enaporo ga boo. taraau saraatat 
ape enaporo?” rena. i ‘rilefemalema’. roofong. “tararoro” reun, iosi_ ga 
ling, 
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(D,) iselo korea. isclo darami, “ogé-, magota en maita boi tapoina ulina ga 
gogolua' saraata” reua. “hamanunu. enaboi tarafotuma tiga saiga lama fanalapa” 
jiua ga natuna. irilefe saigaang. irieova. ilafilaf. refotu. resoku numaang. 
“maang seng Kanegana enaa emia boo” “samia tala? irigaloama” iin 
“fealau® boo gai? maito fang‘ uling ga ena (or gaina). teteleami sang ga “boo"® 
nami? sang” iing, ilapn natana. imate. ina, soma. soma 

(By blind Bitiai. An Alu, Mono, and Fauru tale.) 














English Translation. 
Uniwa ANaoosr saws. (The woman who used to cut up her body.) 
+ (A) Her son-in-law and her daughter would go inland. The old woman would 
stay behind. When the afternoon came she would bring a cooking-pot and cut up 
her body : she would boil it in the pot. “Cook taro; cook her body,” she would 
She would prepare betel-nut lime and pepper: she would throw away the 
ins she would spit; and throw lime on the gronnil. She would eook (the 
ftesh), and hang it up. When night came on her danghter and daughter's husband 
would come back. “Ah! my dears, here is pig (B) which your manai (“uncles”) 
drought here,” she would tell them. They would take it down, and partake; they 
would eat the old woman's body. Night would come on and they would sleep. Day 
dawned : her daughter and son-in-law went up inland. ‘They worked. When after- 
noon eame on this old woman brought a pot: she cut up her body: she boiled it: 
she boiled taro : she cooked all properly. She pnt it into a basket ; and hung it up. 
She made a chewing-mixture; and threw away the botel-skin. She spat on the 
ground ; she sprinkled lime on the ground. She kept quiet. (C) Presently, her 
Asughter and her danghter’s husband arrived. Said she to thom: “Eat this; it is 
“pig for you,” said she to them. “It is what they brought here,” quoth she. ‘They 
eat. Night came on and they slept. Day dawned : “What does the old woman do? 
“ Every day when we go to the garden there is pig. If we stay, there is no pig,” 
said they (a. and h.). ‘They went out: and came back again. They kept quiet. 
“Lot us see,” said they. Sho cut up her body; (D) and cooked it in the pot. 
She cooked vegetable-food. “Hullo! We have been eating this old woman's body 
every day,” said they. “Keep quiet; when night comes on we will go back from 
“ the garden, and then I will kill her,” said her daughter. ‘They went away to the 
garden ; and worked. Afternoon eame on and they went back to the village. ‘They 
came to the honse. “Ob! you, here is pig for you and your husband,” said she to 
thom. “Your mon brought it,” said she, “What kind of pig is this? It is your 
own body. When you give it to us, ‘it is pig? you tell us,” said sho to her 
(the m.). Her daughter killed her, She died. It is said: it is ended. 
It is the end. 















































Norzs, 

' Angooti sana: is the verbal substantive, denoting frequentative action ; with the relative prefix, 
‘ang- “the woman who usod to eut up her body.” 

(A)? Briasae: note the future prefixes usol, down to ilale [B.,n. 3]. Here they seem to denote 
habitual pastaction. * Brabui asu: 
‘remains, refuse of anything. Here the outer skin of the betel-nat. The actions of chewing, spitting 
and scattering lime are, it would seem, to make believe that several men had been to the hone, 
* Kanegaua = kanega (oosband) + a (together with, and). * Gaina = ga-hena, this (emphatic). 
* Tamanaimia; manai, plar. lamanai==the men of the preceding generation in a totemelan ; or as 
Dood-kinship, @ mother's brother. 

(B) ! Andregaloama : ax-is the relative profix, bere as object, * Hnandi : ena-+i (to say) + ai 
Go them), * Tale: note the change to past prefixes; single actions are now spoken of. 

(G.)? Aw sana : here seoms=" bye and bye.”  Emia boo: ep, eng, key is the possessive vsel 
with anything hat is to be consumed by a person. * A'ata: perhaps is a form of the relative prefix 
an-, ang, ‘Ingalonama: the lest common prefix in-; perhaps is of passive meaning. Note the 


iar) 
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unusual m after the 0 of gala. * Tafaua ga magote : here iafaua is taken a ai independent verb. 
Another reading might be that it=“why "? and tat la/aua down to ape enaporo is one sentence. 
In this latter ease we should have, “Why, when we go daily to the garden, docs pig come for the 
old woman, bat if we stay i does not come?” magota being taken as in the objective ease of aavnn- 
‘age (ethic dative). * Tarcau seraata : tho verbal substantive with a verbal prefix, and the ending 
sata, " Irllefenatema: here -male- is infix = “ gain’ 

(@)* Gogolua saraate’: note the suffix «in gogolua, which seems to be of the same nature as 
the -ata (ita, le, ute, la) used after the verb, and verbal substantive (as here). Golu== to eat 
fish or fleh, aang’to eat vegetable food. * Tala: tala = (1) war; (2)a chie’s men, as here. ‘The 
nau was a chiet, or his wife a chiefess, * Feulow = which? or what kind of ' Fung : oxact 
‘meaning uncertain, Perhaps it fs the same word as the reciprocal particle fan, “one another,” 
find is here used to stress the possessive eufix -ng = thy (as is maita). * Boo: is here the object 
‘of inammi sang, * You tall us ‘pig * Znami sang : verbal substantive of i, to say, with the objective 


pronoun of the Ist pers. plu. exclos. 
G. C. WHEELER. 


Religion. ~ Hornblower. 
‘A Note on the Secretary to whom the Prophet Mohammed {f 

|g traditionally supposed to have dictated the Koran. Hy J. D. 
fornblower. 

‘The Christians of the Near Bast firmly believe that Mohammed’ 
a Copt, although this view is not generally shared by Mohammedaus. 

In support of the theory, a well-educated Syrian has produced an ingenious 
interpretation of certain mystic letters found in the Koran. At the beginning of the 
19th chapter, “Miriam,” which gives Mohammed's account of the Virgiu Mary aro 
found the letters Jans (K, H, ¥, Ain, $). Similar mystic letter-combinations are 
found at the beginning of other chapters—for example, Ta-ka aud Ya-sin (which, 
being of holy import, bave been adopted as men’s names by Mobammedans)—and 
volumes of learned conjectures have been produced to elucidate their meanin 

Now the chapter “Miriam” is naturally of special interest to Christians, and it 
has been conjectured by some that the letter-combinations at the head of it would 
give a clue to the religion of the secretary. ‘The clue desired has been arrived at by 
my correspondent in the following manner :—Tho letters of the Arabie alphabet, 
arranged in their primitive order (known as the Adjedieh from the order of the first 
four letters A, B, G, D) are used as in Greek to denote the numerals, A common 
form of anagram in Arabie is to take the total number resulting from addiog up 
the numerals represented by the letters of a certain word or combination of words, 
and then resolve this total into other uumerals represented by other letters, which 
will give the real meaning of the anagram. ‘This is the process supposed to have 
been followed by Mohammed's soribe in putting the letters above mentioned at the 
head of the chapter “ Miriam,” with the following result: 

G10; 25; I=; P=; y= 90. Total, 195. 

This total may be also made up as follows : 1, 30, 40, 60, 10, 8, 1, 80, 5, 10. 
‘Phe Arabic letters corresponding to these numerals are | Jour uc ld aw 
Which put together give the words cgyll gull (ELMesih Alahi), the“menning of 
whieh is “Christ is my God.” 

‘This constitutes, in the fervent Oriental mind, an absolute proof of the 
Christianity of Mohammed's secretary, though to others it may be less convincing, 
especially as the details given of the Virgin Mary in this chapter are often far 
ifferent from those that would be in a Christian's mind, even supposing him to be 
well versed in the apocryphal Gospels, both existing and lost, which give many 
accounts of the Virgin of a very different nature from those uow received. 

J. D. HORNBLOWER. 

















secretary was 
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Africa : Sociology. Hartland. 

Dinka Laws and Oustoms: a Parallel. By EF. S. Hartland. 12 

In an introductory note to the collection of Dinka laws and customs, made 

by Captain Hugh O'Sullivan and priuted in the Journal of the Royal lnthropo- 
logical Institute, Vol. XL, I drew attention to the arrangements for “raising up seed” 
toa man who dies childless. When such a man, it will be remembered, dies childless, 
or at least sonless without near relatives, and leaving only widows beyond the age 
of child-bearing, it is ineumbent on his widow (or daughter, if he leave one) to 
contract marriage in his name with a woman, who by the act of marriage becomes in 
law his widow and is charged with the responsibility of bearing his heir. For this 
Purpose the widow who marries her provides her with another man with whom to 
cohabit ; and all the offspring of this union are regurded as the children of the deceased, 
I then observed (and repeated the observation in Primitive Paternity, Vol. I, p. 315) 
that the Dinkas probably carried the practice of procuring, artificially, a son for a 





























childless man further than aay other people. 
In this, however, I was wrong. I have been reminded by an article by Dr. Kobler 
in the Zeitechrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, Vol. XXV, p. 484, that the 






tised a similar custom, West, in a note to his trauslation of 
the Bundahish (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. V, p. 142-3), enumerates from the 
Rivayats five kinds of marriages, or rather five kinds of wives, known to the ancient 
Persians. Among these five is the Satar (adopted) wife. When a man over fifteen 
years of age dies childless and unmarried, his relatives provide a maiden with a dowry 
and marry her to another mau. Half of hor children belong to the dead man, and the 
other half to the living ; while she herself in the next world will be the dead m 
wife. Tho analogy between the two casos is obvious. But it is to be noted that i 
the Persian case the girl is married at the expense of the deceased man’s relatives 
to a living man, upon condition that she is to be the wife of the deceased in the other 
world, and that of the children she bears to her earthly husband one half are to be 
reckoned to the deceased. Moreover, the proceeding is only adopted where the 
Aeceased has died not merely childless, but unmarried, In the Dinka ease, on the 
other hand, the deceased must have been married, for it is only the widow or an 
mmarried daughter, if Captain O’Sullivan’s collection be complete on this point, who 
ean mary the new wife. ‘This new wife, too, is married not to another man but to 
tho decoased ; she becomes in law his widow; and all the children she boars are 
reckoned as his. Among the Dinkas a widow cannot mary again, though sho may 
dear children—such children, by whomsoever begotten, heing reckoned to tho deceased 
husband. Among the Persians, however, a widow could marry again, though if her 
husband had died childless she was in exactly the same position as'a Satar wife : 
half her children belonged to her first husband ; and in auy case she herself would 
belong to him in the next world. 

Jn both eases the reusou for this curious arrangement is the value of offepring, 
even toadead man. ‘The Dinkas aro aneestor-worshippers ; and ancostor-worship is 
carried on for the advantage not merely of the descendants, Int also of the ancestors 
themselves, who benefit by the offerings made to them. ‘The Persians probably 
indulged at one time in the direct cult of the dead ; but they had passed beyond it to 
tho higher religion of Zoroaster. Yet something more than a relic of it ix to be 
traced in the teaching of the high priests “ that the duty and good works which a son 
performs are as much the father’s as though they had been done by his own hand.” 
Wherefore the faithful are enjoined in the Shayést La-Shayést “to persevere much 
“in the begetting of offspring. since it is for the acquisition of many good works at 
once” (Saered Books, Vol. V. p. 345). , SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
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Obituary : Mortimer. Wright. 
JR. Mortimer, Esq. By WV. Wright, M.B., D.Sc. B 


Te must have ‘been with the deepest regret that many members of the 
‘Anthropological Institute heard of the death of Mr. J. R. Mortimer. While it is 
probable that but few members of the prosont generation had the privilege of knowi 
him personally, all mnst have been familiar with bis work and writings. Born at 
1825, Mr, Mortimer devoted the last fifty years of his long life to 
farchmological investigations into the manner of life, the customs, and physical appear- 

habitauts of his beloved Yorkshire Wolds. It is no slight 
cause for satisfaction that he lived long enough to incorporate his results and 
‘eonelusions in book form. Forty Years’ Researches in British and Saxon Burial 
“Mounds of East Yorkshire is a book which must for ever be the final authority, #0 
far as Yorkshire is concerned, on these most interesting questions, for the work of the 
‘archeologist once done ean never be repeated. It is this which adds so enormously 
to the hebviness of his task, for the archiologist can only escape censure by the 
most rigorous attention to the most elaborate and oftentimes the most tedious pre- 
cautions. Fortunately the two important qualities of thoroughness and patience were 
present in Mr. Mortimer's character to a quite nousual dogree, and it is due to this 
That his work has the high and permanont value which it is universally admitted 
to possess, 

‘Having had the privilege on soveral ovcasious of participating with Mr. Mortimer 
in his “diggings,” I ean personally testify to the meticulous care with which all 
the operations were performed. More than this, Mr. Mortimer alone among his 
contemporaries (wwith the notable exeeption of General Pitt Rivers) bad the notion 
to collect in one building all the bones and relics obtained from the barrows which 
hhe haa opened, so that at Driffield, as at Farnham, aro museums in which all the 
evidence is present and in order, not ono link being absent. By this Mr. Mortimer 
hhas placed all students of prehistoric problems under an incalculable debt of gratitude, 
Zt is devoutly to be hoped that the dispersion will not be allowed to take place now 
that the collection bas passed from his charge, but that it will remain a lasting 
memorial to the industry, enthusiasm, and far-sighted intelligence of a man who i 
Tater years lived with ithe almost single purpose of adding to our knowledge of 
those people who moved to and fro over the face of our country so many centuries 
ago. 












































No obituary notice could be anything but incomplete which made no reference to 
some of Mr. Mortimer’s personal qualities. He was already advanced in years when 
T first had the pleasure of mecting him: his tall figure was already beginning to 
‘pend, but the energy and enthusiasm of youth were still there, and there they 
remained until the end. He was of a peculiarly kind and simple disposition, with « 
genius for friendship. He was a man of few words, with whom, however, it was 
possible to spend periods of quiet conversation or of almost unbroken silence with 
Tomplote satisfaction and pleasure. ‘To me he always seemed to personify the wide, 
Grarm, and generous spirit of the wolds. He lived much during late years in the 
Past, from which he had gleaned an inexhaustible store of reminiscences. 

"He hias left » great gap in the ranks of English archmologists, but bis work has 
een accomplished, and it will remain as & memorial so long as Englishmen continuo 
to take an interest in the prehistoric inhabitants of their country. To his friends he 
hhas left many happy and tender memories, only to be effaced by the all-prevailing 
hand of Death. WILLIAM WRIGHT. 
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REVIEWS. 
Statistics. Yule. 
An Introduction Wo the ‘Dlaory of Statistics, By G. Udoy Yule. fff 
London : Charles Griffin & Co. Ltd,, 1911. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Anthropologists will be glad to learn that @ text-book dealing in » comprebensive 
manner with the new statistical methods, and intelligible to persous having only a 
limited knowledge of mathematics, has at last made its appearance. No more 
‘eapable an author for stich a text-book could have been found than Mr. Uday 
‘Yule, whose name will always bo associated with those of Galton and Pearson as 
‘one of the founders of the new science. ‘The work is based on the Newmarch 
Lectures delivered by the anthor at University College, London, and the whole 
subject is expounded in a clear, logical, and original style. 

Mr. Yule divides his subject into threo main divisions: I. The Theory of 
Attributes ; II. The Theory of Variables ; and III. The Theory of Sampling. 

In Part I. the theory of classification by dichotomy and of manifold classifica- 
tion, is explained. ‘This section also deals with the very important subject of the 
association of attributes, the degree of which is so simply expressed by the author’ 
well-known coefficient of association, here clearly distinguished from the coefficient 
‘of correlation with which some undecerning critics have recently confounded it. A 
simple explanation of Pearson's contingeney coefficient and its limitations is given in 
this section, 

In Port If—dealing with the thoory of variables—we have valoable chapters 
‘on frequency of distribution, averages, measares of dispersion, and correlation. ‘These 
chapters are characterised by the great breadth with which the subject is treated 5 
not only do we find discussions of the properties of arithmetical means, and medians, 
but also of the less commonly employed geometric and harmonic means. Similarly the 
student is not left with the impression that the standard deviation is the only known 
‘measure of dispersion, due attention being directed to the calculation and properties 
of the mean deviation. 

‘Phe chapter on partial correlation will be of special interest and value to the 
stadent with only a limited knowledge of the higher mathematics, ‘The theory of 
partial correlation promises to be a most powerful instrument of investigation—not 
‘only in physical anthropology but more especially in psychological anthropology. 
‘Phis theory as originally propounded could be understood only by persons trained in 
the use of doterminants till Yule devised his marvellously simple proof in which 
the use of determinants is entirely dispensed with. ‘This method is here explained 
for tho first time in a text-book. In his discussion of the theory of sampling, 
Mr. Yule has introduced several innovations; he has, for example, got rid of thet 
‘confusing terminological survival “probable error” and substituted for it the easily 
intelligible ‘standard deviation of simple sampling.” 

‘At the end of each chapter is a bibliography for the use of students who desire 
a more advanced knowledge of the subject, and numerous exercises are given for 
practice in statistical ealeulations. 

Wo have no hesitation in saying that the publication of this volume will give 
‘4 great impetus to the diffusion of exact methods of dealing with anthropological 
data, and thereby lead to important advances in the Seienee of Man, u.G. 
































Burma. Milne. 
Shane at Home, By Mrs. Lele Mie, Rp. xxiv-+ 269. Tonons Jon 45 
‘Murray, Albemarle Street, W., 1910. 
‘The Shan among whom Mrs. Milne has lived are those of the Northern Shan 
States and form but a fraction of the widely-spread Tai race. From Assam on the 
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vest to Cambodia and Amam on the easti the ‘Tai are still numerous aud offer to 
the student of ethnology and of linguistics many diffcatt but interesting problems. 

‘Mrs, Milne’s picture of Shan life is clear and very complete, She deseribes in 
simple stinightforward language the lifeshistory, from the cradle to the grave, of 
people of remarkable gentleness and kindly ways. Obviously her task has been one 
Of affectionate regard, a pleasnre as well as a pious duty. Birth, marriage aud death 
feustoins, games, food, the arts and industries, the folklore and the religious beliefs of 
the Northern Shan are pictured for us finely with insight, respect and sympathy, 
aqalities which give an additional value to the book. ‘The numerous beautiful photo- 
graphs by tho author illustrate and amplify the text and adorn a very handsomely 
presented work. 

Tn her preface (p- xix) Mrs. Milne deals rather scornfully with the expression 
‘worship of the implements of trade such as plough or a razor,” and quotes & 
Kashmiri informant to the effect that the prayer is invariably addressed to an nnsecn 
deity. ‘The actual state of affairs is made quite clear by Mr. Crooke in the locus 
classicus on Tool fetishism (Folklore of Northern India, U, p. 183 et seq.). Tho 
fttention (I avoid the term worship deliberately) aud the respectful regard which are 
paid by Hindus to the implements of their industry seom to be based on reverence 
For the power in the tool or instrument, be it the pen of the ready writer or the 
sword of the soldier, the quality in virtue of which they work. Hindu religious theory 
Shows very markedly the dependence of the persoual on the impersonal phase of 
religios respect aud awe, ‘The explauation given to me by a Bengali clerk of the 
Sri pauchami festival, was that they worshipped the power of the pon, the implement 
of the writer caste. 

‘The belief in a dual spirit guardianship is interesting. Lushai belief explains 
the instability of human character as typified by Lushai, varium et mutabile semper, 
fas due to the conflict of two spirits, thlarao (Ethnography of India, p. 226). 

"The bean game, known among the Shans as makuim, is widely diffused 
area, It is played in Manipur, the Naga Hills, aud the Lushai Hills, accor 
rrles almost identical in every detail with those given by Mx. Milne (p. 61). 

‘The device of marking grades of social maturity by differences of coiffure is 
common aud is well marked amoug the Tibeto-Burman races. ‘The separation of the 
sexes at the fast days is a feature of some sociological importance and is found among, 
‘the Naga as a part of the geoua system. 

‘At a time when the conceptional theory of the origin of totemism is to the front, 
beliefs stich as those of the Shan (p. 181), however faint the light they throw upon 
this difficult problem, shonld be osrefully analysed and their provenance and history 
ascertained. “The soul of a child is believed to euter into the mother from 20 to 
©'30 days after conception, It is bronght to earth by an attondant spirit. It alights 
« on fruit or vegetable food, but not on meat, when the woman is eating, and is 
« swallowed by her.” Here, then, a child is a revenant, a reincarnation of a previously 
existing soul, here, as among tho Tibete-Burman races, often the embodiment of 
deceased tribesman (p. 111). 

"The chapter on medicine and charms is deserving of careful study and attention 
and is of especial interest to the folklorist. It shows the effect of the mixture of 
eas and practices which inevitably results from the couflict of various stages of 
mental enlture, 

Mrs. Milue hazards the suggestion that the thunder legend (p. 207) may have 
come in someway from Manipur. It is a curious and perhaps a relevant fact that 
polo started in Manipar in the reign of Khagenba, circa s.p. 1600, a monarch whose 
intimacy with the Shan kings of his day was the featire of his foreign poliey, which 
pushed bim over his western border into Cachar, where he captured many ponies. 

[ 8] 
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Polo in Manipur originated spontancously, as I hold, as a development from the 

national game of hookey. Its name in Manipari, sagol kangiet, means pony hockey, 

(Sa =animal, gol = foreign, kang =bean (the bean used in the game which Shan 

call mani), and jet Ie would be well within the bounds of possibility 

that the Shan legend had its origin in the days, conturies ago, of the entente cordiale 
gs. 

At a time when the Couneil of the Royal Anthropological Institute are pressing 
upon Government the importance from a. commercial point of view, of a sound systematic 
knowledge of the social ideas of the dependent races within the Empire, evidence such 
as that which Mrs, Milne gives on pp. 137 ef seq. of the failure of British traders 
to grasp the markets which soldiers and civilians have won for him is singularly 
valuable and apposite. 

OF the sidelights into the character and habits of this very charming and 
interesting people I will cite but two, the splendid tolerance of Buddhism and the 
difficulty which Shan like others have found in some of the essential doctrines of 
Buddhism, parts of which read very much like anticipations of the new philosophy 
which all London has flocked to hear from the eloquent lips of M. Bergson, 

T have said enough to show that Mrs. Milne’s book is fall of personal charm and 
of interest for the serious student of the anthropology of Further India. 

‘The Rey. W. W. Cochrane, a missionary among this gentle tolerant, industrious 
people, contributes two chapters to the book, one on the history of the Shan and the 
‘other on the language, but no bibliographical list is given, 

Tdo-not think the map on p.4 at all worthy of the book. In conclusion let me 
express the sincere hope that Mrs. Milne will give us an account of the Palaung, 
whom philologists place in a linguistic group, Mon Khmer, which is of the greatest 
terest to all concerned in tracing ont the relationships of the congeries of tribes 
this part of Asia with the wild tribes of the Malay Peninsula, and, possibly, even 
th the Australian savages. T. C. HODSON. 













































Religion. Frangais. 
LeEglie et la Soredterc. Por J. rangi, Pare: Librairie Critique,” 4B 
Emile Nourry. 

‘The practice of soreery or witeheraft belongs to all races and to all ages. It 
was eo-existent with the earliest-known records of the human species ; it exists now 
more or less among civilised as well as amongst primitive peoples.“ Sorcellerie” in 
its broadest terms does not necessarily imply dealings with evil spirits, but is better 
efined by the Afriean phrase, “making magic,” i. the endeavour to alter the 
normal course of nature by an appeal to, or the exercise of, some superior control- 
Ting influonee, Nor is it necessary that “ Sorecllerie” should be practised exclusively 
for an evil purpose. ‘The rainmakers and witch doctors, who play s0 important a 
part amongst all primitive peoples, are as much revered for their supposed power to 
break up a drought or to heal the sick as they are feared for their ability to destroy 
an enemy or to east a spell on an obuoxions individual or his belongings. ‘Thus, 
even in the twelfth century the clergy were occasionally wont to claim magical 
powers, and M. J. Frangais, in the interesting book before us, tells us that one 
priest celobrated for his necromancy—Gerbert D’Aurillac—became Pope, while an 
Archbishop of Bessugon employed ecclesiastical wizards to bunt out heretics. At the 
‘same time priests were directed to tench their flock that demonological mysteries, 
and especially the witehes' sabbath, were mere creations of the imagination, aod that 
whoever believed the contrary was a heretic and a pa Indeed, the people, 
and not the Chureh, first took measures to punish suspected wizards and witches by 
lynch law, but in the thirteenth eontury the popular feeling hiad become so strong 
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that the Church felt bound to take cognisance of the alleged evil. In the fourteenth 
century, thanks to a Papal bull of John XXIT, began a series of the most atrocious 
oruelties, which lasted thronghont Europe for more than 200 years, and, indeed, only 
ended in 1782 when, for the last time, a woman was beheaded for witcheraft in the 
Canton of Glas, a doctor having accused her of having bewitched bis daughter. 

Daring the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries what may be called the sorcery 
‘mania raged in every European country, the epidemic not only affecting ecclesiastical 
officials, eager to punish those suspected of diabolical practices, but the people them- 
‘who denounced their neighbours upon the slightest pretext, such, for instance, 
‘as wilfully crushing a snail shell. Moreover, this extraordinary spirit infected the 
accused themselves, who frequently gave minute details of their amorous adventures 
with the archfiend, and the obsceno and degrading debaucherios of the witches’ 
eablath. In their turn they would denouneo many of their acquaintances as having 
taken part in these orgies, and, as witchoraft was pronounced an “exceptional 
« grime and required only one witness, the number of persons condemned ean easily 
be imagined. In 1676 there was a fashion for sorcery in high circles, and we find 
ladies of the Court, and, it is said, even Madame de Montespan herself, taking part in 
the “Black Mass,” the leading features of which are described by M. Frangais, who 
states that a well-kuown Parisian abbé was credited with having officiated at these 
orgies. 

With regard to the actual spells and charms described, these differ but Little from 
those exereised all over the world. Waxen images of the person to be afficted pierced 
swith pins, love philtres, ointments, by which those auointed could become a wild 
animal such as the legendary Loup-Garou, spells cast over obnoxious personages for 
private or political purposes, cattle bewitched, were the most frequent; while witches 
wore aceredited with a power of transporting their spiritual forms to the Sabbath, 
eaving their human bodies quietly reposing and apparently asleep, even within prison 
walls. ‘Though many of the avowals were wrung from the accused by the most 
horrible tortures, many vietims held to their confessions at the very stake, avd the 
force of auto-suggestion has never been more strikingly illustrated than in these 
instances. Of course, the mark with which the Devil stamps his own and which was 
invariably sought for and as invariably found, was some spot on the body, perfecily 
insensible to pain, and from which the torturer’s needle would not draw blood. 
M. Francais gives the official statistics of those executed in many of the affected 
regions, aod these, only to quote a few, will give some idea of the number of persons 
‘who actually suffered. For instance, in three years one judge alone, M. Boguet, claimed 
to have bumed, between 1658 and 1660, 1,500 persons, while at Strasbourg, in four 
days, 130 perished at the stake, the numbers in the years 1615 to 1635 amounting to 
‘more than 6,000. Protestant Germany was no more merciful than her Roman Catholic 
neighbours, while the epidemic raged fiercely in Austria and Germany, spreading 
in a lesser degree to Holland, Switzerland, England, and, in later years, to 
America, 

‘The book is especially interesting as showing how widely witeberaft of mediaeval 
Europe differed from that of primitive peoples, the former being considered productive 
mainly of evil and debauchery, while the Intter was regarded in a great measure as 
tending to the general benefit. Another point is the intense personality of the Devil 
‘as shown by his amorous tendencies and his general behaviour towards his devotees. 
It was this, doubtless, which brought sbout the terrible crusade which M. Francais 
‘0 vividly sets forth, and for which he so seathingly condemns the ecclesiastical 
authorities as having, in the first instance, given way to popular outery and then 
out-Heroding Herod with what he terms their “demoniacal theology.” T. H. J. 
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Physical Anthropology. Weissenberg. 
Das Wachstum des Menschen, nach Alter, Gesehlecht und Raswe. Vou Dr. 7] 

8. Weissenberg. 220 pp, 2 plates, and 22 graphie charts, Stuttgart : Strecker 

and Schroeder, 1911. 

‘This is the most important work on the growth and proportions of the human 
body which has appeared since the publication of Quetelet’s Anthropometrie in 1870. 
‘The author has won already a high place among European anthropologists on account 
of his researches into the growth and physical structure of the Jews of South 
Russia, ‘The date of his published papers form the basis of the preseut book, His 
faim has been to measure one hundred individuals (fifty malo and fifty female) for 
each year of life from birth onwards until the twentieth year is reached, when larger 
groups were taken. The larger groups, six in number, represent (1) individuals 
Detween 21-25; (2) 26-80: (8) 1-40; (4) 41-50 ; (5) 51-60; (6) over 61. Fifteen 
‘measurements were taken of each individual, including the statue, span, sitting height, 
length of trank, arm, hand, leg, and foot lengths, shoulder and hip breadths, head 
and chest circumferences, head and neck length, body weight, and two measurements 
of musele strength. The data yielded by these measurements, tabnlated and 
systematised, form the basis of Dr. Weissenberg’s book. ‘The facts aro new and 
particularly valuable because they relate ton race of which very little was known from 
an anthropological point of view. 

Te is impossible to summarise Dr. Weissenbérg’s statistics, and it is almost equally 
dificult to indicate briefly the conclusions he draws from them. ‘The growth changes 
are grouped under seven periods : ‘The first, from birth to the close of the third year, 
is the one of most rapid growth ; in the second, ending with the sixth year, growth 
has slackened ; in the third, which ends in boys at the eleventh and in girls at the 
ninth year, « further in the rate of growth occurs; the fourth period is 
the one of sexual ripening, growth is accelerated and secondary characters appear. 
In boys the fourth period extends from twelfth to the end of tho seventeenth yeare, 
in girls from touth to the end of the fourteenth year. ‘The fifth period is one of 
‘maturation, it extends from the eighteenth to the twenty-fifth in men, and from the 
fifteenth to the eightesnth in women. ‘Then follows a comparatively stable period— 
‘the sixth—which ends for both sexes at the fiftieth year, when the seventh or 
retrograde period sets in. ‘The stages are convenient, but Dr. Weissonberg is too 
facourate an observer to regard them es more than spproximations to the truth. 
‘The difference between one individual and another is often very great, and each part 
‘of the body has its own growth history, that of the head, for instance, being very 
different to that of the leg, and the foot from that of the trunk, The manner 
in which Dr. Weissenberg has worked ont the growth history of the various parts of 
the body emnstitutes a real service to anthropology. 

Soon after the publication of Dr. Weissenborg's work there appeared in the 
British Medical Journal (July 17th, 1911, p. 1423) a table of the average height 
‘and weight of English sebool children, by Drs, Tuxford anid Glegg. ‘Tho English 
doy of five is 1-030 mm, high and 17°54 kilos. in weight; the Jewish boys of South 
Russia aged five measured by De. Weisconberg were 23 mm. less in height and 
1°36 kilos. less in weight. In the fourteenth year, the English boys were 1°471 mm, 
high and 38°15 kilds. in weight, while the Russian Jews were only 18 mm, less in 
height and °26 kilos. less in weight. ‘The Jewish girls lind overtaken and outstripped 
the English girls by the fourteenth year both in height and weight. From a coy 
parison of Dr. Roberts's statistics and his own Dr. Weisseuberg had inferred that in 
relatively tall races, such as the English, the growth changes at puberty are later 
appearing, are more intense, and last over a longer period than in races of a relatively 
low stature, such as the Russian Jews and Japauese. ‘The comparison just mule 
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etwoen the modern statistes for English school children and Russian Jews bear ont 
Dr, Weissenberg’s conclusions, for it is not until the period of puberty is reached that 
the Russian girls overtake the English girls in height and weight. 

‘Tho Inws of growth form one of the tre foundation stones on which our 
knowledgo of racial anatomy must be based ; Dr. Weissenberg has helped to lay this 
stone securely and truly. A. KEITH. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 


Eighteenth International Congress of Americanists, 1912. 18 

‘The International Congress of Americanists have accepted the invitation, 
issued by the Royal Anthropological Institute, to hold their eighteenth session in 
London in 1912, at the Imperial Institute. ‘This Congress which meets every two 
years, is devoted to the historical and scientific study of the two Americas and their 
inhabitants, and the papers read and the questions disenssed during the session relate 
to the following subjects -— 

(@) Native American ruces, their origin, their geographical 
history, their physical characteristics, Ianguages, ci 
religion, habits, and customs. 

® Native monuments and the archwology of the Americas. 

(©) History of the discovery and European occupation of the new world. 

‘The Congress has already mot at Nauey, Paris, Berlin, Stuttgart, Vienna, Madrid, 
Hoelva, Turin, Brussels, Luxemburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Mexico, New York, 
Quebec, and in 1910 at Buenos Ayres and Mexico, at tho special invitation of the 
Governments of those countries, in celebration of the hundredth anniversary of Argentine 
and Mexican independence. 

‘The members of the Congress have more than once informally expressed the hope 
that an invitation from this country might be forthcoming, and the opportunity has 
now been taken of removing what has become little less than a national reproach. 
‘Phe desire to mect in England is no doubt increased by the importance of the coll 
tions illustrating the archrology and ethnography of Ameriea preserved in the museums 
of this country, and in private hands. ‘The British Museum possesses the largest 
collection in ‘the world of ancient Mexican mosaies, a splendid series of Peruvian 
pottery and textiles, as well as the earliest objects collected in New England and 
the north-west coast of America ; the latter including many specimens of the highest 
value and scientific importance secured during the voyages of Captain Cook and of 
Vancouver. Oxford possesses an unrivalled collection of ancient Mexican picture- 
ings, most of them from the library of Archbishop Laud, which are only in part 
known to the public through the publications of Lord Kingsborough and Prescott’s 
History of the Conquest of Mecico. Cambridge owns an extremely important collec- 
tion of casts of American sculptures ; Liverpool, a fine series of pottery and wonderful 
stone implements from British Hondures; and Salisbury, an unique collection of 
objects illustrating the craftsmanship of the North American Indians, Besides these 
many most valuable and interesting specimens, now in private hands, could be collected 
together and exhibited. 

The expenses involved in the entertainment of such a Congress are naturally 
considerable ; the cities which have previously acted as hosts have taken a liberal 
view of their obligation in this direction, and it would ill become this country to fall 
short of the standard set by them. 

Donations to the general fund and member 
J. Gray, Esq., 50, Groat Russell Strect. 


Printed by EyxE ap Srorriswoopr, Lrp., His Majesty's Printers, Bast Harding Street, E.O, 
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Obituary: Topinard. ‘With Plate ©. Chervin. 

Dr. Paul Topinard. Born November 4, 1880; Died December 20, {9 
1911. By Arthur Chervin, M.D. 

Le Doeteur Paul Topinard, dont le nom fut eonstamment associé 2 celui de Broce 
dans Thistoire de I'Anthropologic frangaise, est mort A Paris le 20 décembre, 1911. 

Ti Gait membre associé de l'Institut Royal d’Anthropologie de la Grande 
Bretagne et de !'TIrlande depuis de longues années (1878). 

Sa vie, entitrement consaerée étude, mérite d’étre rappelée. 

N6 A Mslo Adam (Seine-ct-Oise) le 4 novembre 1880, le jeune Paul commenga 
ses études au College Ste-Barbe, de Paris. Il fut bientdt obligé de les interrompre 
pour suivre son ptre qui, possesseur d'un immense domaine de 20,000 arpents dans 
PEtat de New York, venait de se décider & y aller mener In rude vie de pionnien 
Le jeune Paul passait son temps & parcourir les montagnes couvertes de foréts ot 
la Delaware prend sa source, sans autre ambition que In chasse ou In péche. Tl 
‘mena, pendant une dizaine d’années, une existence de liberté absolue od il acquit 
cette indépendance d’esprit qui était le trait particulier de son caractire. 

On se décida, cependant, un jour, A Menvoyer an Coll’ge de la petite 
Delhi, voisine des fermes de son pire. Puis, il passa 4 Philadelphie ob i su 
tantét ies cours de I’oole publique, tantét ceux du college des Augustin. La guerre 
civile que, s¢ faisaient entre eux, les protestants anglais et les eatholiques Irlandais 
fut suivie de incendie de son collage, ot il fut encore obligé de changer d'école. 
Cotte fois, c'est i New York qu'il alla. Il y resta deux années dans une Geole 
‘commerciale. 

Mais lo négoce w'était pas son fait, Bt, X son rotonr Paris, en 1848, Paul 
inl xe mit enfin A des études sérieuses, avec ardenr et persévérance, Quelques 
nommé interne des Hépitaux de Paris, aprés un 


























To 
années apres, on 1853, il était 
brillant concours. 

Tl fut recu Doctour en médecine, en 1860, avec une these intitulée: Quelgues 
apergus sur ‘Ia chirurgie anglaise qui ent wn grand retentissement. Co succds 
encouragenit le jenme docteur, qui faisait parattre, année suivante, un ouvrage 
remarkquable sur Ataxie locomotrice progressive qui cut les honneurs d'une traduction 
et Pobtention du prix Civrienx, & l'Académie de Médecine. 
nard semblait done desting 2 se consacrer entirement Ia pratique 
médicale, Déji, une nombreuse clienttle réclamait ses soins et il se préperait aux 
concours des 1ép 

La guerre de 1870 arriva, bientdt snivie de la Commune, et la maison que Topinard 
habitait rue Royale fut ineendige. I! éprouva alors, comme beaucoup d’entre nou 
AGeouragement profond an contact des terribles Gvéuemonts qui s’étaient déroulés 
sous nos yeux. Il semblait que tout fut & jamais perdu, 

Broca, qui avait enrolé Topinard dans la Société a’ Anthropologie, ds 1860, profita 
de ce moment de déeonragement pour Ini persuader de renoncer i In pratique médicale. 
Ile pressa vivement de se vouer, avec Ini, aux Gtndes nouvelles et particulidrement 
captivantes de Mhistoire naturelle de Homme. Il fit entrevoir, & son esprit enrienx 
de science, les probitmes 2 éucider, les vérités & découvrir. Broca fut si persuasif que 
‘Topinard abandonna In médecine et suivit Broca, dont il devint I’éleve de préilection 



















































{der 1a création dun Inboratoire Wanthropologie & "Ecole 
des Hantes-Etudes, Topinard en fut Je Directeur-xdjoint. 

Ui s'agissait de prendre soin des collections anatomiqnes qui, déja, commengaient 
4 s'accumnler dans le Musée de In Société, Topinard fut nommé Conservatenr des 


Collections. 
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Broca vensit de fonder 1a Revue d'Anthropologie, Topinard en devint Ia chevilte 
L’Eeole d’Anthropologie veniait de s'ouvrir sous In direction de Broea, Topinard 
en fat nommé Professeur avec les Bertillon, los Hovelacque, les de Mortllet, los Bordior, 
les Dally, tous anjonrd’hui dispar 
Topinard Gtait, comme son Maitre, d'une activité dévorante, it sulisait 4 toutes 
les besognes : au laboratoire, an mnsée, A Ia Revue, 2 "Ecole, on trouvait toujours 
Broca et ‘Topinard a la tiche. Ce fat I’6poque hérotque ! 

Le 1 janvier 1876, Topinand publiait dans In “Bibliothique des seioncos 
contomporaines,” Glitée par Reinwald, un volume intitulé Z'Anthropologie. Ce 
Tivre ent un snceds extraordinaire. La premidre édition fut enlevGo on quelques 
mois, C’était, 2 proprement parler, un manuel qui mettait au point tontos los questions 
WAnthropologie. I avait le grand mérite do venir 4 yon heure et de n’avoir pas do 
similaire dans sncano littérature. Ce volume fut traduit dans toutes les langues et 
fut un grand nombre ditions frangaisos. Il est devenn classique auprés des 
paturalistes et des oxploratenrs scientifiques des Deux Mondes. ll fit davantage 
pour la vulgarisation ot pour le développement de "Anthropologie que quarante mémoires 
plus savants, plus originanx, qui vinrent apres. 

Za mort de Broea qui survint brusquement, en 1880, Inissait In Société 
a'Anthropologie désemparée. IL n'y ent qu'une voix pour confier % Topinard le 
rapeau de Anthropologie frangaise ot il fot nommé, 4 Punanimité, seerétaire-général 
Qe Ia Soviété, fonction que Broca avait exerese pendant vingt ans. 

"Pénéteé de Ia responsabilité qui lui incombait, Topinard redoubla d’ardeur et 
maintint la Société dans état de prospérité ob avait Inissée son Maitre, 

‘Tleontinuait sa collaboration aux Revues, son enseignement 2 I'Reole, sos travaux 
‘do laboratoire. II faisaic face X tontes les taches. Il eut la joie de voir ses offorts 
couronnés de steeds ot los études anthropologiques continuer A passionner les plus 
tobles exprits. Crest 2 sos legons quo se sont formés tous coux qui en France se 
sont faits, dopais, un nom dans I'Anthropologie anatomique. 

Jo ne rappelerai pas ici les multiples travaux scientifiques qui ont renda eéfebre 
Je nom de Paul Topinard, Je ne parlerai ni de sos instructions pour les voyageurs, 
fide ses mémoires sur les questions si imporrantes de méthode, sur le technique 
ranfologique, Panthropométrie, Ia morphologie ou Véthuologic. Je citerai woulement 
Son bean trailé danthropologie générale, paru on 1885, qui est son convre magistrale 
ct Je couronnement de sou long labeur. 

“Ain suite de quelques injustices dont sou earacttre droit et loyal eut fort & 
soufftir, Topinard se démit de toutes ses fonetions et se rotira. Dds lors, il eontinus 
de travailler; mais il cessa de publier, Son sileuco fut vivement ressenti dans To 
monde scientifique. 

‘Fasque dans ses dernidres années, Paul Topinard avait gardé, une activité de 
‘corps ot d'esprit qui faisait l'admiration de ses amis. 

“Aujourd'hni, devant. cette tombe, nows pouvons dGclarer, sans riaquer un soul 
Aémenti, que Paul ‘Topiuard Inisse un nom respecté parmi les Anthropologistes 
frangais’ ot Gtrangers. IL laisse parmi ses coll2gues et ses amis de In Sociées 
@Anthropologie le souvenir d'na homme bon, bienveillant, aecucillant aux jeunes et 
foujoars prot A se dGpenser pour tous eeux-—et ils Gtaieut nombroux—qui faissient 
appel & son expérience et 2 son éradition, 

‘On me permetira dajouter le témoignage personnel do plus de trente années, qu'il 
fut tonjours un ami serviable, dévouSe, stir ot fiddle. 

‘Puisse ce souvenir Cou, gardé par les témoins de son activité scientifique apporter 
quelque réconfort dans le ecur brisé de Ia trts dévou’e compagne de sa vie. 

ARTHUR CHERVIN, M.D. 
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Nyasaland. Garbutt. 
Native Customs in Nyasa (Manganja) Yao (Ajawa). By 0 
H.W. Garbut. 

Witcheraft-—When anyoue wishes to learn how to bewitch they go to a person 
who is suspected of being a wizard and ask him if he can make them famous (kuchuka), 
a8 it is impossible to go and ask to be made a wizanl. 

‘The profession is not confined to men. 

‘Tho wiard frst asks the applicant if he (or she) has a relative, or a sister, 
mother, or aunt of a relative, who is expecting to become a mother. "No one can 
be taught the profession uuless they can comply with this condition. If he can the 
wizard tells bim to go home and wait until the child is born. Should it be born dead 
the applicant leas where it is going to be buried and reports it to the wizard. 
After the burial the teacher and pupil go to the grave and dig out the body. ‘The 
wizard ents open the body and takes out the liver and heart, these he mixes with 
some ground nuts (mitsits), roasts and gives to the pupil to eat. 

Tt would be interesting to know what procedure is followed if the child is born 
alive. 

‘The wizard also gets some roots out of the bush, mixes them with the nostrils, 
hair off the forehead, and the wrist bone of a hyena, burns them and mixes the ashes 
with castor oil (ntsatsi). This mixture he pats into the tail of a hyena. He also 
snakes @ necklace of human teeth, thumbs, dried eyes, ears, nose, &e., and gives it 
to his pupil 

All wizards are said to possess tame hyenas and owls, which they keep in a 
eave and feed with human flesh. 

When the pupil has finished his course of instruction the teacher supplies him 
‘with a hyena and an owl. 2 

Wizards wre said to be able to got into huts at night without disturbing the 
sleepiog inmates. ‘They are said to do this by means of the above-mentioned hyena 
tail. When they come to the front of tho hut they tie the tail into a knot and push 
the door open, enter and find everyone fast asleep. 

The hyena tail in Nyasaland is a very serious thiog to the natives and an 
important part of a thief's outfit. ‘These thieves are called “chitake,” and are 
to be able to kill a goat without letting it cry out, or to steal from the hut of any 
‘wizard except the mabisalila. 

‘The following are five classes of witch doctors :— 


























1. Waula = = =the bone thrower. 
2, Mapondela = = the ordeal poison pounder. 
3, Mabisalila- =~ =the witch hider. 

4, Mabvumbula = = the shewer or pointer. 


5, Namlondol = the theft doctor. 

1, Waula.—When a person is sick the relatives go to the bone thrower 
‘Waula kukevmbiza) to find out who is bewitching the sick one, ‘The bone thrower 
asks for the names of the people living at the kraal. ‘This information having been 
given, he says to his bones, “‘Tamvatu muvanewe tandinza usankwo woka” (“Just 
listen, my boy, tell me and choose amongst these names by yourself”). He goes on, 
+E! EE” and then mentions the name of the porson who is suspected of bewitching 
the sick person. 

2, Mapondela.—The relatives return home and send for the ordeal poison pounder 
{mwabvi—ordeal, mapondela—the one who pounds). ‘This man gets the poison, eslled 
by the natives “ mwabvi,” from the bark of a tree of that name. When ho gots 
‘this bark he takes only the pieces which fall open, not those which fall fist. ‘That 
which falls flat is called “mpelanjilu.” Mapondela keeps this ordeal poison in a hay 
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made out of baboon skin, When he arrives at the kraal of the sick person the relatives 
hide him: Barly in the morning the headman of the kraal shouts with a loud voico, 
“ Musadie nsima musadie kanthn” (Do not eat porridge or anything else”), and orders 
‘a young man to call all the people in the kraal to come together. The people then 
go with the headman to the fields (panthando). There the mapondela appears in full 
dress, leaping and singing, “ Dzanja lamanzele lilipanyama” (“The left hand is at the 
meat)” Whilst singing he pounds the mwabvi, mixes it with the exerement of hyenas, 
owls, de, and calling the people one by one he gives them it to drink, He tells the 
relatives of the people, some of whom presently die and some vomit, that those who 
die are guilty, and those who vomit are innocent but have to pay the pounder. 

‘Tho dend ‘bodies are loft at the drinking plnce (nthando) and are eaten by birds 
and wild beasts. 

3. Mabisalila.—When a porson dies, a brother or son of the deceased goes to 
“ Mabisalila” andasks him to go to the kraal where he died. He goes with the relative, 
and reaches the kraal secretly at night so thut he is not seen. Having found out 
tho time arranged for tho funeral, they go to the place of burial aud measure a place 
where the body bas to be buried. Mabisalila with two mon are left hidden here, 
whilst the relative returns to the kraal to join the others in earrying the body to the 
grave. They dig a pit in a place pointed out by the relative, the same place as 
‘Mabisalila measured. When they have dng about eight feet deep they make a room 
in the side of the pit and pnt the body in. ‘They then put sticks and a mat to 
separate the body from the soil with which they fill in the pit, Having filled it in 
they return to their kraal. Before going to tho kraal, however, they go to a river or 
brook and wash; the women bathe dowa the stream and the men up the stream. 
When the monmers reach the Kraal they find a goat killed and cooked, but before 
eating it they bum the hut of the deceased. ‘The rolative then slips away and rejoins 
‘Mabisalila, who has proviously provided himself with poisoned skewers and a koodoos 
hom. Wizards or witches are supposed to visit the grave at sundown, as they are 
afraid to go later. ‘They come in a whirlwind with their baskets of human bones, 
‘Mabisalila blows his horn, the wizards then fall and become blind, and he stabs them 
swith the poisoned skewers, which he breaks off, leaving a portion in their bodies. 
When he has finished doing this he sends his two mon home, and, stooping, he blows 
his horn to wake up the wizards. ‘The wizards scatter away, but return to the grave 
for revenge. They find no one, however, as the Mabisalila ran away with them, but, 
instead of returning to the grave when they did, he went home. The next morning 
all the victims are unable to sit down owing to the broken skewers, acd in a few days 
some of them die, and the broken skewer points are found in them. 

4, Mabvunbula.—When natives are always sick in their kraal the headman and 
his people agree to send for the witch pointer. A man is then sent to Mabvumbula’s 
kraal with a pair of fowls. On arriving he laps his hands in front of the Mab- 
vumbula and says, “I have been sent by my headman to disturb you and to ask 
« you to come and dance in front of your slaves to-morrow morning.” In reply he 
simply nods his head. ‘The messenger returns home and tells the headman that the 
fowls have boon accepted. Early the next morning the witch pointer comes, bringing 
with him a koodoo hom, small buck’s horn, zebra’s tail, and a pot of castor oil. He 
is dressed in full dress of wild animal skins, and brings boys with him. On arriving, 
he finds the headman and all his people waiting to receive him. Mabvumbula’s boys 
eat drums and he, putting the castor oil (ntsaési) on the ground, holding the koodoo 
hom in the left hand and tho zebra tail in the right, dances with the people in a 
circle round him. ‘The small buck horn hangs from his neck by a piece of hyena 

‘Mabvumbula sings, “Monsen ndatsenda ndaova lelo sindinaziwona” (“I have 
travelling to-day through country which I never saw before”). He then dips 
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the tail in the castor ofl and swings it round so as to spray the pedple whilst he 
whistles with the small buck’s horn, He tells’ all the people to look at him and 
he points the koodoo horn at each one. Soon he leaps and hits with the tail the 
fone suspected of being a wizard. The Mabvumbula’s boys immediately bind the 
suspected person or persons and take them off to be burned or stoned. 

A good headman did not allow this practice unloss he had previously sont for 
the ordeal poison pounder to make an examination by the ordeal. 

5. Namlondola-—Whenever goods or sheep are stolen by the magie thieves 
(Chitaka) the owner gets permission from the headman of the kraal to engage the 
services of the theft doctor.” He goes to the doctor and makes him a present, 
saying, “Master, I am your servant, who has lost all his goods and have nothing 
left; please accept this present and follow me to-morrow. ‘The doctor answers, 
“Yes, my son.” 

On his return, the owner of the stolen goods dées not tell the people at his kraal 
that he has engaged the doctor. Early the next day Namlondola arrives, bringing 
with him the horn of an eland or of a koodoo. His face is covered with red paint 
(cebre) and he goes to the headman and tells him that le bas been invited to come 
to the kraal by one of the inhabitants. ‘The headman calls the man who has lost 
the goods and tells him to get four strong men. When these men are found thoy all 
0 to the place where the stolen goods used to be, and Namlondola orders two of the 
men to lift up the born and two to press it down. ‘The horn starts moving forward 
and follows the thieves? tracks to the place where the goods are hidden; here the horn 
slips from the four men’s grasp and drops to the ground. The four men dig, and the 
goods are found. If the goods are found in a hue the owner of the hut is considered 
the thief and is tied up. If he is well known he is fined a slave and some goats, 
Dut if he is a “nobody” he is but. 

When the goods are found in the bush, Namlondola says to his horn, “Now, 
“friend, show me where the thieves are.” ‘The four men then grasp the hora as 
before and it scems to pall all four men until it arrives at the thieves’ kraal and 
stops before the hut of the head thiof. The owner of this hut is tied up uutil he 
iseloses the names of his accomplices. If common people they were bumt and the 
doctor was allowed to take away from their huts all he could carry and was also 
paid a fee of two goats by the owner of the stolen property. 

When « boy of about ten years steals fowls, oggs, &c., bis parents may decide 
to punish him. To do so the mother takes hold of his left hand and shoves it into 
some hot ashes and pours cold water on to them, though the youth eries the mother 
does not let his hand go until the vice is sealed out. This is to teach the boy that 
when he grows to manhood his whole body will be burnt if he steals, 

Lupanda—Every year the boys who are about twelve years old have to be 
cireumeised. Parents who have sons of that age make arrangements by laying in 
a stock of fowls, beans, bananas, and by grinding much native flour. 

‘The chief of the district gives the order and fixes the day on which the boys 
fare to be sent to a place appointed. Tho chief also orders the father or brother 
‘of each boy to build a hut for the boys to sleep in. These huts are always built 
near a running stream. When theso camp huts are finished the place is called 
“Ndagala,” Before leaving their homes for this eamp the boys are provided with a 
farewell moal by their parents, 

Bach boy has his own guard, or teacher, called “Pungu.” ‘The Pungu, singing, 
leads his scholar to the camp. ‘The chief teacher (Mmichila) is the most skilful, and 
is called “the one with a tail,” becanso be carries a zebra tail. When the boys arrive 
at the camp their clothes are taken away from them and they are clothed in stuff 
called “‘nkwende,” made from the bark of a tree. ‘This is done to disguise them, so 
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that people passing near the camp may not recognise them. ‘To-day, instead of this 
Dark cloth, they use sack 

‘Muichila arrives the moming after the boys, and each Pungu prepares his boy 
(Namwali—the one to be cireumcised) and takes him to a secret place where they 
are kept waiting for the Mmichila’s orders, he being in another place with other men. 
Presently he orders the Namwali to be brought to him one at a time, As each arrives 
he is cirenmeised, and his cries, if any, are not heard by the other boys as the men 
with the Mmichila shout so as to drown the cries. When thé boys aro all finished 
‘the Pungus dress the wounds with the leaves of the mpoza tree. ‘The boys are toll 
not to tell the younger boys because, if they do, their mothers will die. ‘They are 
also told to honour their parents, to help their fathers in their work, to be polite to 
grown-up people, and to go to the burials to help the people digging. 

‘The Namwali re kept in carap for two months, notil the wounds are healed, and 
are told to keep those parts hidden, especially when -bathing. 

‘The mothers never go to the camp but send food there. 

Shoula one of the boys die it i not mentioned until the camp is broken up. 
‘When that day comes there is much beer drinking, and the boys are supplied with 
new clothes and a faco cap. ‘Their parents bring them lots of ings to eat bat 
0 not, yet see their sons, who are kept in a hut. ‘Then each Namwali has a woman 
to carry him to bathe, the woman washes him and is afterwards called his sister. ‘They 
then return to the hut, dross and cover thoir heads so that their parents will not 
recognise them. 

‘The parents give Mmichila fowls in payment of his services, and are then 
allowed to see their sons. ‘They also make a present to thoir chief. Mumichila 
dances, holding his zebra tail, and sings, “Chakulia mandanda mehile chele papa” 
(Stop all the egg eating on this very spot”). ‘The dancing is called “kuchimala.” 
‘The Namwali are given new names by their Pungus, and it is considered a very great 
ingule to call anyone by his former name. 

When the beer drinking is finished the Namwali go to the head kraal and saluto 
their chief. When they arrive, and before entering the surrounding fenco they sing, 
“ Kuchikomo angele ! kuchikomo angele! kusowa kwalupita” (They have closed the 
gate! they have closed the gate! there is no entrance”) whilst walking round and 
round the chief's fence with the Mmichila in front. After the second round they go 
into another.hut, which is pointed out to them by someone in the chief's quarters. 
The next morning after saluting their chief they return home, but, on the instruc- 
tions of the Pungus, do not enter the kraals until beer has been prepared for their 
teachers and they receive half their pay. 

‘The Namwali never answer people when talking unless a present is given to 
him, this he does for a month or two, talking only to those who have given him 
something. All these presents, beads, bangles, &e., he takes and gives to his Pungu, 
If he does not do so bis Pungu is not pleased with him. 

‘The Pangu and other men, singing, take the Namwali into bis parents’ hut, 
and tell him to sit near the doorway and not to sit elsewhere or to go into his 
mother’s hut, nor to sit on the place where his parents sleep, or to look for food 
amongst the pots, If food is kept for him it will he put where he was told to 
sit menr the doorway. 

‘The woman who washed the boy gives him some flour and’a fowl, for which he 
makes her a present. Some time later the woman makes some beer and sends for 
the boy, he goes taking with him his Pungn and other meu. She gives them food 
and beer, the boy and his Pungu drink their beer in her hut whilst the others have 
‘their's outside, After giving the woman a present they return home. 

Marriage-—When a boy is about twenty years old he gets married this is the 
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Present custom. Before the white men came into Nyasaland boys of that age were 
not allowed to marry, they had to be older and to get their parents’ consent. 

A man, who proposed to got married would privately see the girl he wished to 
marry, and ask her if she was willing ; if she was he would go and tell his uncle. 
It was impossible for anyone to get married without his uncle's permission, but if 
he had-no uncle he would go to his father and say, “I wish yon—uncle or father 
“ —to go to yonder kraal and apply for a girl for me” (mentioning the girl's name). 
The uvele or father agrees, but does not ask the girl herself but her parents. ‘The 
parents do not at once consent, but tell the man to come again in the mor: 
they have asked the girl. In the morning if the girl consents they tell him. 
he has left they send and inform the girl's uncle. ‘The messenger returns and tells 
the boy and his parents that the girl consents, and the boy is told to go and sleep 
the gitl that day. If there is no room for him at the girl’s kraal he builds 
his own hut there, and some days later the girl comes and spends a few days at the 
Voy’s kraal, A man is not allowed to take away bis wife and build her a hut at 
his own kraal, but must live with her amongst her femily. 

When the man has remained with his wife a year or two his mothe 
makes him beer so thet he ean invite his friend, who will stand surety for him 
any futnre circumstances which may arise between he and his wife, or if death 
bappens in his family. ‘The uncle of the girl is also invited to come. If the married 
‘man is behaving well they Kill a hen, that means they have given away their 
daughter to the man, and the man’s uncle gives them a cock, which signifies thet 
they have given the man into the girl's care. But if the man has not behaved well 
the gir’s parents Kill a cock, which means “take away your young man.” In the 
former ease both fowls are cooked with their heads on so that they eau be recog- 
nised by their combs. So the marriage is over. 

Every native is dependent on his mele. Before Europeans were in the country 
boy with no uncle was thought as little of as a dog or a girl, it was nobody's 
Dusiness to look after him even though he had a father, unless the father happened 
to be of a well-known family or of good repute in war. 

Fathers sometimes illtreated their own families, and by calling their wives 
“slaves” they could do what they liked with the family. If a soo, mother, or 
daughter did anything wrong, the father could do as he liked to them. If the 
father was accused aud was sentenced to pay a fine of a slave, he could hand over 
fone of his family in payment. Should the family, however, have an uncle, the 
father dare not do this, and the uncle had to pay the fine. If the uncle lost a case 
against himsolf and had to pay a slave, he could take one of his nephews or nicees 
—usually the latter—to pay with, and the father could make no objection. If a 
nephew or niece was accused, the uncle was the proper person to appear in the 
case, and if a fine of a slave had to be paid, the unele roust find it, If he had no 
slave, he could let the accused be taken, but boys were not usually made slaves for 
their own offences, and the uncle would probably hand over one of the sisters to be 
taken instead of the boy. ‘This was done because the boy might become the head 
of the uncle's family on his death, as he is the heir. On the death of his uncle 
the nephew becomes husband to all the wives ; this they call manyumba.” IE the 
nephew has married ove of his uncle's daughters, he does not ‘manyumbs,” but only 
inherits the property, and the brother of the uncle takes the wives. If there is no 
brother, the nephew would appoint someone to marry them, 

‘When a nephew was of marriageable age, the uncle gives him the choice of his 
Aanghters for a wife. By this arrangement the uncle is saved the trouble entailed 
in arranging for a wife from snother family (see Marriage Customs), and eneures his 
daughter reaping some benefit from his estate, 
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With regard to cousins, supposing a man has two daughters and each has a 
family, the children do not eall each other cousins, but brothers and sisters. Tf, 
however, a man has a son and s daughter, and they have families, they call each 
other cousin. 

If a woman is enceinte the old women gather together with the woman in the 
middle. ‘The old women danco and tell her she must be faithful to her husband or 
she will die when the baby is born. ‘They also instruct her in what she must eat. 
She must not eat :—(1) hippopotamus, or the child will have teeth like that animal ; 
(2) pig, or the buby will be disoased; (8) eggs, or the baby will have uo hair! 
(S) certain froits, or the baby will have wounds on its thighs. 

‘The husband receives similar instructions from his unele and friends, to be 
faithful to his wite or she will dio, &e. 

When the birth is expected the old women again gather round the bride and 
tell her to disclose the names of men she bas been with or she will die. If the 
girl has been unfaithful she will usually give the names, but if sho does not she 
dies. This the natives considered always happened. 

‘The man is also persuaded to give the names of women, if he does not, his 
wife dies. 

When one of them confesses, the child is born. 

But if both refuse, recourse is had to the bone-thrower to find out which is 
guilty. If he cannot find out he asks if the parents of the husband or wife ever 
had any quarrel concerning the marriage, whether the couple themselves ever 
quarrelled, or whether the parents of one quarrelled with the parents of the other. 
If either of these cases is admitted the guilty ons are ordered by the bone-thrower 
to go and make offerings to the spirits of their grandmother. If after this the baby 
still remains unborn both parents consult another bone-thrower. Sometimes one 
bone-thrower reconnends one thing and the other recommends something else, and 
the parents do not know what to do and can only wait until the baby is born or 
the mother dies. If the baby is born and the mother lives the husband and parents 
sing, and the husband with his weapon leaps and imitates fighting. Should the 






























woman die the husband is blamed and has to pay. H. W. GARBUTT. 
England: Archwology. Lewis. 
Megalithic Monuments in Gloucestershire. By A. L. Lewis. 4 


The Longstone at Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire, is T} fect high, 5 to 
6 feet wide, and 15 inches thick, and has several natural holes in it, through one of 
which children were formerly passed to cure them of measles or whooping cough. 
(This, T may say, was also done at the dolmen of Trie Chitteau in the Oise.) ‘This 
stone was said by Rudder, in his Gloucestershire (1799), to have stood on the top of 
a tumulus or barrow, but I do not think that it could have done so ; the ground round 
it is now lovol, and the stone would have been upset in removing the barrow, if any 
had existed, and would not have been set up again. Dr, Thurnam said the barrow 
was ‘‘scarvely visible” when be visited the spot in 1860. It probably required the 
‘eye of faith to discern any traces of it at all. Twelve yards slightly south of west 
from the standing stone is a fallen one (4 fect by 2} by 1), built into a dry stone 
wall, which may also contain the fragments of other stones, possible even of a whole 
circle, Within a mile to the south of these there is, however, a stone 5 or 6 feot 
high called the “Tingle Stone,” which does stand on a barrow. 

About three miles south-cast from this stone is the Rodmarten chambered tumulus, 
‘and five or six miles west is the chambered barrow at Uley, both of which are treated 
of at considerable length in Dr. ‘Thurnam's great paper on “ Long Barrows” (Archao- 
logia, Vol. 42). Concerning the Uley her i ‘says it was explored in 1821, when 
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two dolichocephalic skulls were found and preserved in the museum of Guy's Hospital 
with @ memorandum, unpublished, but it had been ransacked before that time, ‘The 
-cophalic index of these skulls was 71, 74—mean 72}. Dr. Thurnam himself explored 
‘the barrow in 1854 and published an illustrated report in the Archeological Journal, 
XT, 315 (1854), He found at that time the remains of fifteen skeletons, and eight or 
vaine skulls, none of which had been burnt. Some of the skulls appeared to have 
boon cleft in a manne® suggestive of a violent death; three or four of thom were 
‘sufficiently perfect to show great length ond thickness. Flint flakes were found, 
which must have been brought from some site many miles away ; and two axes, one 
of flint and one of hard green stone, were found elose to the tumults, and are preserved 
with the two skulls in the museum of Guy's Hospital. “ Above one of the side chambers 
“and within a foot of the surface of the mound was a skeleton, lying north-east 
“ and south-west, which, from three third brass coins of the three sons of Constantine 
“ the Great deposited with it, appeared to belong to the Roman period” (Dr. Thur- 
nam in Archaologia, XLII, 235). W. C. Borlase (Dolmens of Ireland, p. 974) says : 
*‘Roman remains were found in one of the side cbambers, and, since among them 
~ was a lacbrymatory, the idea presents itself that the cultus of the dead and the 
“ devotions paid to them at this sepulehre lini not died out in the age to which 
‘ such relies belong.” That was a favourite idea with Borlase, and one to which I 
See no great reason to object, but in the case of Uley it may well have happened 
that if any Roman objects were really found in the side chamber they bad dropped 
into it from the secondary interment above it. ‘Thurnam, nioreover, speaks only of a 
“small vessel described as resembling © Roman lachrymatory” (Archeological 
Journal, XI, 321). 

‘The barrow itself, locally called “ Hotty Pogler's ‘Tump,” is 120 feet long, 85 fect 
broad, and 10 feet high ; the gallery is 23 feet long, divided into three compartments, 
10 feet, 9 feet, and 4 feet long respectively ; noar the entrance it is 5 feet wide, but 
‘only 8 feet at the inner end, and it is nowhere more than 5 feet high. At each side 
‘of the gallery are two small chambers about 6 feet by 4 fect ; two of these have 
ssither fallen in or were destroyed when the tumulus was accidentally broken into in 
1820, or perhaps even before that date. The walls of the gallery and chambers are 
partly of slabs and partly of small dry masonry, and the roof is formed of slabs, 
‘There appears to havo been a peculiar arrangement of dry stone walling in the body 
‘of the tnmulns, The figure of the stone axe which is carved:on some of the 
Frouch dolmens does not appear at Uley, but the barrow itself is very much in tho 
shape of an axe; that, however, is probably only an accidental coincidence. 














A. L, LEWIS. 
Africa, East, Barrett. 
AKikuyu Fairy Tales (Rogano). By Captain W.E. H. Barrett. 99 





‘Tue Six Warntons wio Traverten ro THe Howe ov tHe § 
In a certain tribe of the A’Kikuyu there were six warriors, all renowned far and 
wide for their power of enduranee and their bravery. ‘These men were continually 
‘competing against one another, and each thought that he was superior to tho rest. 
One day they arranged among themselves to make a joumey to where the sun lived, 
sand to see him in his own abode. Accordingly, having said good-bye to their rela 
tions they started off, each taking with him a bullock for food, ‘The first day they 
travelled long distance, and in the evening they camped, lit large fires, and killed 
cone bullock, which they ate, 
They travelled in the direction of the sun for five days, and each evening they 
ate one of their bullocks. Towards the evening of the sixth day they came to a 
vast expanse of water, lying in front of them, and wore tnable to proceed any 
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further. This stretch of water was so large that they could see no land beyond it, 
and knew that they were close to tho spot where the san lived. That night they 
camped near the water, and killed and ate their last bullock. The next morning 
all rose early, and one of the warriors said to the others, “It is nearly time for the 
sun to rise, when he rises we must all keep silent, or else if he hears us talking 
“he may be angry at finding us spying on him, and evil may befall us.” Just 
before dawn they saw the water tum red and became frightened, as they knew the 
sun was abont to appear. Presently the sun rose and looked about him; on which 
five of the warriors exclaimed, “What is it?” and at ouce fell dead. ‘The sm then 
came up to the one remaining warrior and asked him where he came from. He told 
him the whole story of how they had left their villages in the Kik ry and 
come to find out the place from which the sun rose, and how he had warmed his 
companions to remain silont when they saw him come up. When the sun hed 
listened to what the warrior had to say, he told him to go back to his village and 
to tell no one that he had seen the sun rising from his resting place, or to tell 
anyone where that place was; he also said, “I'am angry because your people, the 
“ A’Rikuyu, call me Riua. In future you must always call me Kigango, if ever 
you call me Riva again you will drop dead.” When the sun had finished speaking 
the warrior suddenly found himself transferred to his own hut; he came out, and 
when his relations saw him they were overjoyed, as they had long since thought him 
Qead. All endeavoured to make him tell them his adventures, bat he refused. Every 
morning when he saw the sun he said to those near him, “I see that Kigango bas 
« risen,” and gradually all his tribe called the sun Kigango and not Riua as formerly. 
‘After many years had passed, the warrior, who bad become an old man, got tired 
of living, and calling all his children together divided his possessions up among them, 
as he told them that he intended to die the following day. ‘The next day he got up 
early and said to his children, “Look, Rina has risen.” No sooner had these words 




















passed his lips than he fell down dead. W. E. H. BARRETT. 
REVIEWS. 
Physical Anthropology. Gilford. 


The Disorders of Past-Natal Growth and Development. By Hastings 99, 
Gilford, F.R.C.S. London: Adlard and Son, 1911. Pp. 727, with 65 illus- 
trations. Price 165s. net. 

Amongst the books which have fallen to me for review, none has given so much 
trouble as this, to place in its proper position in the literature dealing with the 
body of man. Indeed, it is a great book, wide in its scope, great in its aim, and 
excellent in its execution, and yet on every page there is something which upsets 
‘one’s preconceived notions regarding the interpretation of facts with which medicat 
men are familiar. ‘The author's aim is no less than to: formulate a new system or 
philosophy of disease, All the diseases to which the human body is liable, exceptiog 
‘those which are direetly due to micro-organisms, are, in Mr. Gilford’s opinion, really 
turbances of growth. Constitutional diseases are purely biological problems, aud 
therefore of the greatest interest, not only to medical men, but to all who study the 
human body from an anthropological point of view. 

If this book had been produced by the leisured occupant of a medical chair 
in a university or by the experienced member of the staff of a great hospital it 
would have been remarkable enough, but, when it is remembered that its author is 
‘a busy surgeon in a country town, both the book and the writer command our 
whole-hearted admiration. To those familiar with the progress of modern medicine 
‘Mz. Gilford’s name is already well known. He was the first. to recognise a very 
remarkable disease to which he gave the name of Progeria, ‘The subjects of this 
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jesse are young people on whom old age falls like a blight while they are still in 
ir youth: they are hurried on to the age of soventy while they are still in their 
“teens” It was he also who first defined the opposite condition or disease— 
Atcleiosis—in whieh the condition of infantilism persists, ‘The subject of the disease: 
remains an infant in size, and yet tends to assume the proportions and some of the 
characters of the adult, Very slow growth goes on until the thirtieth year or later. 
It was the study of these two conditions, with continual enquiry and observation on 
all forms of constitutional disease, which probably led Mr. Gilford to formulate his 
Philosophy of disease and to expound it in the book now under review. 

‘The two examples which have been cited — progeria and ateleivsis—belong to 
Ar. Gilford’s third class of diseases—those whieh affect the whole body. In oue of 
these—ateloiosis—the rate of growth aud of development are retarded; in progeria 
they are accelerated, senility coming on apace. To this third class, which includes 
all those disturbances affecting the whole body, Mr. Gilford assigns the various forms 
of dwarfs, of giants, of excessively fat people, of sexual acceleration and retardation ; 
of cretinism, acromegaly, &e. All of these represent in their essential features 
disturbances of growth and development. 

A disturbance of growth may affect not the whole of the body but only one of the 
organs, the liver, the Kiduey, the blood, or the skeleton. Discases which affect 
only sn organ or a system of the body constitute Mr. Gilford’s second class. He 
interprets certain diseases of those organs which have hitherto been regarded as specific 
pathological conditions, as disturbances in the normal growth of the cells of that organ. 
For instance, the disease known as pernicious anemia, nearly always fatal, he regards, 
if T may use s more familiar terminology, as due to a sudden reversion to the nucleated 
condition of the very lowest vertebrates, The actual term Mr, Gilford applies is that of 
“senility,” but when he uses the term thus I understand him not to mean that these 
blood cells are suffering from “old age,” but from a relapse to an ancestral condition. 

‘Mr. Gilford’s first class includes those diseases in which the disturbance of growth 
affect only the cells. To this class belong all forms of tumour, benign and malig- 
nant. Tumour cells are normal cells which have broken away from the traditions 
normally regulating their growth and decay. 

Ina brief review such as this must necessarily be it is impossible to do justice to- 
twenty years of accurate observation and of close study. ‘The importance of the book 
lies in Mr. Gilford’s discovery that one may, through the study of our diseases, gain an 
insight into those laws which regulate the growth, the maturation, the decay of our 
bodies, and thus establish those broad principles which must form the foundation of a 
rational anthropology. As already said, every page of this book rouses antagonism, 
and yet every one of them is worth reading and makes one think. All through we 
feel that the facts do not naturally fit the pigeon-holes Mr. Gilford has assigned 
them in his system, and yet one must confess that we have no better places to- 
suggest for them. ‘There is another comfort in such a book. Medicine in England 
must be in healthy and progressive condition when it is possible to produce such a 
work as this. A. KEITH. 
































Religion. Frazer. 
Taboo and the Perils of the Soul. By J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LLD., Litt. yt 
London : Macmillan & Co., 1911. Price 10s. not. 

The second volume of the new edition of The Golden Bough is an expansion 
of the latter half of the first volime of the second edition. ‘To the chapter on the 
“Perils of the Soul” Dr. Frazut’s untiring research bas not been able to add so much 
as to that on the King of the Wood. Arch@ologieal discoveries have not availed 
‘kim here; and recent anthropological explorations and discussions have been able to 
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‘suggest but little in modification or extension of interpretations of savage custom 
already well settled. In the profaco he emphasises the limitation of the subject. 
Ie is not taboo in general, but “the principles of taboo in their application to sacred 
“ personages, such as kings and priests, who are the proper theme” of the entire 

Ou the soale of the present volume the subject of taboo at large would fill, 
ary. 

Within its limits, however, the treatment of the subject is exhaustive. Every 
phase of belief, every variation of practice, is considered, accounted for, explai 
‘The interweaving of the new portions with the old is done with consummate skill ; 
and everywhere the exposition is marked by the incisive comment and dry humour 
‘that the anthor has taught us to expoct. 

Everyone who is acquainted with the earlior editions knows how much anthro- 
pological science is indebted to Professor Frazer for a correct appreciation of the 
reasons underlying what seem to us practices absurd and even injurious. ‘To his 
‘exposition of those reasons he has little to add, save here and there, in their application 
to his now examples, and the most critical reviewer will find little to object. The 
utmot that can be done is to express a doubt, which sometimes arises, whether 
sufficient allowance has always been made for the vagueness that is so characteristic 
‘of the thought of the lower culture. The definite course of reasoning” ou the part 
‘of the savage, rightly insisted on in the two quotations from experienced missionaries 
in a footnote to page 420, is not inconsistent with this. We must admit the evolution 
‘of the reasoning power of the buman mind. Ultimately savago reasoning, like that 
‘of civilised man, is based on observation; and both are, at all events in their earlier 
stages, liable to be controlled, or at least largely influenced on the subjects here 
discussed, by emotion. Man did not start with a complete theory of the soul, still 
less of the universe at large, ‘The process of forming such a theory was inductive, 
‘though it may well have been that the induction was often more or less unconscious. 
The phenomena with which it dealt were at first observed casually ; attention was 
only gradually concentrated on them; and when in the slow revolution of the 
enturies something like definiteness was attained, there would still remain a 
<onsiderable body of the undetermined, the mysterious, and the uncanny not yet 
reduced into conformity with the hypothesis, not yet fitted into its place in the 
system of the savage universe. ‘That residuum even yet persists iu savage mentality, 
nay, in the mentality of races who have long since left the stage of savagery. It 
is vague, but its very vagueness is the basis of its power. It penetrates thought with 
unknown possibilities, it charges the emotions with energy that issues at unexpected 
toments in explosions altogether disproportioned to the apparent triviality of their 
veause, Its traces are to be found in languages the most diverse. The WFakan of 
the Dacotahs, the Kami of the Japanese, the Mana of the Melanesians, are attempts 
at its expression. 

To take a familiar instance, that of the Australian who nearly died of fright 
Decause the shadow of his mother-in-law fell on his legs as he lay asleep under a 
tree, or the native of the Banks Islands who would not so much as follow his 
mother-in-law along the beach until the rising tide had effacod her footprints iu tl 
sand, She was, as Professor Frazer says, a source of dangerous influence upon him, 
But was the nature of that influence, or of its sanction, ever defined ? I venture to 
think it would be as dark to the Australian or Melanosian, if he thought about it at 
all, as it is to us, and it never was otherwise. ‘The taboos imposed on the heir to the 
throne of Loango and many another native of West Africa rest upon terrors equally 
vague and unexplained. On the other hand, there are numerous taboos, such as those 
‘of hunters and manslayers, which do rest upon specific fears traceable to the savage 
theory of souls, I submit that there is a very real distinction to be drawn here, and 
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that we cannot reach the true meaning of the widespread practice of taboo unless 
we take into account the possibility—nay, the certainty—of its origin at a period 
when the ideas of the savage had not yet crystallized (so far as they may be said to 
have now crystallised) in definite theories and a definite course of reasoning. Not 
all of the taboos that we meet with originated in this far-off period ; but the mystic 
terror of mystic dangers having once seized the human soul, the practice of measures 
to avoid them grew and was adapted and applied to the dangers gradually defined by 
developing theories. 

The power of sacred personages is a particular ease of the orenda or wakan, 
which many men have in a greater or less degree, but which is specially manifested 
in some men, and is inherent in a king or an incarnate god. It is guarded by certain 
taboos. Probably for many of these taboos no definite reason could at any time be 
assigned. ‘The theory of the soul may help us to understand some of them: bnt it 
will not explain all. Nor is this to be wondered at, for there is good ground for 
thinking that the belief in orenda or wakan goes back to a more archaic stage 
of human thought than that in the soul or double. But however the various taboos 
have originated, once they become current the practice of the fathers descends un- 
questioned to the children, despite certain measure of advance in civilisation and 
in thought, 

The preface contains a few weighty words on the bearing of the investigation 
ethical science. The moral code of a people is the product, like its material 
ion, of its environment, of its knowledge, and of its general advance. It must 
chaoge—it must even in many details be reversed—with the change of environment 
and the raising of the standard of cultnre. “Phe oli view that the principles of 
“right and wrong are immutable and etemal is no longer tenable. ‘The moral world 
“ ig as little exempt as the physical world from the law of ceaseless change, of 
“ perpetual flux.” ‘The power of a community to adapt and develop its moral code 
is one of the most important factors in the struggle for continued existence, To 
stereotype the moral code is to arrest the evolution of society, a course that has 
resulted once and again in its extinction, ‘These considerations must profoundly affect 



































ethical thought in the near future. E. SIDNEY HARTLAND, 
Africa: Congo. Torday : Joyce. 

The Buskongo. By E. Torday and T. A Joyce, with Illustrations by 95 
Norman 1, Hardy. Brussels, 1910. 





The expedition to the Belgian Congo organised and led by Mr, Emil Torday, 
the well-known African traveller, which started from England in October 1907 and 
returned in September 1909, has undoubtedly been one of tho most productive of reeent 
years in new and important ethnological results. Mr. Torday, who, having travelled 
widely and observantly, already possossed an extended knowledge of many of the 
native tribes of the Belgian Congo, was accompanied on the present expedition by 
Mr. M. W. Hilton Simpson, and during part of the time by Mr. Norman H. Hardy. 
The former, a keen sportsman, had already gained experience in travel mainly during 
expolitions in the Algerian Sahara. ‘To him chiefly is due the addition of sundry 
‘new species to the list of the mammalian fauna of the region. Mr. Norman Hardy had 
travelled extensively in the South Pacific and elsewhere, and is unrivalled as an 
ethnographic artist in whom technical skill and painstaking accuracy are happily 
combined. If the scientific results of the expedition bave been fruitful aud striking, 
much is due to the personel, the well-assorted trio having worked together in perfect 
harmony and with real enthusiasm, enduring hardships and meeting the inevitable 
difficulties with cheerfulness and discretion. ‘The leader himself possesses quolities 
which make the ideal field ethnographer. In addition to a sublime intropility and 
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Keen observational powers, he possesses a vatural gift for picking up languages, an 
endowed with an exceptional capacity for treating the so-called “savage” peoples 
‘with firmness combined with sympathy, which goos far towards enabling him to gain 
their confidence and respect, a most necessary thing where the object aimed at is to 
acquire reliable information regarding the habits, customs, and beliefs of a shy and 
usually suspicions people. 

The present volume, which is the frst of a series, is published in French under the 
auspices of tho Belgian Minister of Colonies, as one of the Annales du Musée du 
Congo Belge, aud is admirably produced under the joint authorship of Mr. Torday and 
‘Mr. T. A. Joyce of the British Museum. (Here, again, Mr. Torday has been singularly 
fortunate in his choice of a coadjutor,) ‘The volume is written with great clearness in 
imple and straightforward language, and is very fully illustrated. A great feature of 
this monograph is supplied by the numerous and most valuable drawings both in colour 
and monochrome by Mr. Norman Hardy, which cannot be too highly praised. ‘The 
photographs are for the most part good, andja large number of excellent line drawings 
illustrating details of structure and ornamentation adi clearness and point to the 
Aeseriptions. 

The expedition journeyed up the Kasai River and its tributary the Sankuru, 
ag far as the Basonge people. Noxt, visit to the eannibal Southern Batetela was 
made, and later visits were paid to the easterly offshoots of the Bushongo, ‘the Norther 
Batetele, Basongo Meno, Akela and Bankutu. A considerable stay was then made in 
the capital of the Western Bushongo. In order to study comparatively the culture 
affinities of this very important people, it was deemed advisable to investigate the 
tribes further to the west, and a wide detour was made down the Kasai to the mouth 
of the Kwilu River, which was ascended, and thence an easterly traverse was made to 
the Loange River, from which point a country hitherto unvisited by white men was 
entered and crossed until the Kasai was again reached in Iatitude 5 degrees S. ‘This 
latter part of the journey was beset with difficulties owing to the opposition offered by 
the hostile and trueulent Bakongo and Bashilele ; but the traverse was safely accor 
plished, a result of skilfal and tactful bandling of the obstructive uatives coupled with 
‘cceasional appeals to their superstitious credulity. Such in brief was the itinerary of 
the expedition. 

‘The volume is devoted in the main to a detailed study of the Bushongo, with 
added notes upon the allied Bakongo and Bashilele for comparative purposes. A 
separate chapter is appended on the neighbouring Basongo Meno of the Savkuru, 
whose long contact with the Bushongo rendered their ethnology of importance. 

‘The authors’ investigations lead to the conclusion that the Bushongo entered 
their present territory from the N.N.W., the migration having probably originated in 
the neighbourhood of the Shari basin. ‘The Bashilele and Bakougo are believed to 
hhavo formed an advanee-guard in the southerly movement, and to have been followed 
later by their kinsfolk, the Bushongo, who, having become settled in the angle formed 
by the junction of the Kasai and Sankuru, developed their culture to a remarkable 
extent. The book, indeed, reveals an amazing condition of culture-progress among 
‘an indigenous Negro population. It is true that some evidence of high attainments 
had previously been obtained, but this was barely sufficient to prepare etbnologists 
for the full revelation of the great capabilities of this Central African people. 

‘The Bushongo are justly described as exhibiting « high intelligence and great 
powers of application, coupled with considerable receptivity and’ a retentive memory, 
qualities which should, under tactful administration, enable them to rise in the scale 
of civilisation and conform to its dictates more readily than is likely to prove the case 
with the majority of native African peoples. ‘Their opposition to European encroack~ 
ments arises naturally from their successful development of commercial enterprise 
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amongst the neighbouring populations, which would be seriously impaired and curtailed 
through a breakdown of their established monopolies. One cannot blame them for 
ooking after their own interests, and resenting antagonistic intrusians of a more 
powerful exdtic people. 

A very remarkable fenture of their eulturo is the extended historical record which 
they have preserved. A continuous list of no less than 121 successive paramount 
chiefs and chieftainesses is kept by special official record-keepers, who act as reciters 
of historical facts and mythological traditions. If these two items in the répertoire 
of these officials become at times confused, it must be admitted that the same mingling 
“of fact acd myth characterises the “history” of the most cultured peoples, 

‘The position of women is on the whole a dignified one. Monogamy provails and 
the bride's consent to marriage is necessary at any rato among the Bambala, the 
Principal sub-tribe. Women are represented upon the council, and their advice is often 
sought and valued even in important political affairs. Descent is in the fomale line, 
and the most important personage in the kingdom is the Mana Nyimi, the mother of 
the paramount chief. Although the chief himself, the Nyimi, is in theory an absolute 
‘monareh, enjoying divine right as a lineal descendant from Chembe (god), actually, 
his powers are limited by democratic representatives, who exert a controlling force. 
‘The government is highly perfected on an hierarchical basis. Morality and jo: 
have reached a bigh standard. ‘The law is drafted and administered in a very practical 
and sensible manner, though touches of the old onder prevail and the poison ordeal 
is still, om occasion, resorted to and its efficney believed in. Magical divination is 
extensively practised and natural death is not admitted, the cause being sought in the 
malign machinations of some individual possessed by an evil spirit. ‘The initiation 
ceremonies are of a searching description, caleulated to test the nerve of the candidates 
to the utmost, but combined with the ordeals of courage is a course of moral touching 
ineulcating the observance of reepect towards parents. chiefs, and elders, and the 
development of feelings of delicacy, morality and sportsmanship. 

But it is in the arts more especially that the evidence of advanced culture among 
the Bushongo is ebiely apparent. If the punitive expedition to Benin astonished 
the ethnological world by the revelation of the marvellous cire perdu bronze-work 
and the ivory earving of that Nigerian district, Mr. Torday's expedition to the 
Bushongo reveals a yet more wonderful art-culture, the more to be admired since it 
is strietly indigenous and uninfluenced by contact with Europeans, ‘The wood-carving 
of the Bushongo, Bakongo, and Bashilele is very remarkable both as regards technique 
and decorative qualities. ‘The small portrait statue of Shamba Bolongongo, now in 
the British Musenm, dating from the beginning of the seventeenth century, is wonder- 
fully executed and altogether admirable as a skilful piece of carving, while the 
decorative carving upon wooden cups, boxes, drums, aud other objects of use, exhibits 
technical skill of a very high order, combined with an esthetic sense of proportion 
‘nd of balance in the adaptation of ombellishment to the necessary form of the objects, 
A similar skill is exhibited in the working of iron and copper. ‘The details of orns. 
‘montation and the origin aud evolution of desigus are dealt with at length by the 
authors, and instances of “hybridisation” of patterns, or the influence of one design 
uupon another, are noted. In the textile arts the Bushongo exeel. ‘The prevailing 
toxtile is of raphia fibre and is woven by the men, but the women embroiler the cloth 
ty of ways, and produce the remarkable plush-work” designs, which form 
ighly specialised branch of the industry. Double and multiple-dycing by a 
“stopping-out ” process is well understood by them and recalls the methods of some 
Oriental peoples. 

The zenith of culture-development and prestige was reached under the far-seeing 
and enlightened King Shambu Bolongongo (¢. 1600-1620). He travelled widely among 
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the adjacent tribes, observing their characteristics and studying their arts, and he 
introduced many important ideas amoug his own people. The present chief-paramount, 
Kwote Peshanga Kena, is highly intellectual and well-lisposed ; but signs of decadence: 
in art and culture are becoming apparent. A transitional state has been reached, and 
in the face of encroachments by civilised alicns, itis, perhaps, too much to expect that 
‘the Boshongo will be able to maintain their national characteristics aud their inde~ 
pendence as a dominant indigenous people, though due recognition of their potentialities 
may possibly save thom from the usual fate of the comparatively “unrisen” native 
races which come under the white man’s influence. ‘They deserve something better 
than the common lot of those who are absorbed: by the higher civilisation. 

‘The publication of further results of this admirably arranged expedition will be 
welcomed by all who have studied the present volume. All concerned in its production 
fre heartily to be congratulated. HENRY BALFOUR. 














Sociology. Thomas. 

Source Book for Social Origins: Ethnalogical Materials, Prychological OB 
Standpoint, Classified and Annotated Bibliographies for the Interpretation of 
Savage Society. By William J. ‘Thomas. Chicago and London, 1909. Pp. (including 
indices) 982. 

‘This is, $0 far as we know, the first attempt in anthropology to embody in one 
volume extracts from various periodicals and books that will bring before the render 
the sections deemed best on the topics which the Editor wishes to present. At the 
end of each of these sections brief discussion follows, summarising the section or 
criticising the procedure of the various writers represented. In the main, the selec 
tions seem to us the best that conld be made, and the appended bibliographies are 
excellent. A most commendable thing about these latter is that they are moro than 
fa mere list of books and articles treating of the topic in question, ‘The more 
important have been indicated by a star, and there are further guides, such as 
“admirable paper,” “exellent,” &e, At the end of one bibliography (p. 331), how- 
over, is the bracketed statement in small print “ [Hall's Adolescence is omitted by 
“no oversight].” Weare glad to know this. There is an ailment known as short- 
sightedness, and some suffer from a peripheral blindness that limits their field of 
vision, Not to mention the work lay within the discretion of the author, but to 
call attention to its absence in this way, whatever the theories of the editor may 
be, seems inexcusable to say the least. Discrimination and criticism we would have, 
and more of it, but not gratuitous insult. Suffice it to say that the monumental work 
on Adolescence by President Hall will probably not sink into innocuous desuetude 
Because of a no oversight” on the part of the editor. 

Dr. Thomas's attitude is throughout safe and sane, and his own contribution 
to the volume is valuable. His studios, published in Sex and Society, have already 
made him known to anthropologists as a lucid and cautions thinker, and he has 
undoubtedly made a further contribution to the science of anthropology by placing 
Defore those students who have not access to a good anthropological library excellent 
selections from the sources not accessible to them. 

The scope of the volume may be best indicated by giving the titles of the 
various parts Part I, The Relation of Society to Geographic and Economie 
Environment; Part 11, Mental Life and Education; Part III, Invention and Tech- 
nology ; Part IV, Sex and Marriage; Part V, Art, Ornament, and Decoration ; 
Part VI, Magic, Religion, Myth; Part VII, Social Organisation, Morals, the State ; 
Supplementary Bibliographies. N.D.W. 
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: ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
China. ‘With Plate D. Hopkins : Hobson. 
A Royal Relic of Ancient Ohina. By L. C. Hephine, 1.8.0, and BL. 9 
Hobson, B.A. 

‘This remarkable relic of the Chou dynasty (1122-256 0.0.) is the centrepicco of a 
large collection of ancient Chinese inseribed bones and amulets formed by the Revs. 
Samuel Couling and £.H. Chalfant, and purchased by the British Museum. ‘The 
Couling collection was part of a large find of inscribed tortoise-shells and bones of 
sacrificial animals stated to have been made by Chinese in 1899 while digging in or 
near the ancient city of Chao Kuo Chéng, now Wei-Hui Fu, in Honan Province.” 
‘Mr. Hopkins, who has already published examples of these bones and amulets in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,t has kindly consented to explain the highly 
interesting inscription carved on the shaft of this relic. Tn the above-mentioned 
paper he gave cogont reasons for dating the bones to the sixth century n.c. But 
it is to be noted that the only two Chinese authors who have discussed this matter 
‘are confident for reasons which they give, and which are serious, that the relics date 
ack to the previous or Shang dynasty, and that they were deposited in a mound 
representing one of the capitals of that dynasty, that one to which the Emperor 
‘Wu I (1198-1194 n.c.) had removed. In any ease, there is no reason to doubt that 
the curious object illustrated on the accompanying plate belongs to the same period. 
It is formed of a portion of a stag’s antler, the upper part of which has been facetted 
‘to make suitable surfaces for the engraved characters. The conformation of the lower 
part has been utilised in characteristic Chinese fashion, being deeply carved with 
designs which will be familiar to every student of Chinese bronzes. ‘The principal 
motive, no doubt suggested by the material itself, is the formidable horned head of 
the Pao-tieh; or “greedy glutton” monster with large protruding eyes and a lozenge- 
shaped exerescence between them. ‘The rest of the head is carved with conventional 
‘ornament, chiefly small Auei dragon forms, in low relief, the background as usual 
tooled over with meander, or key, fret which the Chinese call the “cloud and thunder 
pattern.” Similar ornament oceurs on the neck, but here it is subordinated to two 
sinuous, snake-like forms on the sides, carved with large conventional scales, and to 
eries of “cicada” designs underneath. A band of four stiff leaf-shaped ornaments 
completes the decoration. 

‘The Shin sho sei, an illustrated book on ancient Chinese bronzes, &¢. (published 
in Japan in 1891, but evidently based on the Chinese classic of antiquities, the Po 
ku x), shows on the first page of illustrations a bronze tripod of the Shang dynasty 
(1766-1128 .c.), on whieh the motives of the “ao-tich, Ruei dragon, key fret and 
stiff leaves appear fully developed. On the fifth page (verso) of the same volume is 
‘a tripod of the Chou dynasty (1122-256 x.c.), which illustrates the cicada motiv 

Tt is clear, then, that the dating of this object is in no way inconsistent with 
the style of the omament. ‘The significance of the latter was explained by Dr. W. P. 
Yetts in a paper on Symbolism in Chinese Art, read before the China Society in 
Tannary 1912. In his researches in tho Po Au tu Dr. Yotts hed found that tho 
ancient Chinese regarded the presence of the Auei dragon as “a restraining influence 
+ against the sin of greed,” while the cicada “suggested restraint of cupidity and 
See Menoire of the Carnegie Musou, Vol. IV No.1, p- 6, Pittsburg, 1008. Barly Chine 
Writing, by Frank BH. Chalfant, through whose bands all the inseribed bones have passed. Mr. 
Hopkins, however (op. cit. infra, p. 1026), explains that there is a slight discrepaney in the various 
_accoants of the locality of the find, and that the Chinese author, Lo Ohéneyti, asserts that the true 
position of the find is a litle hamlet two miles west of the city of Chang if Fa in North Honan, 
and that seems to be correst 

+ Chines Writing in the Chow Dynasty in the Light of Recent Discoveries, by L, ©. Hopkins, 
180, Jura of he Rap Anti Sry, Ota, 11 
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“ vice," and the “cloud and thnnder pattern” symbolised the fertilising rain, ‘The 
ta'o-tich, or * greedy glutton,” is no doubt explained on the homeopathic principle as: 
1 preventative of excess. 

‘All these motives, which are perennial on Chinese bronzes, are still frequently 
found in other forms of Chinese art, such as the pottery and porcelain vessels whose 
shapes are based on bronze models. ‘The skill with which the old bronzes have 
eon reproduced in China without intermission for at least a thousand years makes 
the ideutification of original examples of tho carliost periods, if indeed we possess 
any at all, a matter of the utmost difficulty. In view of this the presence of @ 
genuine example of the archaic “bronze” ornament in its first freshness is partion- 
Tarly welcome. And when we see how the decorative motives on this remarkable: 
antler have already at this distant date crystallised in the conventional forms which 
they still retain, we are able to realise at onee the antiquity and the conservatism 
of Chinese art. 

The preciso intention of this earved antler ean only be a matter of conjecture. 
In appearance, at any rate, it has analogies with the ju-i sceptre (usually of carved 
‘wood, jade, of porcelain), which is often given as an embleinatie present among the 
Chinese. ‘The name ju-i (as you wish) suggests that the scoptre conveys a wish for 
the fulfilment of the heart’s desire of the recipient, and the constant form of it is 
‘a carved shaft with head closely resembling the top of a ting chih fungus, one of 
the emblems of longevity. Hence the ju-i also delicately hints that the wish for 
longevity (ever present in the Chinese heart) may be fulfilled. ‘The origin of the 
juci scoptro is a much-discussed subject which eannot be treated here, but the earliest 
‘references to it seem to suggest that it merely served in the first instance as a staff 
or pointer held by a princely personage. ‘The decoration of the carved antler seems 
to indicate that it was something more than mere vehicle for the “inscription on 
the shaft ; and its form being well adapted for carrying in the hand, we may venture 
to suggest in defeult of definite ovidenee of its uso that it served in the manner of 
the original ju-i as a seeptre for the prinesly owner of the genealogy. 























Exousu Transtation oF tae Inscrirtion. 


(The letters of the alphabet from © to Z have been used to correspond to the 
characters whose modem forms are unknown. ‘They are, it will be seen, in all eases 
the names of individuals, apparently successive occupiers of the throne. In two 
cases, Chéng and Sang, I have been able to identify the modera forms.) 

“The king was named Chéng (Steadfast). [?His] first ancestor was named 0 ; 
O's son was named P; P's son was named Q; Q's son was named R; R’s son was 
named §; S's younger brother was named T ; 8's son was named Sang (mulberry 
tree); Sang’s son was named U; U's son was named V; V's son was named W's 
W's younger brother was named X; W’s son was named ¥; Y's son was named Z.” 

‘The above inscription is of high interest both from the historical and the 
epigraphic points of view. As a short historical document, it appears to be a royal 
genealogy of one of the sovereigns either of the Chou dynasty or possibly of their 
predecessors the line of Shang or Yin, as it was latterly called. ‘Those characters 
which, being at present impossible to identify with any modern forms, I have 
rendered in the translation by letters of the alphabet are apparently the personal 
‘names of, successive rulers, Epigraphically regarded, the text is most valuable, 
exhibiting as it does a group of charactors of the most archaic, because most trans 
parently pictographic, type yet discovered with the exception of a similar genealogy 
‘on a bone fragment in my collection, as yet unpublished. . 

Tn two instances of the names occurring on the antler decipherment is possible. 
Tho fit of thoto is Ching” the third gp of the ‘text. ‘This represents a 
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conventionalised version of an outline of a ting or tripod cauldron, with its two 
opposite erect handles, round belly, and triangular feet, two only visible to the 
spectator, as is usually the ease with a tripod viewed in profile. 

‘This use of the character roprosenting the word ting, a cauldron, to write a 
word pronounced eléng and meaning “steadfast,” “firm,” is explained by the fact 
that these two now differing syllables were probably homophones in ancient Chinese 
(as they still are in certain dilects), and the borrowing of homophonous characters 
already existing, for hitherto unwritten words was a common and very convenient 
device in the early days of Chinese writing. 

‘The second instance is the word Sang. ‘The form in our text occurs fairly often 
on the Honan bones, of which the British Museum has a fine collection. It consists 
of linearised sketch of a tree with branches and roots, and what appears to be the 
character Kou, mouth, thrice repeated, but probably a corruption, as occas 
elsewhere, of three circles, here representing, as I suppose, the mulberry fruit. ‘The 
character in its Inter development was again corrupted, the element 3 yw, right hand, 
replacing the older [}, #ou, mouth, and thus acquired its present shape 3 

‘The other signs have not yet yielded up their seorets. But we ean, at any rate, 
detect in most cases component elements known to us. Thus the character marked P 
in the transcription appears to consist of a combination of a human figure viewed 
frontally which may be 32, fiz, a man, and a profile outline of a halberd, or battle-axe, 
which may be either J, mou, or B& fsii, now only used as timo-oycle characters, But 
when we come to combine the modern versions of these two elements into one unit, 
we find that no such combination exists in the dictionaries. So, too, the character 
marked R may possibly be #, ¢sio, small bird, and at any rate, the lower part is the 
old form of the lower part of the modern character. 

Again, with S, this is seen at once to consist of the old shape of af, fu, vase, 
with a contained clement, rather resembling an old variant of 4, yi fish, If we 
Knew what this clement really was we could easily “reconstract” the compound, 
such as as it ought to have become, bnt has not. ‘The form marked U, if it had 
not the additional clement at the right-hand lower corer, would be the character 
shan, 3 yang, sheep, thrice repeated, given in the dictionaries as menning strong 
smelling, rank 

In the signs marked X and Y, the right half shows in varying degrees of 
decomposition, so to speak, » haman figure in profile holding some object with 
‘extended arm, But in neither ease can a modern equation be provided, ‘The la 
form, Z, is perhaps a figure of sacrificial vessel and possibly variant of ehéng, 
steadfast. 

Tt should be added that most of these unknown forms occur here and there on 
the Honan bone 

‘As is observable in many other of the oldest inscriptions, the writing exhibits 
‘a certain freedom and nonebalance on the engraver’s part. ‘The repeated characters 
‘are often not exact copies of the foregoing, but vary considerably in detail. ‘Thus 
© on its first occurrence faces to the right, when repeated, to the left. W, which 
‘ocours three times, has three continuons ovals on the left side in the first example, 
‘only two in the second and third. Other variations will easily be noticed. All these 
illustrate the truth of a remark by a recent Chinese author, who says in effect, that 
the Chinese characters in their earlier stages were in a more plastic state than was 
afterwards permitted. Provided that the form expressed unmistakably the graphic 
intention, emall details of position and composition were neglected. It is a very just 
observation. L. C. HOPKINS. 

R. L. HOBSON. 
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Obituary : Keane. Brabrook. 
A.H. Keane, B.A, LL.D. Born ist June, 1833; died 3rd February, 28 
1912. | By Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B. 
‘The science of ethnology has lost a devoted student by the desth of Dr. Keane. 
For it he made great sacrifices in early life, to it he devoted high intellectual 
‘qualities, a rare linguistic faculty, and untiring industry. Ho began to take part in 
the mootings of the Anthropological Institute in 1879, in which year he contributed a 
monograph on the relations of the Indo-Chinese and inter-Ocoanic races and languages 
fand diseussed paper on a similar subject by Colonel Yule. He was an eloquent 
speaker, and joined in our diseussions with much effect. At the anniversary meeting in 
January 1880 he was elected a member of the council. In 1883 he prepared at the 
invitation of that body and read toa special meeting of the Institute a paper on tho 
Botocudos, two males and three females of that people being present. In the same 
year he was appointed Professor of Hindustani at University College. In 1884 he 
read to the Institute a paper on the ethnology of the Egyptian Sudan, and in 1885 
fone on the Lapps, a group of whom were exhibited on the occasion. At the anni- 
versary in January 1886 he was elected a vice-president of the Institute, « distinction 
which he- highly valued, though the vice-presidents were not frequently ealled upon 
for their services while Sir Francis Galton was president. Professor Keane's term 
of office expired at the anniversary of January 1890. After that time he frequently 
contributed to the journal of the Institute and to Max critical reviews of new anthro- 
ological works. In 1896 the second edition of his standard treatise on ethnology 
‘was issued from the Cambridge University Press. In it he discussed separately the 
fundamental ethnical problems and the primary ethnical groups. Under the first head 
were included the physical and mental evolution of man, the antiquity of man, and 
the specific unity and varietal diversity of man, Under the second head he lai 
down a division of man into four primary groups, which he designated Homo Athio- 
pious, Mongolicus, Amerieanns, and Caueasicus. This was followed in 1899 by Man, 
Past and Present, in which the origin and inter-relation of those groups are discussed 
in further detail. In 1900 he published a timely and enlightening work on The 
Boer States: Land and People, His contributions to eneyclopmdias and guides and 
other geographical works are too numerous to mention. His eminent services to 
science and literature procured for him the corresponding membership of the Anthro- 
ological Societies of Italy and of Washington, the degree of LL.D., and the grant 
































of a pension on the il list. E. W. BRABROOK. 
America, North. A. Lang. 
The Clan Names of the Tlingit. By Andrew Lang. 99 


‘There seoms to be much confusion of evidence and opinion as to the 
totemism of the Tlingit of Southern Alaska, Mr. Frazer, in Totemism and Exogamy 
(Vol. IIT, pp- 265, 266), assigns to them two phratries, Wolf and Raven, while in 
cach phratry are “clans named after various animals,” and as no clan has representa 
tives in both phratries, these animal-named clans “are no doubt exogamous.” 

‘A table is given ; each phratry has its animal-named clans, nine in each; “the 
“table does not claim to be complete.” The authorities cited are, to choose the 
earliest and the lutest, Holmberg, Ueber die Volker der Russischen America (1856) ; 
‘and Joha R. Swanton, Social Condition, Beliefs, 5c, of the Tlingit Indians, XXV1, 
‘Ann, Rep. of Bureau of American Ethnology (1908, pp. 398-423, s.)- 

Holmberg’s work, In Acta Societatis Scientiarum Finnicee (1856), pp. 292, sy 
888-842, is not accessible to me. ‘That of Mr. Swanton lies before me, and it does 
not agree with Holmberg as to the animal names of the Tlingit clans, for these, 
says Mr. Swanton, are mainly not animal but local. But his statements are, to me, 
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so perplexing, and the point is so important, that I examine his account. ‘The 
Tlingit have descent in the female line, so that their totemism, as deseribed by 
Holmberg, is (excopt for confusions caused by the heraldry of their animal “crests” 
‘or badges”) precisely that of such an Australian tribe as the Dieri, 

‘Mr. Swanton says (op. cit, p. 395) that there are fourteen “ geographical 
groups,” which he also (p. 897). ealls “divisions or tribes,” with many “clans” 
bearing descriptive names. ‘The divisious, so far (whether they be “ tribes” or not), 
are merely geographical.” But (p. 398) “cach phratry was divided into claus oF 
“ consangaiueal bands, the members of which were more closely related too 
“ another than to other members of the phratry ; and each of these bands” (also 


styled “clans”) “usually derived its origin from some town or camp it had once 
gi P 
‘Thivdly, 


























“ocoupied .. . . they were therefore ina way local groups. . 
“ the clans were subdivided into house groups, the members of which might oscupy 
one or several houses” We then receive a list of the names of the ‘clans ” 


(pp. 393-400), und it is clear that, if those “bands” be “clans,” the * clans” of the 
‘Diingit do not usually bear animal but mainly local uames. 

On the other hand, Mr. Frazer says (otemism and Exogamy, Vol. II, p. 265), 
“The Raven class and the Wolf class aro subdivided into » number of clans which 
“gre named after vations animals . . . while” (p. 266) “the clans are divided 
« ingo families or households, which may occupy one or more houses.” $0, too, 
Mr. Swanton says, “finally the clans were subdivided into house groups, the members 
of which might occupy one or several houses.” 

Now, curious to say, while Mr. Frazer assigns animal names to the “clans,” 
Mr. Swanton gives them local names; and while Mr. Frazer gives place names to 
the “houses,” Mr. Swanton says that they bear (usually) anima? names, the animals 
often appearing in Mr. Frazer's list of ‘Tlingit totems are totem-kins. ‘This is very 
mysterious and perplexing. 

Here I must make a brief personal explanation. In Journal of American 
Folklore (April-June, 1910) Mr. A. A. Goldenweiser published Zotemism : An 
‘Analytic Study. He had a goo deal of criticism to bestow on me, to which I 
replied in a paper called “Method in the Stndy of Totemism.” This was given, 
with other tracts, to the guests of the University of St. Andrews, at the cclobra- 
tion of her demi-centenary (1911). No copies were for sale, Mr. Goldenweiser 
points out to me that a loiter of his to me on the Tlingit (pp. 23, 24) has 
been so confused in printing, in my tract, that I wam students off my essay if 
they meet with copies. In a copy of a reply to me, which he kindly sent to me, 
typed, Mr. Goldenweiser says that “the Tlingit clans are also local groups,” that is, 
definite localities or groups of houses, are associated with individual clans. A ‘clan 
may have as many as four or eight houses, in one region, and only one house i 
another region, ‘The people in these houses being of the same “clan” have the 
same clan-name, usually that of a town or locality from which they suppose that they 
originally came.” As Mr. Swanton pats it, “The clans were divided into house groups, 
“ the members of which might oceupy one or several houses.” 

But, one asks, if the “clans” inherit through women clan-names derived from 
localities, why are the names of the “house groups” usually those animal names 
which Mr. Frazer, following Holmberg, assigns to the “clans” —Killer Whale, Eagle, 
Raven, Frog, Shark, and so on? Names of Holmberg’s totems constantly occur 
fas names of Mr. ‘Swanton’s house groups (Bureau of Ethnology, ut supra, 
pp. 400-404). 

Matters are not more translucent when wo find Mr. Swanton (p. 411) using 
“clans” and “families” as synonyms. “Among the Wolf families” (those of 
phratry Wolf) “at a given place,” wore the Nanyad, "yt a clan, “All these clans 
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id,” and go on. A “house group” is, probably or may be a “family,” but 
“family” is not a “clan.” 

Tt presently appears that it is tho “clans” who possoss Badges representing 
‘animals, and that, “theoretically, the emblems used on the Raven side” (phratty) 
“were different from those on the Wolf side ” (phratry) (p. 415). ‘Thus, the totem kins 
of the Dieri (or any other such Australian tribe) have animals arranged—one set in 
one phratry, the ofber in the other—while the Tlingit “clans” have badges 
representing their animals similarly arranged theoreti But vow, in practice, a 
lovo of heraldic distinctions has led men to seize “crests” not origivally thoso of 
their own clans, Now, in provisely the same way, the house uames used by each 
phratry were generally distinet, each phratry having distinct animal names for the 
houses of its clans, “and even the separate clans often had names of this sort not 
«employed by others” (p. 421). 

‘Phat is, in the past, “each separate ‘clan’” had its “name of this sort,” and 
names “of this sort” (house names) are usually animal names (p, 421). Now claus 
‘assert claims to the animal badges of other clans, through the grandfather, for 
example, though Tlingit descent is in the female line, From all this it appears to 
bo certain that the stato of things described by Mr. Frazer had been an actual state, 
that the Tliigit “clans” had totems and totemic names, perhaps, as lately as when 
Holmberg wrote (1856). But Mr. Swanton shows us the present habit of grasping 
fat as many crests as possible—a very rich “clan ” (or “ family”) “were so rich that 
they could use anything.” Manifestly the Tlingit have passed partly away from 
the Dieri totemie organisation under the influences of rank, wealth, heraldry, and 
settled homes in tows, a conclusion which Mr. Goldenweiser appears to reject. 

But how, with female descent of the clan names, a clan ean be ‘a local group,” 
I know not, uuless the men go to the women's homes—I do not gather that this i 
the case. Why the “house-groups” of this or that “clan” retain the animal names 
which the elaus have dropped in favour of local names I do not venture to guest 

A. LANG. 



































Anthropology. Peake. 
Suggestions for an Anthropological Survey of the British tales 9) 

(a paper read at the Portsmouth meeting of the British Association for the 

Advancement of Science, 4th September 1911). By Harold Peake. 

In offering suggestions for sv anthropological survey of the British Isles it may 
be well at the outset to define the scope and purpose of stich a survey before pro- 
ceeding to discuss how it may best be carried out. ‘The term “anthropological ” is 
‘very comprebensive, and will anggest to some the measnroment of skulls, while others 
will think of the customs and folklore of savages. I need not remind you that 
anthropology includes this, aud much more ; in fact, that nothing of buman interest 
is foreign to it, It is in this broad sonse that I am using the term, and the survey 
that I propose is one that may include within its scope every kind of human netivi 
doth in the past and ai the present day. 

It is no doubt due to the influence of anthropology that the great problems of 
history are now being approached, less with a view to determining the motives which 
have led men to perform certain deeds than with the object of ascertaining what 
cosmic forces have from time to time controlled human activities. Historieal vision 
's penetrating beyond the limits of documentary evidence into periods in which persons 
disappear to be replaced by natio races, and we are forced to consider the rise 
and fall of states in the light of climate, trade, and food supply. 

‘There are those who depreeate the change, and wonld deny to such inquiries the 
title of history, But whether we call these studies history or anthropology, sociology 
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or human geography, we eamiot deny that they are of vital iuterest in the study of 
the past of the human race. ‘They may also be of the utmost importance by enabling 
uis to appreciate the phenomena of the present day at their true value, nor are they 
altogether useloss as guides when we attempt to shape the future, Let us call such 
studies human geography, if you will; yet this is limiting their scope to one aspect 
alone, while we are thereby striving to mensure the whole range of hnman uetivities 
in two dimensions—those of Time and Space. 

For stich a line of inquiry the study of geography is indispensable, aud it can 
scarcely be a coincidence that this subject has of late years received an exceptional 
impetus. If we are to study man in relation to his surroundings we must have maps 
to illustrate his environment, and if our study is further to trace the effects of that 
environment in succeeding ages a long series of such maps will be required. 

Let ns take as an example the suggestive idea that great and rich centres of 
population have always arisen at those points where the greatest number of trade 
routes converge, and that the possession or loss of such centres has caused the ris 
and fall of states. This theory is attractive, but to what extent is it true? ‘This 
can be proved or disproved only by the study of a series of maps on which are 
shown the principal lines that trade has followed during succeeding ages. To restore 
stich trade routes in early times we must also have maps showing the distribution 
of discoveries of articles traded—bronze celts, amber, pigs of lead and the like—as 
well as the position of the gold, copper, and tin mines of antiquity. 

But our inquiries must not be limited to the past, we have also to survey the 
present conditions of the population. ‘There are many sociological problems, the 
solution of which depends in a great measure upon realising the exact distribution 
Mf certain phevomena, and accurate maps showing such distribution cannot fail to ve 
of assistance to the stndents of social science, Further, I am inclined to think that 
1 comparison of such modern maps with those showing more ancieut conditions will 
not be without its value, for modern social and economic conditions have often their 
roots set in the remote past, and such a comparison of ancient aud modern conditions 
may bring ont resemblances, by no means fortititous, which may help to explain the 
causes of many modern conditions. 

Thanks to the energies of the new geographers the supply of good maps has 
deen rapidly ivereasing of late, yet these do not give us all the information that we 
neod ; nor can the geographer provide us with what we desire until we on our side 
furnish him with the necessary material. Bofore maps can be made to illustrate our 
anthropological problems with’ sufficient accuracy and detail a series of surveys must 
be undertaken, and it is to advocate such surveys for the British Isles that this 
paper has been written 

‘Under the auspices of the Geological Survey we have been provided with maps 
showing the distribution of the varions formations and the drift which in some places 
overlies them. Our young geographers aro busily engaged in the production of sheets 
showing climate, landforms, and other geographical features, while some of them have 
extended the scope of their researches in our direction and have dealt with the dis- 
tribution of the population at different periods showing sometimes how this has been 
controlled by such natural conditions as the extent of forest and swamp. What the 
pioneers have done in part I would see more fully and systematically enrried out 
throughout the kingdom, leaving ont no aspect of human activity which ean be 
‘mapped, and no natoral features which can have affected men’s progress or welfare. 

‘This may be thought to be too ambitious a project, but much may be done by 
‘organised research, If the scheme be launched under competent guidance I feel 
little doubt but that many willing workers will be found. ‘The survey will have to be 
f Inbonr of love, at any rate at first, for the British public has not yet learned to be 
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generous in its support of anthropological research. Nevertheless, many voluntary 
workers can be found if we utilise the great mass of amatcur students which exists 
throughout the country. Such amatours are numerous, and it is too often thought 
that they are useless because their output is small and of little value. I ventare to 
think, however, that under expert guidance their assistance will be well worth having, 
and many are anxious to embark on original research but do not know how to begin. 
Such a survey as I am advocating will give them scope for their energies. 

So far I have been dealing with goncralities, but ow to more precise details. To 
earry out this scheme we shall need to make maps on the one-inch seale, accompatied 
by monographs illustrating our country in a number of aspects. We shall need maps 
of soils and vegetation, especially woodlands and marsh ; maps showing the occurrence 
of certain minerals, more particularly flint, copper, tin, gold, and coal ; maps, again, 
showing the distribation of the population in neolithic times, and how bronze imple~ 
ments of different types and periods have been seattered throughout the country. Sitch 
f series of maps will the solution of many problems; how and whence metal 
was introduced to these isles, the situation of early metallurgical centres, and the 
direction whence conquering tribes descended upon our shores. 

‘Phe early Iron Age and the Roman period will require their maps, the distri 
of Pagan Saxon remains tnay elucidate many problems connected with the conquest of 
England, while maps showing the bounds of the townships mentioned in Anglo-Saxon 
charters will be of great value for more purposes then one. The Domesday survey 
will require a whole series of maps for its explanation, and maps illustrating the Testa 
de Neville, the Hundred Rolls, and other similar documents may not be without their 
value. Forest perambulations require plotting, while the distribution of common fields 
at difforent periods will prove of interest to others, 

‘Maps showing the conditions at the present day will be required in great numbers, 
for students of economies are ever in need of these. We shall require surveys 
showing the density of the population, the economic conditions of the people and maps 
illustrating lunacy, poverty, and crime, 

These are only a few of the subjects that might be dealt with, and fresh poin 
will readily oceur to those present. ‘The scheme shonld bo elastic enough to embrace 
all these and more. ‘The chief limes of communication at different epochs would be 
a profitable subject for research, leading to many unexpected results. Nor must 
we forget un anthropometric survey, with maps illustrating head form, stature, 
and colour, as well as a sories showing tho distribution of various customs and 
institutious. 

‘These will be some of our objects, and we must now consider how they are to 
be carried out. +The memoirs of the Geological Survey deal each with a one-inch 
sheet and the geographical memoirs have followed the same course, But in this 
case I would suggest a different geographical unit. So long as we aro dealing solely 
with natural features the arbitrary division of the Ordnance sheat may sufice, but 
on the introduetion of the human element, the bounds that men have set to th 
territories cannot altogether be ignored. Most records of arehwological discoveries 
are ealendared under counties, and this system becomes more marked as we deal 
with legal records and modern statistics. A worker with a sheet as a unit would 
often be compelled to study the literature of three or more counties, while he would 
have to deal with fragmeuts of many parishes and vills. ‘The more his information 
was drawn from statistics, the more complicated would this process become, 60 that 
it may be well to realise at the ontsot that a unit should never be, except for some 
very good reason, in more than one county, while @ parish, or at any rate a townshi 
should never be divided. It is not beyond the limits of ingenuity to divide our 
counties into number of such units, each about equal in size to what is shown on 
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a one-inch sheet ; it will then be found that convenient districts have been formed, 
generally with a market town néar the centre, 

So much for the mn of the land, now for the apportionment of the work. 
I would suggest that for each unit there be a loeal secretary, reorder, or rogistrar, 
whose business it should be to co-ordinate all the work in his unit. He should be, 
where possible, someone living in the area, thoroughly familiar with it from all poi 
of view, and, though no specialist, yet an intelligent dabbler in many of the subjects 
concerned. ‘There are few neighbourhoods that eannot produce such a man, the person 
to whom everyone turns for local information, and who has in his time come in 
contact with many specialists. His duties will bo to help the workers from his 
stores of local knowledge, to act as their guide, introducing them to local people who 
can help them, and to bring them into touch with other workers on the same unit 
whose subjects aro allied to theirs. Ho will act, in fact, as the consul for his district 
‘The selection of these local secr must be made with care, for they will form 
an important part of the machinery, and carelessness or lack of tact on their part 
might easily wreck the scheme so far as their unit is concerned. 

Often the local soeretary will be able himself to prepare some of the maps and 
monographs of his unit, especially if he ean have the help and adviee of experts ; 
often, too, he will be able to engage the services of friends and neighbours, aud 
{interest others in the scbeme, Our experts, too, will have their pupils and dieiples, 
who will perhaps undertake the maps and memoirs relating to one subject in » number 
of contiguous units. ‘Then there are the many archwologists and sociologists scattered 
throughout the country, so that workers could be found in numbers ; organisation is 
what is required. 

‘Lastly, we must have what I may describe as the headquarters staff, a body of 
experts in every department that we touch, who will guide the machine, direct the 
‘workers, and be ready to help and advise the beginnner, yet prepared to look upon 
the work with critical eyes. Some kind of an office and library, with perhaps a per- 
‘manent secretary or librarian will be necessary, where meetings can be held, manu- 
scripts aud maps kept for reference, and the business of tho survey transacted. 

‘The methods pureed by the workers will, I anticipate be somewhat of this 
kind, ‘They will first communicate with the local secretary of the unit whieh they 
Propose to investigate, and having obtained from him such information as they 
require, they will set to work to prepare the map and memoir on their subject. It 
may frequently happen that they may be making one map only, but of several con- 
tiguous units, or they may be making a series of maps of one unit; but when the 
‘maps and memoirs are finished, which may take a few months or as many years to 
complete, they will submit them to the local secretaries concerned for their remarks, 
as the local knowledge of the secretary may often euable him to detect slips and 
errors, often of quite a trivial nature, which if left uncorrected would detract from 
the value of the work. ‘The maps’ with the monographs would then be submitted to 
‘one or more experts for criticism, before being filed in the library at headquarters. 

Whether each map and memoir will be published separately, or only deposited 
in the library for the use of other workers, must bo left for the fature to decide 5 
but in any case, when a large number of contiguous maps on any given subject have 
een completed, it will be possible for a regional monograph compiled from this raw 
material, to be issued to the public. It may be advisable in the first instance to 
divide the British Isles into'a number of regions, fairly homogencons as to natural 
features, population, and history, with a view to the issue of such monographs, but 
it is perhaps well to leave this point open at present, If the monographs could be 
written by the experts themselves they would, of couse, have the greater value, 
Dut failing that they might be placed in the hands of promising young men, the 
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experts of the future, In any ease all contributors of maps and memoirs should have 
their work fully acknowledged. 

Such in brief outline is the scheme—ambitions, no doubt, but T venture to think 
by no means impracticable, We shall roquire time, money, and many willing helpers 
to bring it to perfection, but these should be attainable, We shall need the support 
of learned societies — geological, biological, anthropological, and archeological, goo- 
graphical, and sociological. We want to interest students of statisties and ecouo- 
nies. We require the assistaiice of universities and colleges, not only to provide us 
with experts in every department, bnt to supply also men to do the rongh but neces- 
sary spate work. Nor neod we, I think, leave out of consideration our publie schools, 
and those secoudary schools, whose resuscitation has been such a feature of our time, 
for there is work, too, that boys can do, and research cannot be begun too young. 

We need, too, the support of those comected with our great museums, uot only 
the keepers of our national collections, but the enrators in the great provincial towns, 
for museums are the repositories of mnch of the material thet we wish to record 
‘on our maps, All these must be included among our supporters if we are to acbieve 
our object, as also the members of many a small local archeological society or field 
club, and those who have charge of the museums in our little country tow 

"These two last require a further word before T conclude. ‘The little local field 
‘lub was a great institution in its day, and many of them have done good work in 
the past, as the back volumes of their transnetions testify. With the decline of the 
interest taken in ficld uatural history as Inboratory work absorbed more and more 
the attention of the younger students, these societies fell on evil days, and many are 
dead or moribund, ‘The few remaining members of such clubs meet once or twice 
in the suminer to visit some cathedral or ancient mansion where they receive from 
some oxpert ‘muss of prodigested information which they absorb, but do not 
assimilate, Could uot our scheme, involving as it does plenty of work, much of it 
within the compass of the beginner, galvanise these decrepit societies and restore 
them to their old-time vigonr? Such a task is in itself worth attempting, for the 
work done by these societies thirty or forty years ago is not to be despised. 

"The little country town musetm, too, hus great possibilities, especially if worked 
jn connection with a rejuvenated field elub. Not only may it become a storehouse 
‘of records for its neighbourhood and a centre of local resenreh in the domain of 
jatural history, but it should prove, if well arranged, a useful 
ion, valuable alike to the pupils of both secondary and elementary 
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schools. 

‘There remains for me only to hope that the scheme that I have laid before you 
may appeal to you as both profitable and practicable, in which ease you will doubtless 








take stops to seo that these suggestions materialise, H. PEAKE. 
Rhodesia, North-Western. Garbutt. 

Natives from North-Western Rhodesia on Congo Border. By 3 
H.W. Garbutt. 


No ceremonies are performed on boys when they reach manhood, bat as regards 
the gis their mothers make beer (munkoyo), and other women daneo near the «it!’s 
hut. No modicine is given to the girl. 
| When boys ean walk and talk their teeth are filed, chipped, or knocked out. 
Extracted teeth are thrown on to the roof of a hut, When the children, male or 
female, ean bear pain they aro tattoood with incised marks. If the hay wishes it 
he is burnt on the arm. ‘These tattoo marks are made on the forehead, cheeks, arms, 
‘chest, stomach, ribs, below the navel, &e. No particular ceremonies accompany the 
tattooing, and the tattooers may be either malo or female. It is done for, personal 
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adornnient priveipslly, but they also think that by tattooing all over the body they 
reduce the bad blood, in the sume way as sucking bad blood out in. sickness. 
There is no idea of benefiting in a future life by being tattooed. Both men and 
women are tattooed, and ther is no difference in the patterns. In some instances 
the marks distinguish tribes : for instance, the Baksonde (Congo Free State) Mwanda 
on the forehead |“; and any pattern on other parts of the body ; Walamba have 
S\3 Wawemba | on the 





all their marks on the face, and this on the forehead,/“) os 
forehead and on the back of the neck. 

Heaps of stones, sticks, ée., to which every passer-by adds a stone, stick or 
leaf are not found in Kaondes country. If, however, a dead man is being carried 
and is pnt down to rest: the bearers, comp leaves, or grass, are put there, but no 
heap is made, and the spot is soon forgotten. ‘They sometimes tie a rag to a tree 
to honour » doad chief's grave, and in the bope that his spirit will bless them. Te 
is also done to a father, mother, or uncle's grave, as a prayer for good Inck. 

Four trees are sacred :— 

Chikole is supposed to make food abundant. 

Mulende is medicine for the teeth. Kaonde people do not burn it: they say 
they would get toothache if they did. 

Kavalawata is not burnt for firewood. It is planted about six yards from a 
hut door, and under it a man and his wife offer sacrifices for themselves and their 
children. 

Mubumdu, or Muumbu, is planted the same as the Kawalawala tree, except 
that two trees are placed near together, and offerings of meal or white clay are 
made under or between the trees.” GARBUTT. 











REVIEWS. 
Egyptology. Gardiner. 

Eoyption Hiortis Teste, Transrited, Translate, and. Annotated, By 99 
Alan H. Gardiner, D.Litt, Laycock student of Egyptology at Worcester College, 
Oxford. Series I, “Literary Texts of the New Kingdom,” Part I, ‘The Papyrus 
Anastasi I and the Papyrus Koller, together with the parallel texts. Leipzig: J. C. 
Heinrich’sche Buchhandlung, 1911. 

+ The title of this work promises a corpus of the literary texts of the New 
Kingdom as the first section of a wider undertaking. It is high time that a collec- 
tive edition of the New Kingdom Papyri was begun, The original papyri of the 
period are limited in namber. Most were found in the early days of widespread 
plunderings ‘by the natives in the cemeteries of ‘Thebes and Memphis ; many were 
published before the middle of the last century; and it is seldom that any new 
‘examples are announced. ‘The hieratic texts were actively discussed, and to a large 
extent deciphered between 1850 and 1880. Subsequent students have done much 
to remove the endless difficulties due to their fragmentary condition, rare words, and 
corrupt readings. ‘The work of previous commentators, too often neglected by 
modern editors, has been fully considered by Dr. Gardiner, and his own ingenuity 
and nceiirate learning put large sections of the texts in an entirely new light. The 
‘method of publication is excellent ; a transcription from the hieratic into hieroglyphs, 
made after collation with the originals, is given, with notes on the readings con- 
veniently placed on the opposite page. Where several texts are to be found, on 




















~The spirits take up Uielrabodo fn the shade (ot the substance) of certain ten Each 
“family has its own grove of trees which in sacred for spirit.” (Manners and Cutoms of the 
Winemeango and Wis, by Dr- James A. Ohsholn, inthe Journal of the African Soicty, 
p. 96%, No. XEXVI, Vol. IX, June, 1910) 
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papyei or ostraca, the subordinate texts aro fully transcribed in lines parallel to the 
main toxt. ‘This part of the work is necessarily in antozraph (well executed) ; the 
rest, consisting of the introductions and the translations with their explanatory 
footnotes, is in type. 

‘The present instalment contains first a long papyrus in the British Muscum 
‘ollection, composed in, or soon after, the reign of Rameses IT, and in part well 
Known to scholars under the title of “The Voyage of an Egyptian in Syria.” 
‘According to Dr. Gardiner the whole work is to be viewed as a satirical letter 
‘addressod by one more ot less distinguished seribe to another, also high placed but 
incompetent. It is a very curious document still unfortnnately full of difficulties, 
‘and touches on a great variety of topies, amongst others the construction of @ brick 
vamp, tho transport of an obelisk, and the erection of a colossus, as well as the 
merits and demerits of scribes and the topography of Syria. 

‘The other document is a collection of model letters from a Berlin Papyrus; the 
first lotter gives orders for the preparation of chariotry for Syria; the second is a 
warning to a truant student of writing, the third gives instructions for the payment 
‘of tribute from Nubia, the fourth details the preparations to be made for » royal 
visit, Apart from their great philological interest, it is from such materials that 
the life of the ancient Egyptians can best bo realised, and we may all look forward 
with interest to the continuation of the work by Dr. Gardiner, whose unrivalled 
competence as an editor of hieratic texts is admitted on all sides. 

‘On p. 41 a small point seoms to have been missed that is of anthropological 
interest. The substance didi is amongst the tribute of Cush ; Dr. Gardiner, following 
Brugsch, renders the name by “didy-borries ” as meaning the fruit of the mandrake. 
Jn the legend of the Destruction of Mankind it is a substance obtained from 
Blophantine which, mixed with beer, deluded the goddess Sakbmot into the idea 
‘that she was drinking human blood, and so saved mankind through the intoxication 
‘of the goddess. Loret has shown that it was in reality a red or gchreous earth 
which is still to be found in the neighbourhood of Blephantine. FLL. G 



































Arabia. Bury. 
The Land of Us. By Abaullsh Manstr (G- Wymsn Bury). Macmillan 9 
& Co, 1911. 

‘The precise situation of the land of the Uz, the birthplace of Job, is among 
those problems of biblical geography, the solution of which must always romain 
rather vagno and uncertain. Assuming that there was not more than one country 
‘of this name, the balance of evidence appears to point to a district to the south- 
east of Palestine, north of Arabia, and not far from Edom. Arab tradition, however, 
places the country in the extreme south-west comer of the Arabian peninsula, 
Jetween the districts of Oman and Yaman, where the ruins of palaces still to be 
seon on the borders of the Great Red Desert are locally ascribed to the early King 
Sheddd, whose land is believed to have been overwhelmed by a sandstorm in conse 
‘The Arab tradition suggested to Mr. Bury the title of 
s a description of his explora- 
‘out for some years among u number of tribes and districts he has had 
opportunities of visiting. ‘The book is divided into two paris. Tho first describes 
the Saltanates of the Aden Protectorate, under which Mr. Bury was for a long time 
employed as a political agent; it recounts the causes which led up to the Anglo- 
‘Turkish Boundary Commission, and gives a lively account of the operations under- 
‘taken to suppress a series of tribal risiogs in 1903, ‘The second part deals with other 
tribes of the Aden hinterland, beyond the limits of tbe Aden Protectorate, The 
rather exciting adventures and the new information which are here placed before the 
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reader are the outcome of a number of journeys in these districts, when the author 
travelled in the guise of a down-country chief, as he is representod in the frontispiece 
to the volume. In accordance with his character he adopted tho name of Abdullah 
Mansar, which appears on the title-page. 

One interesting point which Mr. Bury brings out in his book iz the compara 
tively fertile character of the interior of southern Arabia between the flat coastal 
rogions and the Kaur, the steep mountain range which forms the southern boundary 
of the Great Red Desert. On the eoast there is practically no raiufall, and even on 
the higher plateaux sway from the const it is very scanty. Here Mr. Bury notes 
that the herds, which consist almost entirely of goats, frequently go without water 
for many weeks ; but they have learnt to pull np aud chew the fleshy roots of a species 
‘of cactus to quench their thirst, Mr. Bury compares the similar adaptation to cir- 
cumstances displayed by the fat camels of the Somali, which are kept for meat, 
not as beasts of burden, and are only brought to the wells once in six months ot 
so: they thrive in their waterless rogion by feeding on the fresh green mimosa, 
whose roots strike moisture deep below the surface. But further still inland there 
is a broad belt of country, both north and south of the Kaur, which is marvellously 
fertile and in a high state of cnltivation. Here the rainfall is regular in summer, 
while in winter moisture is supplied by a dense fog which comes up at dusk. The 
country is heavily timbered, and the main mountain-range, though possessing no 
towns of any size, is thickly dotted with strong fighting towers, which dominate 
well-farmed land and flourishing villages. To the north of the Kaur, beyond the 
cultivation, is a bolt roamed over by the desert nomads with their typical black tonts 
of woven goat-hair; and then comes the desert, which Mr. Bury describes as “a 
nightmare region of rolling sand.” But here and there the ruins of palaces and temples 
may still be seen rising from the sand, or built on some slight eminence above its 
level. We thus have distinct proof that in past ages the country was more fertile 
than it is at the present day. The shifting sand, under the driving pressure of the 
simoom, doubtless played its part in overwhelming cultivated tracts of country. 
But that cannot entirely account for the changed conditions. We may undoubtedly 
trace them in part to climatic change. 

‘Tho researches of Stein, Pumpelly, Huntington, and others in Central Asia 
have shown the results of lesicention in Central Asia, and have proved the existence 
of former cities, both in Russian aud Chinese ‘Turkestan, near Askbabad, in the Mery 
Onsis, and more especially in the region of Khotan. A similar diminution of the 
rainfall has certainly token place in the interior of southern Arabia. An interesting 
confirmation of this, so far as concerns the coast, is mentioned by General Maitland 
fn the preface he contributes to the book. He points out that the great tanks at 
Aden, which were hewn out of the solid rock in early Himyarite, if not in Sabean, 
times, are at the present day absolutely dry for four years out of five, and that the 
heaviest rainfalls since they were discovered and cleared out have not filled them to 
fan eighth part of their capacity. ‘To such climatic changes, which, according to 
‘the Intest theories, occur in recurrent eycles, we may possibly connect the racial 
‘migrations from Arabia in times earlier than the Sabean Kingdom. 

We have not space to deal in detail with the tribes among whom Mr. Bury 
travelled, but will merely note that the Arabs of southern Arabia are nearly beard 
Jess, and are smaller, darker, and coarser-featured than the northern Arabs of Syria 
nd Palestine, or even than the nomads of Irak. In spite of the fact that they 
havo been subjected to a slight admixture of Negro blood, they undoubtedly represent 
more closely than their northern kindred the original Semitic type. Several of the 
photographs in the volume are interesting from an ethnographical point of view. 

LEONARD W. KING. 
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Africa: Northern Rhodesia. Gouldesbury : Shean 
‘The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia. Being some Impressions of 

the Tanganyika Plateau, By Cullen Gouldesbury and Hubert Sheane: with 

‘an Introduetion by Sir Alfred Sharpo. Edwin Amold, 1911. 

This is a most satisfactory work, I am glad to be able to remark, It is one 
of those books which will be really necessary to all persons studying Africa, and 
‘more especially that part of Africa—the southern third of the Continent—whieh is 
associated with the Bantu peoples. ‘The region described by the two authors (the 
work is most beautifully and apély illustrated by photographs, the most noteworthy 
being by Messrs. F. H. Melland, Bernard ‘Turner, and @. Stokes) is practically 
limited to the Tanganyika Platean, a district bomded by the abrupt edge of this 
Plateau on the north-east (German East Africa), by the vieinity of Lake Nyasa on 
the south-east, and by the low conutry of the Lnaogwa and the basin of Bangweulu 
‘on the south aud west. And the principal native race which is described is the 
Awemba, 

‘The authors, though they have recorded many original observations of their 
own, have wisely commenced their work of studying Northern Rhodesia by absorb- 
ing ‘nearly all the available other literature published about this part of Central 
‘Africe, and all other parts of Afriea connected with the Bantn people. Conse- 
quently, they are able to confirm many a theory adumbrated elsewhere, to prove 
points that have heen raised or disputed, and have thus made contribution to 
the literature of African students which is of great value and is likely to be in con- 
siderable request in Germany and France, as well as in onr own country. I have 
‘been through the book critically and have noticed very few mistakes, such slight 
errors, or approach to error, being rather in the direction of zoology than anthro- 
pology, and, therefore, not necessary to be referred to here. Some of the chapters, 
while never departing from accuracy of observation, almost verge on true poetry in 
their description of native life and the fascinations of the jungle. There is no 
attempt at fine writing, no gush, and, except, perhaps, for the somewhat neodless 
chapter on outfit, no padding. ‘This chapter, indeed, ean only be described as need- 
ess from the point of view of an anthropologist who may not be interested in other 
and more practical issues. 

‘Phe Awemba (a name which wonld seem to be a contraction of Awwa- or 
Aba-emba) ace n very interesting Bantu people. ‘Their main stock certainly 
originated 700 years ago in the south-eastern part of the Congo Basin, ‘The Bemba 
or Emba language (the root Fmba has some connection with “Jake”; Li-emba was 
fan old namo for the south end of ‘Tanganyika—Livingstone’s Lake Liemba) world 
soem to be spoken in more archaie form and greater purity just outside British 
limits on Belgian territory and close to Tanganyika. Here the people are known 
as Itewa. The authors render this as Taba, and may perhaps be in the right. It 
is interesting to note that there is an important Bantu language, known as Ki-taba 
farther up the west coast of Tanganyika, which is even more archaic than that of 
the Awemba, ‘The Bemba group of Bantn tongues is, in fact, of divided affinities, 
showing many points of resemblance with the Congolese groups—especially Luba— 
and many with East African Bantn; while some features suggest # distant relationship 
swith the Uganda languages. ‘The conquering impulse which drew the Awemba down 
into South-Certtral Africa and the culture which they brought with them, all seem 
to go back to one of those great waves of human migration which was started in 
Bantu Africa about fifteen or sixteen hundred years ago—waves which resulted in the 
fadvance into South Africa of the Kafir-Znlu peoples, the Bantu-ising of nearly all 
the Congo Basin, and many race movements in East Africa, In the ease of Congo- 
Iand these’ events were probably connected with the invasion of the Congo forests 
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dy that celebrated raco which Mr. Emil Torday calls Bushongo, and the} Bushongo 
seem to have brought their culture from the basin of the Shari, which in its turn 
received it from ancient Egypt. ‘The doings of the Bushongo apparently started 
the ancestors of the Awemba on a southward migration which resulted finally in 
their establishment on the Tanganyika Plateau. ‘The work under review deals 
specially and in a most interesting manner with totemism, with the arts and 
industries of the Awemba and neighbouring tribes, with initiation ceremonies, 
marriage, divoree, birth and funeral customs, with animism and witeheraft, with the 
former history of South-Central Africa and the effect produced on the natives by 
Christian missionaries and Enropean of We learn a great deal from it that is 
new. about native husbandry and the social life of the Central-African Bantu. ‘The 
book seems to me to have exactly the right tone. It renders due justice to the 
missionaries and yet points ont the weakness of some of their work and methods. 
It gives us down to minute details all that is bad, immoral, cruel, and inimical to 
progress in native laws, customs and superstitions, and yet reveals a sympathy with 
these not-unattractive people of Central Africa worthy of Mary Kingsley or Morel. 
It is written throughout in the most interesting style and is cordially recommended 
by the reviewer to all persons, apart from anthropologists, who desire to get a clesr 
conception of the present state of native life in South-Central Africa. 

H. H. JOHNSTON. 














Africa, East. Sutton, 
‘Mon ond Beast in Easorn Bihiopis. By J. Qed Sotto, Macuilan Qh 
& Co. Pp. 419, 
Am amusing book to read for those who have visited these or similar regions, 
for every page recalls familiar features of human, animal, or vegetable life. In a 
curious jotty way, things that have no connection whatever among themselves, 
appear snd disappes it 





‘Thus within four pages, @ great part of which is taken up 
by two illustrations, judgment is given upon the respective merits of the pawpaw, 
‘and the mango, the baobab is described, and the (inexact) statement is made that 
‘the natives eat its fruit; there then follows @ description of the harbour of Mombasa 
and tho constitution of the coast; navigation is discussed, followed by a description 
of the castor-oil plant, the abundance of butterflies, birds, and Cupe-gooseberries ; 
‘the modes of locomotion are narrated, and the zodiacal light explained. At the end 
‘of every few lines the reader meets with a surprising and unexpected change,’ The 
student will find very little, if any, new material in the book, and the editing of 
it might have been more carefully performed. 

‘Mr. Bland Sutton leaves the reader's mind unsatisfied as to the means by 
which the poor African can be preserved; for he tells us that the native who, 
like the Masai, has stuck to his ancestral organisation, is doomed to extinction, 
‘The Bagands, on the other hand, who aro now almost completely converted to 
Christianity, have decreased from 4,000,000 in 1884, to 1,000,000 in 1901, and the 
word Baganda “is almost synonymous with sonsuality, debauchery, and drunkenness, 
“.. . When Speke entered Uganda his donkey was regarded as indecent 
“ without trousers. It is noteworthy that e negro people #0 punetilious in outward 
“ decency, especially in regard to clothes . . . should be considered among the 
most immoral of the African races.” The “moral handkerchief” does not seem 
6 have been a success in Uganda. 

‘The excellent woodouts are the redeeming feature of the book; they are a 
‘pleasant change after the eternal photographs, and for the 
worth having. 
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SOME STONE-WALLED KRAALS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


Africa, South : Transvaal. With Plate E. Johnson. 
“jhete on some Stone-walled Kraals In South Afrion. By TP 3B 

‘The Masibi reservation is an extensive tract of country occupied by a section 
of the Bantu people and situated on the right bank of the Magalakwin river, 
north-west of Potgietersrust. ‘The whole area was formerly under ove chief of that 
name, but on his death it was divided into a northern and southern portion under 
his sons Hendrick and Hans respectively. 

Tn passing through this area in 1910 I came across the remains of a group of 
old Kraals that had a special interest in that they possessed many of the characteristic 
features of the better rains north of the Limpopo. I leamt that these were 
inbabived up to sbout 1897, when they were set on fire during a fight between 
Hendrick and Hans. I also saw a number of inhabited kraals of the same kind. 
Since the old kraals, 
now represented by little 
more than the stone 
walls, afforded, in their 
rained condition, a better 
comparison, I devoted 
most of the little time 
at my disposal to making 
plans of as many as I 
could. I also secured a 
number of, photographs 
of both the ruined and 
the inhabited kraals. 

These old kraals 
are ranged along the 
western foot of Ramoo 
Kop, which is situated 
on the boundary between 
the northern and south- 
er divisions of | the 





reservation, and number 
eleven in all. Of these 
I surveyed the first ——___—___——_ 

° r eo So mermes 


four, counting from north 
ea? Rory No. I. 
‘All four ruins, though differing much in form, are built on the same general 
plan, that is, they each consist of an inner enclosure, containing a shallow pit 
surrounded by a mound, and an outer enclosure containizg the remains of huts. 
‘The wall of the inner enclosure is, in each case, higher and more neatly built 
than that of the outer, and was once completely plastered over with mud. ‘The 
former is maioly built of split, though not trimmed, slabs of gabbrodiorite, and the 
latter is largely made up of rounded and irregular pieces, but both exbibit consider- 
able variation in quality of construction from point to point. ‘They similarly vary 





* Mr, Franklin White (Proe. Rlodesia Scientic Asoc, Vol. 1V, p. 16) in describing the Khami 
ring, mentions the presrnee on some walls of a coating of cement or plaster, and remarks that 





‘this probably covered the whole of the interior walls. . . and also formed the floor.” The 
outer enclosure of the inbablted Kraal, referred to later, has s cement floor. 
(6) 
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height, which ranges from one-half to one-and-a-half-metres, and, as will be seen 
from the plans, in width. 

The plaster is largely proserved at No. II ruin; and also at No, IV rain, but 
only traces remain at the other two. One small patch still retains the red and white 
geometric decoration. At the No. II ruin, the high door-posts of the same, material 
are preserved at two entrances. 








7% So meres, 
Roms No. Il, 


The entrances are mostly rectangular, but in ruin No. IV there are two rounded 
examples. Tn the one, the main entrance, the rounding is due to its being built of 
boulders ; in the other, squared slabs are used, and the rounding intentionally produced, 
bat curiously enough, one of the four comers is rectangular. 

The two stone-built hut walls aro interesting. They are both very neatly con- 
structed, and differ from the other walls in that the slabs of stone, some of which are 
distinetly trimmed, are laid in a mortar of mud, ‘That in No. III ruin is the better 

( 6) 
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preserved, and still retains two patches of decorated plaster on the inside. ‘The inner 
fare of the other scoms to be a later addition, and is a low wall, very roughly built 
without mortar, but the whole is much fallen i 

"The outer enclosure was originally split up into compartments by means of radial 
mud walls, and each eompartment 
possessed an entrance to the inner 
cenclosnre, and contained a hut.  Por- 
tions of these dividing walls are still 
standing in No. II rain, which is both 
the largest and the best preserved of 
the group. ‘The circular coment hut 
foundations, from which the bottoms 
of the posts that supported the roofs 
still project, though now largely con 
cealed by soil, can still be traced, 
while, in some cases, portions of the 

walls shown on the plans, are 
still standing. In No. II ruin no less 
than eleven of these hut foundations 
are shown, and the reader will readily 
perceive the probable position of four 
more. With a little excavation one 
could restore all the interior features 
of these ruins. 

‘Phe hut sites are strewn with é 
droken hand-made pottery, some of 
whieh is plain, some incised with cord, 
herting-bone, aud similar patterns, and some polished with both incised snd painted 
‘geometric decoration. 
Tn the plan of ruin No. IVT have shown a small héap of stones. In the outer 

enclosure of ruin No. IL there are a nurober 
of these small heaps. I do not kuow their 
purpose. ‘They remind me of the heaps of 
stones that the Kafirs sort out of the soil 
durivg their agricultural operations. 

‘There are many similar Kraals still 
inhabited in the neighbourhood, aud they 
show that the outer wall was capped by s 
fence of ent bushes and that the inner wall 
was capped by grass-matting. 

In Plate E aro reproduced two photo- 
graphs of the inner walls of inhabited kraals s 
Fig. 1 in which the plaster covering is not 
yet completely added, and Fig. 2 in 
which the plaster covering is finished and 


















Bo mernes 











decorated 
‘Phese kraals also show the purpose of 
ao wernes the inmer enclosure. Tes primary object was 


to stable the animals at night, these being 
herded in one or more lesser enclosures of 
cut bushes. Te was also used as a place of assembly. Under its floor was bu 


the store of grain, the rifing fof which has given rise to the mound-encireled pits. 
(er) 





Rony No. IV. 
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The smaller circular depressions were fire-places where pots and other things were 
cooked. 

‘The wall decoration is in red- and white, which colours were obtained by 
powdering ochre and limestone ; lately, blue, obtained from traders, has been added 
in some cases. 

In other kraals in the neighbourhood stone walls have been discarded. 

Pottery with patterns similar to, but not always quite identical with, those from 
the ruins, is made and is in general uso in the kraals visited by me, but’as I only 
went into a few out of the many, no importance must be attached to the difference. 
Ii is noteworthy that the polychrome ware is reserved neither for special persous nor 
for special occasions but is as much an article of daily use as the plain, the degree 
and style of decoration going with the class of utensil. ‘The colouring materials are 
wood ash for white, ochre for red, and graphite for black. The pottery, it may be 
remarked, is made by the women, 

‘Another common household article is a conical dish of marula wood, round the 
rim of which is carved the chevron pattern, sometimes single aud sometimes double, 
as on the main building at Zimbabwe. 

Tn and around these ruins, large pebbles, worn down on both sides to a flat dise 
by rubbing, abound, as also do the polished slabs of gabbrodiorite with which they 
were used, and the pounding stones and hollowed out blocks of the saie rock that 
served the purpose of pestles aud mortars. 

On the other side of the Magalakwin, on the road from Potgietersrust to the 
tin mines and not far from the latter, are the remains of a kreal that was inbabited 
until recently, when the inhabitants burnt it down and removed to another spot 
nearer the river. In what'was the inner enclosure of this kraal, recognisable, though 
it had no stone wall but merely a fonce of cut bushes, because it contains a dumb-bell- 
shaped grain-pit, without, however, any surromding ‘mound, and the smaller circular 
fire-place, stands a stout tapering pole about five metres in height, This is decorated 
with alternate plain black and red bands and has the head of what appears to be a 
hhornless ox earved on the top. In the inner enclosure of the new kraal, which likey 
has a fence of cut bushes only, but shows no pit, a similar pole painted with alternate 
ands of black and white, and surmounted by a rag model of what appears to be the 
head of a hare, has been erected. Owing to my ignorance of the language I was 
unfortunately unable to obtain any satisfactory information regarding these poles, 
but gathered that they were connected with initiation ceremonies. Can these be 
homologous with the birds-on-posts or the conical tower at Zimbabwo ? 

J.P. JOHNSON. 























India: Manipur. Shakespear. 

Kabui Notes. By Liewtenant-Colonel J. Shakespear, C.L.E., D.8.0. 37 
Village, Irong, close to Kangjupkbul. In their own language they call 

themselves Hi-me. In the village are found the following “ Sageis” 





Kasur Nawe, Murtmer Naxz. 
‘Matang-me. Ningthauje 
Heng-me. Luang. 

Bon-me. ‘Kabon-ngamba.* 
‘Marem-me. Kumol. 


Pui-me is the name they apply to the people of Ngatokpa, who are called by 
the Manipuris Kabui anoba.f 
‘Marong-me is applied to the people of Konge-khul and most of the plains 
‘Kabuis, and appears equivalent to Songpu. 
Tor Kinbangiaba, F ta, New Kabuie 
[ 8] 
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Marriage endogamous as regards clan, but exogamous as regards Saget. 
In Ireng there are the following Lai 
Chari-wong (Chari = Lai and Wong = chief). At commencement of jhuming 

season a fowl is sacrificed outside the village gate, aud the village is nu-bo, i 

genna for one day. The sacrifice is called “Tirakhaibo.” 

“After harvest a small pig is sacrificed and zw drank, but no naateh ; one day's 
nu-bo called ‘Talingkhuri.” 

“at ripening of tice a fowl is Killed in the house and eaton in the jum. This 
is called “Shekbo.” 

‘When threshing bogins each household kills a fowl and eats it on the thresbing 
floor. 

‘Phe above are village sacrifices to Charawong; the dates are fixed by the 
Yaisuba® called by Hame “Chak-ko-pob,” who also diagnoses illness by feeling the 
pulse, If he decides that the illness is due to Kashtbera, demons of the forest, « 
pig is killed, ‘This is called “Iaipu.” If the illness is sont by ‘Thakhiyak demon, 
4} fowl is killed outside the village, if Khathianpob, the water demons, are respon 
sible, a goat has to be killed. ‘The portions reserved for the demon called sier/ in 
Lushai are known as Chara-thatiek. 

‘Tamtira, houschold god, gets a pig, when one is available ; if this sacrifice is 
too long deferred someone in the house will get ill. The pig is killed inside the 
house; all the elders of the village share in the feast. ‘The liver with some rice 
is offered to the god. ‘The householder is nu-bo for five days, during which time 
he may only drink sw out of a leaf, and may only eat the flesh of animals killed 
by men. : 

‘On death of wife, her nearest relative claims Rs. 2 to Rs. 5. 

Divoreo ean be obtained by giving the other party a hoe. 

Mariage is arranged by go-betweens with <u. They settle price. If girl's family 
agree the.young man miy visit her and sleep with her for three years ; during this 
time he helps her father ; at the end of the time the girl's parents kill a pig, and 
take her to her busband’s house, and there is @ feast, and the girls and boys dance. 
The price is about one or two cows. If the boy cries off before the actual mar- 
riage he has to give a pig for a village feast, and girl's parents get Rs. 5 or Rs. 6. 
Jif there are any children the father takes them. Should the girl ery off, whatever 
part of the price has beon paid has to be returned. 

Daring the time that the rice is growing no dancing or singing is allowed. 

Spirits of the dead go to Nongmaijing bill. 

‘The spivits of those who die by accident, &e. are called “Tashikasabo,” and go 
nowhere, ‘The classes of death which constitute Tashikasabo are the same sin all 
other hill tribes 

"There is only one heaven, but certain spirits, those of warriors and hunters, 
seem to be favoured in some way. ‘Thieves are said to be troubled io the land of 
the dead. 

Ngaiok.—Village a little to south of Kangjupkhol 

‘The people are called “New Kabuis” by the Manipuris. ‘They speak « dialect 
hich is unintelligible to the people of Ireng. ‘They call themselves Pui-rnong. 
‘hey say the clan is divided into three sugei 

Babang-ruong, called by Manipuris Ningthauja. 
Mariam-ruong, » ~~ Kumal. 
Phungang-ruong, 55 » Luang. 

‘The chief god is Rikarong, who gots a fowl at the beginning of the jhuming, 

when there is a three days’ genna eall “ Lakosangko.” 
+ Yai-mucba = causer of fortane. 


{ 6] 
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Tashuong is a lesser god, he reooives a cock when the harvest is over, It is 
Killed in the village council-honse. ‘This sacrifice is called “Tope.” 

When the dian is ripe each household takes a fowl, and, gathering some heads 
of rice in the jum, makes the tour of the jkum with the rice and the fowl, and then 
returns to the house and ents the fowl there. ‘This is called Lodinbu.” 

‘The Yaisuba, or priest, is called *Thak-ko-po” (Ireng Chak-ko-poh). 

Incase of illness sacrifices are made to the abore gods, but if no good results, 
then sucrifices are made to the Kararaba, who ure demons of the hills, streams, and 
forests, the term scems equivalent to the Lushai “Huai.” If fowls do not appease 
tho Kararaba, pigs are tried, and if the man does uot get well a dog is sacrificed 
to the Kobru Lai. 

‘Phe houschold god is Ingkarao,” to whom a pig or dog is sacrificed when one 
is available. All the village may join in the feast, eating ginger with the flesh. 
‘There are no special sacred portions reserved for Ingkarao, but eight portions are 
placed on one leaf for the remote ancestors, and seven on another leat for less remote 
ancestors. I was unable to find out the reason of these division 

‘Marriage customs as among Ireng. In neither clan ean wives be sold. 

Konga Kiul.—Ten wiles south of Kangjupkinl, Information collected on Sth 
October 1905, from Rankhingai, Khmnpn of the village. 

No tradition of origin could he obtained. ‘There are three sageis, called by the 
‘Manipuris, Ningthanja, Knmol, and Luang. Angom is said to have died out. I did not 
find out the Kebui names for the sageis as at that time I did not know there were 
difforent names. 

‘Tho dead are buried in front of the houses, each in a separate grave. A pig ix 
Killed and the sacred portions are hung over the grave with some herbs. 

‘Accidental deaths and deaths of first-born children within a short time of birth, 
the customs seem very like those of the Lushais. ‘The marriage price is only a pig 
and some small articles. ‘They inter-marry with the Pui-mai clan only. 

Festivats—Chhakang-ngai—Atter harvest young men and maidens dance, the 
‘mon for five days then the girls for five days, provided funds allow so prolonged a 
dissipation, During this time outsiders may enter, but villagers may not leave. 
Ring-ngai—A month later, a feast in honour of the dead, the graves aro sprinkled 
with 2u, and portions of the flesh of the animals killed are placed on the graves. 
It Insts five days 

‘MeCulloch’s javelin throwing and feasting separately of the men and women 
were not known, 

Thung-ngai- 
sorts of flesh. 

Chang-ngai—A feast to celebrate the clearing of the paths after the rains in 
November. Much eating and drinking. 

Feasts of Merit Corresponding to the Lushai ‘Thang-chhuab. 

First, the killing of a buffalo and a pig, and feasting the village, qualify a man 
for the title of Banrumet; this may be followed by a feast of two bnifaloes, which 
entitles the giver to the title of Kaishumei. 

It is also meritorious to build a platform of stones in the village avenue for 
people to rest ons the building is followed by a feast. ‘Those good deeds find their 
reward in the land beyond the grave. 

‘The single upright stones which are found in the village were put up by some 

ious inhabitants. 

‘The young men sleep in the houses of well-to-do persons, six or eight in each. 

‘The young women also have their dormitories. 

‘Tho village was evidently well sae 5 the approach from the valley is up a 
0 



































One month after completion of sowing, five days feasting on all 
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Jong narrow eutting 12 to 15 fost deep, which they sny was roofed over in the 
‘troublous times. 

‘Shongparam Village.—To the north, just beyond the village, is a sacred grove 
which 18 @ curiously-shaped boulder mounted on a rough stone platform. ‘There 
fur soveral otber platforms under the trees, but they are moro or less in ruins. ‘The 
stone is the god Ashong. ‘Two cocks are sacrificed to bi 
after harvest, and there is a nantch in his honour. Depnta- 
tions from other villages come to sacrifice to Ashong. 

‘Kabui Nauteh, at Shongparan—The orchestra consisted 
of two big drums made out of hollow tree tranks, about 2 feet 
6 inches in diameters these were slung from poles earried 
each by two men who sang vigorously and took turns to beat 
the dram. ‘The dancers, some twenty-five in number of both 
sexes, stood in a xemi-cirele, the girls being altogether at one 
tha end of the line with a stalwart youth av the end. 

Costumes : Boys’ Headdress—A. thin band of bamboo 
is tied tight round the head across the forehead. Round the 
hair, which is worn in a knot bebind, » long band of bamboo 
is wound several times, the ends being brought round, the band passing round the 
hhead and standing up like horns. Iu the hair-knot a tail feather of @ hornbill was 
fixed upright. 

"Above the hair not was a cluster of marigolds, and the same flowers were worn 
in the ears. Round the nock wore many necklaces, and some wore the big shell on 
the snpo of the neck as the Angamis do. ‘The necklaces were of all sorts, beads, 
coloured grass, and shells. 

"The body to the waist was bare. ‘The only garments wore a kilt held up by @ 
sash tied behind with the two cnds hanging down like tails, Dark blue with a red 
tnd yellow fringe seemed the proper colonr for the kilt, and plain dark blue for the 
sash. ‘The Angami black cane garter was generally worn, we 
the log below as far as the aukle being painted white. 

The girls’ costumes were elaborate. On, the head 
was a tiugel erown some two inches high with numerous 
small lappots of gold paper ; in the ears were marigolds 
and pendants of green bectlo-wing covers, a profusion of 
necklaces almost covered the bosom. A. blue cloth, wound 
tightly rouud the body under the armpits, reached a little 
helow the waist; the petticout was of dark blue with 
white stripes, each stripe being embroidered with arrow- 
hhead pattern in red aud black ; round the lower edge was 
‘& broad red band. A stoall blue shawl was wonnd loosely 
sound the shoulders. Brass bracelets of many patterns 
were worn. 

‘The Dance-—In the first figure all the lads had rig 2—Onani ras nox. Duckand 
spears. ‘The two biggest boys and two biggest girls ty de 
took up positions in the centre of the semi-circle, a boy ate 
and a girl side by side, facing the other couple, boy opposite bey and girl opposite 
gil. ‘The whole party chanted a monotonous refrain, the spears wore raised aud 
Ewirled in time with the beats of the drums. ‘The two couples in the centro danced 
Vigorously an indescribable sort of jig, advancing towards each otber with arms 
Dent, hands raiged to the level of the head, From time to time they would meet 
and clasp hands, boy with boy and girl with girl, and twist round ; the semi-circle of 
dancers all the while dancing a step similar to that of the two central couples. After 
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fa time the left half of the semi-circle began moving to the right, passing in front of 
the right half whieh moved in an opposite direction till the two sections had changed 
laces. 
eet second and third figures were very similar to the first, only the spears were 
nid aside, In the second figure three younger girls dancod in the centre, and after 
a short time were joined by three lads. “In the third figure two very small girls danced 
in the centre, being joined later by two small boys. 

‘The last figure was a repetition of the first except that the spears were ouly 








handled by the two youths in the centre. J. SHAKESPEAR, 
New Guinea. ae Seligmann. 
Stor 





Adze Blades from Suloga (British New Guined) as Chinese 33 
Antiquities. By C. G. Seligman, M.D. 
Among a number of ancient Chinese aize blades acquired by the Toronto 
‘Museum are two fine specimens of tho usual New Guinea type made from the 
Danded volcanic Suloga rock. There is not the faintest donbt as to the bona fides 
of the firm that imported these specimens, which, according to their information, 
were to be regarded as genuine Chinese stone implements from Shansi, ‘This raises 
the interesting question, “How did these blades reach China?” Are they’ recent 
importations of Chinese sailors or curiosity-loving Chivese, which have been diverted 
into a new and profitable channel, or have they really been in the country for many 

years and come to be regarded as early Chinese axe blades ? 
€. G, SELIGMANN. 


Australia : Anthropology. Frazer. 
Anthropological Research in Northern Australia. By J. G. Frazer, 39 
DCL FliDu Litt.D. 
All friends of authropology will rejoice to learn that after an interval of some 
‘years Professor Baldwin Spencer has resumed his researches among the aborigines of 
Australia. ‘The following particulars as to his work and bis plans are extracted from 
a letter which he wrote to me from Melbourne on the 13th of September, 1911. 
The Commonwealth Government of Australia is about to undertake measures for 
the settlement of the Northern Territory, and during the year 1911 it sent a small 
party to make preliminary investigations in that region. ‘The leadership of the party 
‘was entrusted to Professor Baldwin Spencer. They went to Port Darwin, and 
thence across to Melville Islaud ; then they returned to Port Darwin and travelled south 
about 200 miles, after which they crossed the continent to the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
Amongst all the tribes examined by the expedition the belief in the reincarnation of 
the dead is universal; and the same is true of the notion that sexual intercourse has 
nothing, of necessity, to do with the procreation of children. “The latter fact,” says 
Professor Spencer, “is interesting because we now know that this belief exists amongst 
“all the tribes extending from outh to north across the centre of Australia.” On 
the other hand, Professor Spencer found among these northern tribes none of the 
intichiuma or magical ceremonies for the multiplication of the totems which form so 
important a feature in the totemism of the contral tribes ; nor could be discover any 
restrictions observed by the natives in regard to eating their totemic animals and 
plants. “The absence of intichiuma ceremonies,” he adds, ‘is doubtless to be asso- 
“ciated with the fact that the tribes ini the far north live under conditions very 
“ different from those of the central area. ‘They never suffer from drought or lack of 
« food supply. This seems to show that the intichiuma ceremonies are special 
development of tribes that live in parts such as Central Australia, where the food 
supply is precarious.” In one or two tribes along the Roper River a very curious 
totemie system was discovered. Among these people © man must marry a woman of & 
C2 j 
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particular totem, but the children take a totem difforent rom both that of their father 
and that of their mother. For example, a man of the rain totem must marry a woman 
of the pady-melon (a species of small kangaroo) totem, and their children are of the 
couro (a species of kangaroo) totem. Again, a porcupine man marries lizard woman 
and their children are bats. -In these tribes each exogamous class has certain totems 
associated with it, Again, in these tribes the natives are convineed that the spirit 
children know into what woman they must enter, so that the offspring shall have the 
proper totem. Everywhere, too, among the tribes traversed by the expedition the 
women and children believe that the sound of the ball-roarer is the voice of 
spirit who comes to take away the boys when they are initiated; but during the 
initiatory ceremony, when the boys are shown the churinga for the first time, they are 
nformed that the noise in question is not made by a spirit, but by the churinga, or 

ull-roarer, which was used in the past by one of the mythical ancestors of the tribe. 
Lastly, Professor Spencer could detect among these tribes no trace of anything like a 
belief in a supreme being. On the whole, he considers that, with minor va 
the beliefs of these northern tribes are closely similar to those of the central tribes 
Professor Spencer hoped to start about November Ist, 1911, for another expedition 

to Melville Island, the inhabitants of which he is particularly anxious to stndy, as they 
are hitherto practically uncontaminated by European influence. His intention was to 
reside among them till February, 1912, All anthropologists will look forward with 
Keon interest to the publication of Professor Spencer's fresh enquiries in this 
promising region, It is much to be regretted that his former colleague in research, 
Mr. F. J. Gillen, lias been prevented by the state of his health from taking any 
























part in these new investigations. J. G. FRAZER, 
REVIEWS. 
Egyptology. Griffith: Mileham : Randall-Maclver : Woolley. 
‘Karanég 





The Romano-Nubian Cemetery. By C- Leooart Woolley end ff) 
D. Randall-MacIver. ‘Text and Plates, 2 vols. University Museum, Phil 
delphia, 1910. : 

Karanég: The Town. By C. Leonard Woolley. University Museum, Philadelphia, 
1911. 

‘Karanbg: The Mercttic Inscriptions. By F. Li. Griffith. University Museum, 
Philadelphia, 1911. 

Churches in Lower Nubia. By G. 8. Mileham, University Museum, Philadelphia, 
1910. 

Buhen, By D. Randall-Maclver and C. Leonard Woolley. Text and Plates. 
2 vols. University Muscum, Philadelphia, 1911. 

‘Tho Egyptian Department of the Museum 6f the University of Pennsylvania 
ion of the results of the Eckley B. Coxe, Junior, Expedition 
in the seven volumes now reviewed. ‘The series was begun in 1909 with the 
Publication of the excavation of Mossrs. Randall-MacIver and Woolley at Areika, 
which gave us so much new knowledge of the ancient culture of Nubia, and the 
present volumes are equal, if not superior, to them in interest and importance. Like 
their predecessors, the new books are good examples of what archeological pub- 
ications should be, aud we must at the outset express our thanks to Mr. Eokley B. 
Coxe, Junior, for the munificence which has made such good work possible, and has 
published it’ in so complete and satisfactory a form. Messrs. Rendall-Maclver 
‘and Woolley must be thanked for having done their work so well both in excavation 
‘and publication, and Mr. Griffith for having effected nothing less than the decipherment 
of the Meroitic script. All the volumes wero printed in America with the exception 
of Mr. Griffith’s, which was produced at Oxford. 
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The tourist on his comfortable steamboat jonrney from Shellal to Halfa is hardly 
likely to notice with much interest what looks like a bumt-oit factory on the western 
Dank of the Nile just beforo reaching Anibab. If he notices it at all, be may hazard 
tho conjecture that it is “ Coptic,” or, with a hazy idea of the possibilities, suggest 
that it was “destroyed hy Dervishes.” ‘That it is a eastle of the anciont Blemmyes, 
“the Bleminges which caried bows, and arrowos made of dragons bones,” as the 
Elizabethan translator of Heliodorns has it, the redoubtable focs of the Romans 
‘who maintained tho banner of pagunism hero long after the Empire had accepted 
Clristianty, he is hardly likely to know unless he is an archmologist aud has read 
Karanig. For it is to this important conelnsion that the excavators have been led 
by their work in this remarkable building, which bears the name of * Karandg” (or 
“Garnnk” as it somethnes seems to sound in the mouths of the Nubians). ‘The 
natives explain tho name as meaning “House of Kara,” and the excavators accept 
this explavation, comparing the name “Kara” with that of Chiris, a place of the 
Blemmyes mentioned by Olympiodorus, and with the eloment * Kara” w 
in the Blemmyau proper names “Kharaziev,” Kharakheiv,” and “Kharapatkhour,” 
which are known from an ancient document now in the Cairo Museum. 

The forms of these names which I have given above are those wi 
me to be the correet transliterations of them as they stand in the Cairo document, which 
is written in Greek. ‘The late Professor Krall, who published this important relie of 
the Blemmyan rule ia Upper Egypt, read them as “ Charabiet,” “Charachén,” and 
“‘Charapatchour.” ‘The Inst is certainly correct, tut to me the Coptic @ (h) in a 
Greek document of the fourth or fifth century (and ocenrring only once in it) is improb- 
able, and I read the name “Kharazien,” while “Kharakhein” seems to me more 
correct than “Kharakhin” (see my note on the point in the Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, XXX (1908), p. 10; the German ch of course equals 
the English A), But the element Xapa is certain. ‘This may well, as the explorers 
think, be the “Kara” whose “house” Karanég was. 1 would, however, put forward 
another suggestion. In the early years of the sixteenth century this part of 
was colonised by a body of Bosnian soldiers sent here by Sultan Selim after 
conquest of Egypt in 1517. ‘These Bosnink ‘Turks introduced some Turkish place- 
ames into the neighbourhood of Anibah and Derr, specially notable being that of 
“Bostin,” on the eastern bank a few miles: below Karanég. May not the element 
ara be the Turkish word “black,” compounded with the Nubian 16g, “ house,” the 
castle being the “black house” ? Such combinations of two tongues occur every- 
where. Since the ancient name Karanég seems to have been Shimalé, which is 
nothing like “Chiris,” I give this suggestion for what it may be worth; a word, 
‘meaningless in their tongue, would naturally be explained by the Nubians asa name. 
However this may be, the place itself was certainly the “house” of a very important 
chieftain, and Messrs, Woolley and Maclver have shown pretty conclusively that he, 
whether he was named Kara or not, and his sueeessors were Blemmyes. This being 
0, the culture revealed by the excavations at Karandg is of the highest interest, 
since this is the first real archeological hold that we have got of this elusive people, 
tho document at Cairo meroly confirming political aud religious facts’ concerning them 
which we knew already from Olympiodorus and Vopiseus. Mr. Woolley has recon- 
structed for us am imaginative picture of what Karauég looked like when the pagan 
philosopher Olympiodorus visited the land of the Blemmyes in the early years of the 
fifth century A.v., his materials for the reconstruction being derived from the results 
of the excavations. 

The two most important points shown by these results are, first, that the 
Blemmyes, as was to be expected from the fact that they were invaders who had not 
long before oceupied this part of the valley, wore au aristovracy ruling over a subject 
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population of Nubians and negroes ; and, secondly, that they were strongly influenced 
dy the contemporary Ethiopian civilization of Mero. ‘The most northerly temple of 
the Meroitic style known is that of Amara, not far south of Wadi Halfa, But here 
‘at Karanég we have indubitable evidence, in the shape of Meroitie inseriptions and 
the extraordinary “soul statues” found in the tombs near the castle, of a direet 
connection of Blemmyan with Meroitic culture. We may well wonder whether the 
Blommyes, whether they were an eastern desert-tribe of Beja origin or not, had not 
Jong beon “wthiopized” Wefore they settled in the distriet of Anibub. Were they 
really Ethiopians and not “Beja” ‘at all ? 

‘While they retained their own peculiar ideas with a tenacity which for two 
conturies resisted the cbristianizing efforts of the Emperors, the people of Karanig 
were, however, by no means averse to the adoption and use of many of the externals 
of Roman civilization, especially the ordinary Roman blown glass vessels, gems, and 
so forth, Even Gaulish pottery was imported into Nubia and used by them; but 
most of their ware was of their own make, and of a peculiar style of coramic art 
already kuown from Nubia nud represented for years in our mnseums, but first 
discovered en masse at Shablil and properly studied iu Messrs, Maclver and 
Woolley’s former publication. In Karanég, as in Areika, this painted pottery is 
splendidly published in coloured plates, which are among the most accurate in their 
ropresentation of colour-values of any we know. ‘They deserve yery special praise. 
is pottery (which has since also since been found at Barras, further south, by 
fth’s Oxford Expedition) was, of course, ebiefly recovered from the tombs of 
fabitants of Karandg, which have also yielded the remarkablo Ga-statues or 
nil (a) in the shape of a biman-headed bird, already meutioned. 
‘of this discovery lias alrendy heen empbasised by Sir G. Maspero as 
throwing new light on Ethiopian or Blemmyan religion. ‘The conception of the soul 
ty a uman-headed bird is, of course, old-Egyptian enough, But it is evident from 
the prominence of these figures on the Karandg graves that the Ethiopians or 
Blemmyos regarded the ba with peculiar reverence, and assigned to it in the tomb 
‘the position which in the pure Hgyptiau religion belonged to the Aa, or * double.” 
To fact, the Ethiopians in their garbled form of the religion whieb they had adopted 
from Bgypt probably had confused the two, with the result that the Aa was elimi- 
nated from their conception of the soul. ‘The remarkable figures of the soul-bind 
from Karaudg are strongly Ethiopian or Meroitic in feoling, and certainly testify to 
te Ethiopian character of the Blemmyan religion. A good restoration in colour of 
‘one of the best is given in the frontispiece of the first volume under review. 

"The inscriptions of Karandg and Shablil (see Areika) are published by Br. 
F. LL Griffith in the sixth volume of the series, ‘They are all funerary texts in 
the peculiar Meroitie seript, and are eutircly Ethiopian (Merottie) in character. ‘The 
splendid work which hus been done by Mr. Griffith in the interpretation of these 
texts can be but mentioied here. I have not the xpace in which to describe it at 
length, sufice it to say that Mr. Griffith has brilluntly deciphered the Meroitie 
ingeriptions, and has laid in this book the foundations of a new brauch of Egyptology. 
‘The last volume of Karanég ix both a grammar aud a corpus of Merottic. If the 
people of Karausg wore Blommyes, the Blemmyes spoke and wrote in Meroitic. 

Tn the first volume appears a most useful corpus of all the references to the 
Blommyes made by ancient authorities. We welcome this compilation, but a few 
critical notes would have maie it even more useful, Do the authors really believe 
the statement of Procopius that: the Nolatw were “planted” by Diocletian between 
Bgypt and the Blemmyes, having originally lived “about the city Oasis,” ie in the 
neighbourhood of Khargah ? I do not. ‘The Nobatw were presumably the uncestors 
‘of the modern Nubiaus, who cannot be conceived as having lived up to the time of 
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Diocletian in the oasis of el-Khargah. ‘The inhabitants of the oases were, as they 
are, if not Libyans, at any rato closely akin to Libyans. The Nubians aro totally 
different, an essentially Nilotic riverain race : what shoald they do in the western 
desert?’ We can see that the Nubians were always in Nubia from the beginning 
to them belongs the black pottery which from prebistorie times almost till now has 
preserved the tradition of the oldest Nilote ceramic. If Silko's Nobatw were the 
Nabians, and we cannot doubt it, Procopius simply made an absurd mis-statement. 
All Diocletian did was to create a Nubian buffer state between Egypt and the 
Blemmyes, which, when it accepted Christianity, overthrew the pagan tyrants from 
the south, and Karandg was Inid waste. 

The architecture of the Blemmyan castle is of the type usual among Iate-Roman 
brick constructions in the Bast, and with it may be compared—magnos componere 
parvis—such a castle a Ukheidhar in Irak, which has lately been described by 
Miss Gertrude Bell. It has, of course, typically Nubian characteristics, which are 
retained in Nubian buildings to this day. ‘These are very apparent in the Nubian 
Christian churches of the eonturies that Iny between Silko's destruction of Paganism 
and the belated establishment of Islim in Nubia by the Cromwellian-named Séif-ed- 

din ‘Abdallah en-Nagir 
(“Sword-of-the-Faith Ab- 
dallah the Vietorious”) 
in the fourteonth century 
We see in these the same 
simple method of making 
a brick vault that is fol- 
lowed still by Nubian 
builders. ‘These Coptic 
churches are well des- 
cribed by Mr. Mileham, 
and they have yielded 
interesting objects, nota- 
bly a wall-painting of « 
saint or prophet, which is 
reprodueedsin colour. 
Bio. L—rue wostan r In the district of 
Anibe is inelnded the 
rock-fortress of Kagr Thrim, the ancient Primis, which contains one of the most 
interesting and ancieut of these churches, the garrison-church” of the fortress. 
It is now a chaos, with its two rows of pillars standing up amid the wreck of 
the basilica. Tbrim is one of the finest points on the splendidly picturesque, Nubian 
Nile, which at many points of its course bears an odd resemblance to the Rhine 
(Big. 1). And Tbrim is the Nubian Ebrenbreitstein, standing up boldly on its high 
cliff, which overhangs the river and dominates it completely (Figs. 2 and 3). 
No wonder that Petronius selected it, after his defeat of Candace and sack of 
Napata, as the settlement limit of the Roman Empire. And why it was s0 soon 
abandoned for the traditional frontier further north at Hierasykaminos (Maharraka) 
remains a mystery. ‘The eagles were never advanced permanently south of Maharraka ; 
we emnot suppose that if Roman buildings have been found at Mero they mean a 
Roman garrison so far south in view of the silence of all the aucient authorities. 
Had the Romans ever reached Mero and established a post there (within 120 miles of 
Khartim !) we should have known it from Strabo and the rest. ‘The Romans raided 
Napata once : and Napata is far north of Merot. They never thought of estab- 
lishing their frontier even at the second eataract, as Sesostris did. Their general 
{ 61 
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selected the splendid position of Primis for his frontier-post, but this was only @ 
short way south of Hierasykaminos, the Ptolemaic frontier, to which the Romans 
returned within a year, And Hiernsykaminos -remaiued the frontier till Diocletian 
invented the buifer-state of the Nobste and retired the legions to the border of 
Egypt proper at Syene. Mr. G. L. Cheesman, of New College, Oxford, contributes 
fa very complete and interesting description of the Roman garrison of Egypt, from 
the time of Augustus to 
that of Diocletian, An 
ala of British eavalry was 
stationed at Iseum, in 
Upper Egypt, « few miles 
south of Agytt. 

‘Messrs. MacEver and 
‘Woolley publish interest- 
ing photographs of Ibrim, 
and theirs is the most 
complete description of the 
fortress that has yet ap- 
peared. So well adapted 
is it still for its purpose 
that just a century ago, 
in 1811, it was held for long against the retreating Mamelukes by the descendants 
of Sultan Selim’s Turks, and relies of their defence still lie amid the ruins. 

Finally, we came to Buhen, the publication of the excavatious at Wadi Halfs, 
Just as in modern days so in ancient times the southern end of the Nubian Nile 
Valley, immediately north of the second cataract, proved the most convenient position 
for contro of population. But the old Egyptian Halfa lay on the west, not the east 
bank of the river. Here at the beginning of the XII Dynasty Senusert (Sesostris) 1 
founded the settlement of Buben, which in later times became the administrative 
contre of Nubia, Ho built a temple bere, which has disappeared, having been 
probably where that of 
Hatshepsn now is. Later 
on, the Pharaohs Aahmes 
and Amenhetep I of the 
XVIII Dynasty built, as 
Mr. Maclver shows, the 
northern Halfa temple on 
the remains of the old 
XII Dynasty eivil govern- 
ment building. ‘Then the 
great queen Hatshepsu, 
glorying in her ‘years of 
peace,” erected the larger 
southern sbrine which for 
soine inscrutable reason is 
Known to dragomans and 
tourists as the “Temple of Ben-Hur” (Fig. 4). ‘These two buildings bave always 
been known. They were visited by Champollion. During the eighties and nineties 
Colonel Holled Smith and Captain F. G. Lyons investigated them further, and 
recovered various antiquities from them, which are now in our museums. In 1905 
the late Mr. P. D. Scott-Monerieff, of the British Museum, was commissioned by the 
Sudan Government, in conjanction with Mr. J. S. Crowfoot of the Sudan Civil Service, 
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to carry out works of conservation at the Northern ‘Temple. ‘Then Professor Breasted, 
of Chicago, showed that this temple owed its origin, not to Thothmes TIT, as had 
previously been supposed, but to Hatshepst, as the alterations in the reliefs, analogous 
to those at Deir el-Babari, clearly prove (Temples of Lower Nubia, Am. Journ. 
Semit. Lang., Oct. 1908, p. 14). Finally, Mr. Randa ‘Iver has now thoroughly 
studied the whole building and completely published it. ‘Tho only now fact thut has 
transpired with regard to it is the discovery of a relief, probably of Tithakab, showing 
that this king boilt one of his usnal litte additional chapels hero as elsewhere. 

Mr. Maclver's new discoveries relate chiefly to the northern temple, which he 
shows to be chiefly the work of Ameuhetep II, and to the fortifications, town-rains, 
anil tombs of the XII and XVI-XX Dynasties, which he has thoroughly explored. 
Tho results are of high interest. ‘The XVII Dynasty fortifications are remarkably 
modern in trace, being quite a gool example of the bastioned style in use in Europe 
from about 1600 to 1800! ‘They might almost have beon designed by Vauban ot 
Coehora, but that we miss eaponiers and ravelins! ‘The advance which they show on 
the simple easteliated walls of the XT Dynasty (a8 we soe thom in tho great fortress 

of Mirgisse (Fig, 6) twelve 
nuiles to the southward), is 
remarkable, and is exactly 
parallel to the advance 
made by the Italian mili 
tary engineers of the six- 
teenth centary on the ideas 
of our Middle Ages. 

‘The tombs bave yielded 
various important results, 
‘the most important. b 
an iron speathead from a 
XII Dynasty grave (about 
2000 w.c.). This connects 
the earlier sporadic oce 
renees of worked iron 
already known from Gizeh 
(IV Dynasty), and Abydos 
(VI Dynasty, see Max, 

Fro, 4rme sovrarax meurce op nous. "1905, 40), with the begin: 
. ning of the common use 
of iron under the XX Dynasty. ‘This is a discovery of the highest historical and 
anthropological interest, Another considerable find is that of a large quantity 
of the black or red “base-ring” pottery, often “ punctated” with spot, zigaag, or 
spiral designs in white, already known from Tel-el-Yabadiyah, Khata‘aneh, Kabuo, 
and Abydos, and dated to the XII-XII Dynasty. It is often found with Cretan 
“Kaméres” ware (Middle Minoan It), and is certainly not Egyptian. Mr. Maclver 
seams doubtfully to suggest « Nubian origin for it, but to this eonclusion we demur ; 
& Mediterranean or Syrian source seems far more probable, Actual ACgean importa. 
tions in the shape of the common Biigeldwinen of *late Minoan III” style have 
been found by Mr. Maclver in the XVII-XX Dynasty graves at Buhen. 

Several funerary statues of the XII and XVII Dynasties and a large number 
of funerary inseriptions were found. ‘The inscriptions of these are given in full iu 
hieroglyphic type, which seoms, by the way, rather bally printed at times, in great 
contrast to the beautiful impressions of the Meroitic typo in the Oxford-printed 
volume of Mr. Grifith. ‘The translation of these inscriptions has been contributed 
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by Mr. A.M, Blackman, who helped considerably in Mr. Maclver's work. Mr. 
Blackman should, by the way, not translate the foreign ethnic name * Fenkin,” 
mentioned in the long inscription of ‘Thothmes III in the northern temple, as 
“Phoenicians.” No proof has éver been adduced of the identity of the Egyp- 
tion ““Fenkha” with the Greek oirg, an iden which has lately been revived by 
Professor Sethe. ‘The Greck # was originally p-f, not f, and such an old word 
fas Fenkhu, which first 
appears under the V 
Dynasty, and is prow 
ably much older, ean- 
not possibly be identified 
with a Greek word which 
as Inte as. the fifth con- 
z HH. tary nc, was pronounced 
io, 5TH BXPLONSRY NOOSE AF DUNN, WITH TOMBSEILE —yginig, a the Latin 
form Penus shows clearly 
enough. Were the Egyptian word plingu the case would be different (see Ree 
Trav. XXXIV, p. 85 
‘The neighbourhood of Halfa is not yet completely explored. When on @ 
to Mr. Maclver there in the early part of 1910, the present writer discussed with 
hhim the probable date and character of an interesting building, the remains of whieh 
hhe bad found on the west bank a mile or two south of the Buben temples. It 
seemed to me to be very possibly a civil building of the XVIII Dynasty, and since 
it resembles somewhat the remains of the palace of Amenhetep III at Medinet 
Habn (Thebes), it may be the palace of the Prince of Kush, the Egyptian Governor- 
General of Nubia and the Sudau, ‘This building is mentioned by Mr. MacIver, and 
would probably repay excavation. Captain Lyous has also pointed out the relies of 
1a building on the oppo- 
to bank of the river, 
with a stairway going 
down to the water. So 
there is something yet to 
be gleaned at Halfa, in 
spite of Mr. Maclver's 
very thorough excavation. 
‘Phe tombs of the conical 
hill behind the explorer’s 
house (Fig. 5) consti 10, G—FHE FORTRESS OP MIHOISSE. 
tuted a discovery which 
it is surprising was not made by others before. ‘The plates of Buhen, with photo- 
graphs and plans, aro of the greatest value, and one bas rarely seen better publications 
of archwological results. H.R, HALL. 
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America, North. Hodge. 

‘Hanibook of American Indians North of Mexico. Baited by P. W. Hodge, ff 
Washington. Part I, 1907; Part If, 1910. (Burean of American Ethnology, 

Bulletin 30.) Pp. 972 and 1221. Price $1.50 and $1.75. 

“These volumes make a much-needed encyclopedia of the North American Indians 

and are indeed a handbook of the tribes, embodying, in condensed form, the aeeumu- 

‘ Jated information of many years" (I, 173). ‘There is scarcely a:phase of American 
ethnology which is not treated under a separate title, whether the subject be a 
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linguistic stock, physical characteristic, type of material culture or of social organisa- 
tion, an ethnographical area or place name of Indian derivation. ‘The volumes 
abound with excellent illustrations and with references and bibliographies. 

W.D. W. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 
Eighteenth International Congress of Americanists. 4? 

‘This congress will be held at the Imperial Institute, May 27 to June 1, under 
the auspices of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and it is hoped that Fellows 
of the latter will do their best to welcome the distinguished foreign delegates and 
members. ‘The principal Governments, Universities, and Societies have appointed 
delegates, and amongst theso are Sir W. Osler, Sir Everard Im Thura, Prof. J. L. 
Myres, Mr. H. Balfour, Dr, A. C. Haddon, Prof. A. Macalister, H.LH. Prince Roland 
Bonaparte, Baron de Borehgrave, Comte M. de Périgny, and Drs. H. Cordier, F. 
Heger, G. Seler, §. Lafone Quevedo, F. Boas, and A, Hrdliéka, In addition to the 
meetings for the reading and discussion of papers there will be an evening reception 
at the Natural History Museum and visits to Oxford and Cambridge. Other enter- 
tainments and excursions are in contemplation. 

OF the seventy papers which had been notified on April 10, some of the most 
interesting will be the following :—Section I, Paleo-Anthropology—Dr. C. Peabody, 
“Archeological importance of T. Volk’s work in the Gravels at Trenton, N. Jersey”; 
Dr. G. MacCurdy, “Human Boves in Pleistocene Deposits neat Cuzco, Peru” ; Prof. 
G. Courty, “Considérations générales sur le prébistorique sud-amérieain”; Dr. 
Capitan, “Le Paléolithique en Amérique”; Dr. J. B.Ambrosetti, “A Fossil Skul, 
from Axgentina.” Discussion, Section II, Physical Anthropology—Dr. A. Hrdlicka. 
“Ethnic Nature and probeble Origi igines”; Dr. Chervin, 
“LAuthropologie Bolivi Section IV, Ethnology and Arckaology—Prof. M. 
Saville will describe’ his Intest discoveries of ancient sites in Ecuador, with lantera 
‘slides, and there will be fine illustrations to Dr. E. Seler’s “Ruins of Uxmal 
Yucatan” and its sculptared buildings. Section V, General Ethnology—Waldemar 
Tochelson’s “Seientifie results of the Ethnological Section of the Riabouschinsky 
‘Expedition of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society,” and the “Ethnographic 
results of the Rondon Commission in Central Brazil” are important contributions. The 
sections of colonial history and of linguistics also contain interesting subjects. ‘The 
full list can be obtained on application to the Assistant Secretary, 50, Great Ruseell 
Street, London, W.C,, and tickets for members (£1) and associates (10s.) up to May 11. 
‘There will be an exhibition during the congress, at the Imperial Institute, of othno- 
logical and archwological objects, photographs of Central American buildings and 
sculptures, copies of ancient frescoes and coloured reliefs from Yueatan, avd Horr A. 
Fril’s latest collection from Southern Brazi 










































and Archeology. 

Owing to a varioty of circumstances the Congress will meet at Geneva, instead 
of at Dublin as originally arranged, during the first week of September, 1912, 

Professor Eugene Pittard is making the nocessary arrangements for the Congress, 
‘which will inclnde papers, scientific discussions -and excursions to the sites of the 
principal Swiss prehistoric discoveries. 

Full particulars about the Congress may be obtained either from the president, 
Professor E. Pittard, 72, Florissant, Geneva, or from the general secretary, M. W. 
Deoona, 16, Boulevard des Franchées, Geneva, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Obituary: Gray. ‘With Plate F. Yule. 
John Gray, B.Sc. Born January 9, 1854; died April 28,1912, By AA 
G. Udny Yule. 

The Institute has suffered a very heavy loss by the death of its treasurer, John 
Gray. Elected a Fellow in 1894, he took up the burden of the treasurership in 1904 
at a critical period in the history of tho Institute, and the success which has attended 
his wnwearied efforts to place the finances on a sound basis is known to every 
Fellow who has studied the balanco sheets of successive years. But only those who 
‘were intimately associated with his work ean know bow greatly he had the interests 
of the Institute at heart, how anxiously he watched, and with what pleasure he 
noted, its progress, and how continually his thoughts were given to winning increased 
seope for its activities and recognition of its standing. He had been for some months 
in poor health, and had taken a short holiday abroad in the hopes of recruiting his 
strength. Not long after his return, he had been looking forward to hearing the 
yper by Mr. Moir and Dr. Keith on April 23rd, but, feeling unwell, returned home 
in the afternoon, The illness proved to be pnemmonia, and he passed away on 
‘the 28th, 

John Gray was born in 1854 at Strichen, Aberdeonshire. His early education 
was received at the Parish School, Strichen, and subsequently at the Grammar 
School, Aberdeen. He attended during the Winter Sessions, 1871-2 and 1872-8, 























at the University of Edinburgh, studying under Fleming Jenkin, Tait, Kelland, 
and Crum Brown. His bent for mechanical subjects was then marked ; in his first 
session he obtained the third prize, and in the second the second prize, in Flooming 





Jenkin's class in engineering. In the meantime he had been apprenticed at the 
engineering works of Messrs. MoKinnon & Co., Aberdeen, a firm of which his uncle, 
Mr. John Gray, the founder of the Aberdeen School of Art, was chief partner, and 
while there he also took up the appointment of Arnott Lecturer in Physics at the 
Mechanics Institution. His passion for scientific work was now too strong to be 
suppressed. At the sacrifice of considerable personal prospects, he decided to relinquish 
the idea of making engineering his career, and to endeavour further to pursue his 
studies. Entering the competition for Whitworth Scholarships in 1875 he obtained 
the first place in the theoretical examination and the eighth in the final competition, 
and was awarded a Royal Exhibition for study at the Royal School of Mines. There 
he studied for three yeurs under Judd, Frankland, Goodeve, and Guthrie, and obtained 
the associateship of the school in Metallurgy in 1878, During the Session 1877-8 he 
appears also to have attended again for @ time at Edinburgh, and in 1879 obtained 
the degree of B.Sc. (Engineering). 

In 1878 he entered for a Civil Service examination “for six clerkships in the 
« Patent Office,” came out second in order of merit, aud entered the Office as an 
indexing and abridging clerk. At the timo of his death he held a responsible position 
as Examiner, specialising largely in patents relating to electrieal matters. While in 
the latter years of his life anthropology became the chief pursuit of his leisure hours, 
Gray never lost his interest in matters electrical. He was a Fellow of the Physical 
Society from 1879 to 1905, and an Associate of the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
from 1887 to 1902, and, till Seotion H of the British Association claimed his presence, 
he was an almost equally rogular attendant at Section A (Mathematics and Physics). 
For something like twenty years, even up to last year, he was o regular and valued 
contributor to the pages of the Electrical Review, and his name is known to many 
students of physies by his book on Electrical Influence Machines, which, first published 
in 1890, reached a second edition in 1903. 
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Gray's interest in anthropology appears to have been first aroused by his love 
for and interest in his birthplace and is native country. He published in 1893 a 
contribation to the Transactions of the Buckan Field Club (Vol. IIT) under the title 
“Historical Notes on Strichon,” and this was followed in 1894 by & paper on “The 
“ Personal and Place Names in the Book of Deer.” In 1895 he submitted to the 
clab a scheme for anthropometric work, and subsequently, in association with Mr. J. 
F. Tocher, the secretary of tho club, and with the co-operation of other mombers, 
carried out a series of observations on the inhabitants of East and West Aberdconshire ; 
the work included s pigmentation survey of some 14,000 school ebildren, while 
pigmentation data as to several thousand adults and measurements of soveral hundreds 
were algo obtained, ‘The results wore published in the Transactions of the Buchan 
Field Clud (U1, Ang, 1895; VI, Jan. and Deo. 1901) and in a joint memoir by Gray 
and Tocher in the Journal of the Institute (IIT [N.S.], 1900, p. 104). In 1899 Gray 
‘was elected president of tho club and gave as his address a paper on “The Origin of 
“ the Picts and Scots” (Transactions, V, Dec. 1899). These Aberdeenshire surveys 
led to a wider scheme, In 1901 a proposition was mado at the British Association 
for a pigmentation survey of the whole of the school children of Scotland, but, 
failing financial support from the Association, a committee was formed consisting of 
Sir William Turner, Professor R. W. Roid, Mr. Gray, and Mr. Tochor, and assistance 
‘obtained from the Royal Society Govornmont Grant Committoc. Mr. Tocher and 
Gray organised the survey, and with th hoarty co-operation of the school teachers 
it proved s completo succoss, Gray's momoir on the results, illustrated by numerous 
‘maps showing the distribution of colours by the method of contour lines, was published 
in the Journad of the Institnte (XXXVI, 1907, p. 875). Hi 
‘memoir a method devised by Professor Karl Pearson for measuring the divergence, in 
respect of hair colour or eye colour of each distriet, from the mean—an immediate 
utilisation of a novel method which was characteristic of the man. 

‘The appointment, in 1902, of the Committee of the British Ass 
Anthropomotric Investigation in the British Islos was mainly du 
and he acted as socretary since its appointment; tho Final Report on Anthropo 
‘Mothod was iesued in 1908, and many of its recommendations have found acceptance not 
only in this country, but also to largo extent abroad. A scheme for an anthropo- 
metric survey of the United Kingdom was Inid before the Intor-Departmental Com- 
mittee of 1908 on Physical Deterioration by Professor D. J. Cunningham and Gray and 
will be found reprinted in the report of that Committee (Cd. 2175, 1904, pp. 102-3), 
who rogarded it “of the highest importance towards the collection of ‘authoritative 
“information . . . that the survey should bo undertaken at the earliest po: 
sible moment.” (Report, p. 10.) For the earrying out of such a scheme he 
always hoped ; the deputation to the lato Sir Henry Camphell-Bannerman from the 
Anthropological Instituto and other socioties, on which he served, in 1907 led to 
promises of “earnest and careful consideration,” and the inclusion of anthropometric 
‘work in connection with the medical inspection of school cbildren may have been 
effected in consequence, but such work is at present almost wholly lacking in 
the co-ordination and direction which he desired. 

Gray's mechanical abilities wore frequently evidenced in his designs for new 
instruments for anthropometric work. Reference may be made to his paper on 
“ Cephalometric Instruments and Cophalograms ” (Journal, IV [N.8.], 1901, p. 4), to 
his “Portable Stature Meter,” based on tho principle of the lazy-tongs (Max, 1900, 90), 
and to the callipers and radiometer mentioned in the report of the British Associae 
tion Committee, The last paper that he read before the Institute, in December, 
was descriptive of a new perigraph, or instrument for drawing contour-lines of skulls 
or bones. His adaptation of the Lovibond tintometer to the measurement of the 
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eolour of hair, skin or eyes (Max, 1908, 27) deserves » wider recognition than it 
has yet obtained. 

During the last few years he had been greatly interested in developing a machine 
for moastring the xpeed at which an observer ceased to see flickor in a revolving dise 
‘oloured in black-and-white segments, or, in the later and improved form, in a revolving 
minor reflecting alteruately white and coloured light, ‘The eritieal speed seemed to 
show only slight variations for the same observer at different times (if care were taken 
to keep the illamination constant) but a great variation between different individuals, 
‘and Gray concluded from his observations that the critical speed in question was 
closely related to the mental characters of the observer. He was working on this 
machine—the “intelligence machine”—up to the timo of his death. 

Of his other papors during recent years may be mentioned those which he read 

‘at British Association meetings on ‘England before the English” (Max, 1906, 93), 
‘Who Built the British Stone Circles?” (Maw, 1908, 96), “An Imperial Buren 
of Anthropology” (Max, 1911, 95), and the paper read before the Institute on 
“The Differences and Affinities of Pale Man and the Anthropoid Apes" 
(May, 1911, 74). 
1 Gray was eleoted in 1909 « Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society 
‘of Paris. Ho acted as tronsurer of the Universal Races Congress, held last year, 
fand at the time of his death was serving as assistant treasurer of the fortheoming 
Congress of Americanists, 

‘He will he greatly missed not only as tho untiring worker for tho Institute, as 
the protagonist for physical anthropology, but also by many of us as one of the best 
of friends, Ho was a man whom it always cheered one to seo, and to arguo with 
hhim was a delight, as his simple aud upright character left mo room for bitterness. 
‘Tho deepest aympathy will be felt by all his frionds for the widow and danghtor 
who survive him, G. UDNY YULE. 


























America, North-West. Barbeau. 

The Bearing of the Heraldry of the Indians of the North-West fh 
Coast of America upon their Social Organisation. Read at the 
‘Meeting of the British Association, September 6th, 1911. By C. M. Barbean, of the 
Canadian Geological Survey. 

‘Phe plastic and pictorial art of tho Indians of the north-west coast being well 
known, it may prove interesting to give an outline of the relations between tbe social 
organisation of these aborigines and a charncteristio olnss of carvings and paintings 
meant to roprosont mythieal animals, human beings, and monsters, 

‘T shall refrain from referring to the facts as actually described by the ethno- 
graphore, and shall confine myself to a summary description—first, of a few typical 
is of social groupings to be found among these Indians ; second, of the right 
claimed by these social units to the exclusive uso of distinctive erests, emblems, or 
armorial bearings handed down in a traditional way from generation to generation ; 
third, of the peculiar devices adopted by the privileged owners of these emblems 
‘and names connected therewith in order to bring about the normal working of a well- 
Gatablished and consistent system of social organization, based upon the requirements 
of a semi-nomadic mode of lif 

[As a preliminary remark, it may be added that though tho culture of the north- 
west coast presents some features to be found in the many ethnic groups of the 
ogion, it is by no means uniform, ‘The ‘Tlingit, the Haida and Kaigani, the Tsim- 
Shion, the Heiltsuq, and the northern Kwakiutl, on the ono haud, may be taken as 
forming a fairly hoiogeneous group. On the other hand, the southern Kwakint, the 
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Nootka, and the const and interior Salish constitute another group, representing a 
slightly diferent cultural type. 

T shall call attention almost exclusively to the first of these two groups of 
people, that is, the one consisting of the Tlingit, the Haida, the Tsimshian, and the 
northern Kwakiutl, indulging only in a few passing references to the southern group. 


A Few Tyrrca Kips or Sootat Unit oprarnixg Axoxe THe Ixpraxs 
oy tix Pactric Coast. 


‘The social organisation of the tribes of the Pacific coast may be considered under 
two different aspects, one of which is that relating to the ethnology of the natives 
—that is, to the geographical distribution of groups of tribes respectively character! 
by different physical types, cultures, and languages. 

‘The other point of view, which I intend to adopt presently, confines itself 
exclusively to the analysis of tho internal structure of rheir social units or groupings, 
as based upon a recognised form of kinship or of selection, irrespective of any 
‘geographical, linguistic, and ethnic considerations, 

‘Tho social units of by far the greatest importance among the northern tribes of 
the coust are characterised by the linear inheritance of their mombersbip, and the 
uniting together the members of a single grouping or unit are, roughly speaking, of 
the nature of « conventional kinship. ‘The many varioties of these rather numerous 
kin-groups may be classified according {o their antiquity, the extent of their member- 
ship, and their influence, 

‘A. most remarkable varioty of social units, owing to ite all-pervading importance 
in matters of domestio and political life, may bo found only among the northern tribes, 
that is among tho Tlingit, tho Haida, tho Tsimshian, the Heiltsuq, and the northern 
Kwakintl, To this variety of social unit has been applied the namo of phratry. 

‘Tho phratries aro rather fow in number. ‘Tho Tlingit people are divided into two 
main phratries, the more important of which is that of tho Raven, while tho other is 
that of the Wolf; auothor Tlingit phratry of lessor importance and obtaining only 
among their southern tribes is that of the Engle, 

‘The Haida havo two phratries—the Gyi'tina and the Kon'la, ‘The significance of 
these two terms has not been quite satisfactorily determined so far, although many 
othnographers hold that tho Gyi'tina phratry is that of the Engle, and that the 
Koa'la is that of the Raven. 

‘Tho Tsimshian have four phratsies, named after the Raven, the Eagle, the Wolf, 
and the Bear, ‘The Heiltsuq have three phratries, those of the Ravon, of the Eagle, 
and of the Killer-whale (Delphinus orca). 

‘Those are the main phratries of the north-west coast. It is worth notioing that 
the Raven phratry, the largest and probably tho most ancient, obtains among the 
Tlingit, the Tsimshian, tho Haida, and the Heiltsug. While being the principal 
and most powerful phratry among the ‘Tlingit, it is only secondary in importance 
among the Haida. In the same manner, while the Eagle phratry (Gyi'tina) is the 
‘most important among the Hinida, it comes only third among the ‘Tlingit. 

Although space forbids any attempt at a thorough description of the nature of 
tho phratries, it may be stated briefly that they are very numerous aggregates of 
Peoples scattered over a wide area, bound together by a tie of semi-artificial kinship, 
and using in common the same distinctive emblem, crest, or armorial bearings, 

‘The members of the phratries as such are, on the one hand, held responsible 
in common for the fulfilment of certain obligations towards the members of one or 
‘more than one phratry ; and, on the other hand, aro expected to claim together the 
fulfilment of snalogous duties and obligations on the part of those outstanding 
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phratries; both parties baving previously mado an arrangement whereby it was under: 
Pood that heueeforward they should respectively carry out the mutually beneficent 
sults of their initial compact. 

‘Tho obligations and correlative advantages following such mutual under- 
standing are quite mimerous and complex. ‘The member of a phratry, as such, is 
ompelled to depend upon the members of another allied phratry in convection with 
many important circumstances and transactions, namely :— 

(a) Certain transactions of economic concorn, as exchanges of movable property) 
Joans, with interest, gifts, dc, may be entered upon only with the members of the 
other opposite phratry 

(Gin many circumstances of great moment in the soial life of the natives, such 
as birth, initiation, marriage, the erection of a house, and burial, the assistance of the 
allied phratry has to be solicited and paid for 

(e) One of the noted consequences of the alliance between two or many patties 
in that one may nover marry inside of one's own phratry ; that, in other words, the 
phratry is exogamous, 

‘When one of the parties turns ont not to fulfil its duties towards another, war 
ouerally follows (that is boforo the whites interfered) ; and the members of the same 
Phraury stand together, either being held responsible in eommon for a wrong done, 
ve vindicating the samo transgressed right. ‘This solidarity between all the members 
of the samo phratry, even though they may be living in far distent region 
itself vory markedly, especially in the caso of war botwean two phratrioy 
fo that the marital tio itself may tomporarily be dissolved, the wife j 
people of her own phratry with her children, while the hasbani stands by the people 
of his own phratry. 



























Te is allimportant for a native to be a member of a phiratry, as it is the ouly 
moans of abaring in the commanal rights, and in the public and domestio life of the 
aborigines 


“Another variety of kin-group, only next to the phratries in importance, consists 
in the mubdiviston of tho phratrios into smaller units of tho samo nature, To the 
Kin-group of this variety is properly applied the term clan. 

eThe clan, as ‘a eubdivision of « phratry, is an aggregate of individuals who, 
besides sharing in the communal phratrio emblem and rights with the other clans of 
tho anmo phratry, claims the exclusive use of special and distinctive emblem and 
rights connected therewith. 

‘The individuals of a clan, while bound to those of the other clans of the same 
phratry by ties of special afinity, consider themselves as still more clos ly associated 
togother. 

“Pho number of clans inside of the Tlingit and Haida phratries ranges from ten to 
twonty of thereabouts, ‘The Koala phatry of the Haida, for instance, i divided. into 
(Nout nineteen elane, having ns many distinctive crests or emblems. ‘The Gy'tine 
(or Eagle) phratry of tho same tribes includes no less than fifteen clans. 

Tteshorld be remembered that the size and the importance of all tho clans, as 
yell as of tho phratries, aro by no moans oven, ‘This point may bo illustrated in the 
Yours of a short analysis of the Gyi'tine phratry of the Haida, in which abont 
Aiteon distinct sootal groups are to be found. ‘The fifteon social units enjoy in common 
The ue of the Bagle crest, the Eagle boing the emblom of the phratry. Twelve of 
these groups uso the Beaver as an emblem, nine the Frog, seven the Whale, fve the 
Hoven’ thrue the Humming Bird, threo the Cormorant, two the Dog Fish, three the 
Monstar Wasp, two the Heron, two the Dragon Fly, throo Copper, three the Weasel, 
sremthe Blue Hawk. Ta other words, the phratry is split up into many smaller kin 
coe ot of different sizes, called clans, ‘The claos in their turn are subdivided into families, 
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8 into house-groups, each ono of these 
for their own exclusive us 

‘The only sources of the right of securing membership in a phratry, a clan, aud 
‘8 family, are birth and linear inheritance, and also occasionally adoption of a non- 
kinsman into the kin-group as a substitute for « real kinsman, 

‘The right of membership in any of these social anits is inherited in the maternal 
is to say that the children belong to the mother's phratry, clan, and family. 
In other words, the children, boing considered as mero strangers by their real fathers, 
may never inherit w phratry, clan, and family desigoation and rights from them: a 
natural consequence of which is that early in life the 
‘and be educated by the maternal uncles, their real fathers attonding to the training of 
their own sister's children, form of inheritance obtains almost exch 
the Haida, the Tlingit, the ‘and, apparently, the Heiltsug. 

‘The customs of the Kwakintl relating to the inheritance of the right of becoming 
member of a kin-group are much more complex, ‘The matrilinear and patrilinear 
systems co-oxist, but only inasmuch as certain rights are inherited through the mother, 
while certain others devolve through the father. 

‘The right of using certain crests, moreover, may be sooured among the Kwakiutl 
through the slaying of their legitimate owners in war, or through the Inwfal murder of 
‘one's own tribesman in a very few special ciroumstan 

‘This complex system of inheritance obtaining among the Kwakiutl and a few 
other southern tribes is found co-existing with a social organisation somewhat differont 
from that of the northern tribes, 

‘The existeneo of the phratries and claus, however, being dependent upon the law 
of inheritance through the mother, as soon as the matrilinear system of inheritance 
is dropped, it is all over with tho phratries and the clans. Lt is worth noting in 
this connection that the Southern Kwakiatl, the Nootka, and most of the Salish tribes, 
‘while resorting to the more complex inheritance of tho kin-group designations through 
the mother or through the father, show at best but faint nnd sporadic vestiges of a 
real clan-organisation, 

‘The most conspicuous feature of the social morphology of tho Kwakiutl, and also 
of that of tho Nootka and the Const Salish, consists in tho abnornal development of 
the fraternities, gonerally termed secret societies by the ethnographers. 

‘The Kwakiutl social morphology is worth a spocial mention hero in this con- 
nection, ‘The Kwakiutl proper have two different ways of grouping themsolves, one of 
which provails during the summer time and tho other during the winter coremonials, 
In the summer time all the people are arranged into clans, but these groupings are 
broken up in the winter, when the people arrange themselves quite differently under 
two large fratornitioe, the first of which is called Me'emgont (the Seals), and the 
second Quequtsa. ‘The Me'emqoat and the Quequtsa fraternitios are subdivided into 
many smaller fraternities, known by various names, 

‘This double social morphology, the one obtaining during the summer and the 
other during the winter, is characteristic among all the Kwakiutl tribes, and, to a 
losser extent, among the Kwakiut! and the Salish tribes. It is also found that the 
individuals that are grouped together into one single clan during the summer gene- 
rally turn out to belong to various fratemities during the winter, quite regardless of 
their clan connection. ‘This is due to tho fact that, while among these Indians the 
child may belong either to the clan of his mother or of his father, his right of 
adinission into @ fraternity may not only be inherited from his parents, but is often 
secured by a payment, or by many other legitima 

‘The numerous fraternities of southern British Columbia are far from boing 
homogeneous in character and purpose. A few are mainly concerned with ritual dances, 
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Aramatic performances, and potlatches : others are societies into which medicine-men 
initiate their patients with a view to healing their maladies ; others seem to be guilds 
of sorcerers, addicted to the practice of certain arts. 

Tt is ovident that, in the caso of all such fraternities, the bond uniting together 
their members must be relatively loose and artific 

‘Now that an outline of the various kinds of social units has been traced, we 
may proceod to a short explanation of their heraldry, that is, of the specific erosts, 
emblems, or armorial bearings and masks, to the exclusive use of which they claim 
a well-established righ 

"All the social units above deseribed, namely, the phratries, the clans, the fami 
‘and the fraternities, consider themselves as closely related to certain mythical animals 
‘aud monsters, after which they are named. 

‘The natoro of this relation between @ group of men and w species of animal— 
‘a monster or an object—although of momentous importance on account of its great 
influence over the social psychology of those Indians, and of the close attention paid 
to it by many leading anthropologists, cannot satisfactorily be discussed here, owing 
to Inck of space. 

“Tt may be pointed out, however, that the connection between a social unit and 
species of animal resembles that relation between a noble lineage and a domain 
which, after the medieval European notions, was considered us essential, Tn Western 
Europe no noble could be found without an untransfernble domain after which he 
was named. ‘This connection hetween a lineage, endowed with armorial bearings, and 
the lund was partly of economic import, as the lord had  priviloge over the pastoral 
and agricultural resoxirces of his land. 

‘The north-west coast Indian, who is endowed wi 
in considered as closely related to the object represented by 

“The main difference between these two systems is that while, in the former, the 
lineage is attachod to the land, the mode of life being of an agricultural type s in the 
latter, it is connected mostly with animals, as the north-west const Indians are som 
nomadic hunters, engaged in fishing during tho summer and hunting daring the winter. 
‘Taking it for grantod that a close relation exists, in the mind of the natives, betwoon 
the animal or the object represented by tho crost and the people using this as their 
distinotive badge, we may proceed briofly to examine the nature of the erest and 
its use. 

‘The rest of the north-west coast Indians is a plastic and pictorial representation 
of the auimal or object after which they are named, and through which they are 
connected together by ties of special affinity. 

"Among the northern tribes the best-known erests are those of the phratries and 
of the largest claus, 

‘As all tho families of standing, that belong to the same phratry and are dis- 
seminated over a vast territory, make use of the same phratric crest, it is self-evident 
that such a crest must be well known to all, and often met, ‘This is also true, 
Dut to a lesser extont, of the clan and family crests, As a matter of fact, the 
explorer of the north-west coast soon becomes familiar with the Raven, the Wolf, 
the Eagle, tho Bear, the Killer-whale, the Thunder-bird, snd other social groups 
and crests. 

‘The use of a crest is manifold, ‘The noblest and wealthiest families in» phratry 
or in a clan make a most frequent use of it, alike in the form of masks, sculptures, 
high or low relief carvings, tattooing, aud decorative paintings. A chief himself, in 
some cases, wears on his head, or over his face, the mask reprosenting his phratric, 
‘lan, or family crest. ‘This is done mostly in the course of ceremonies intended to 
epresent, ritually or theatrically, the myth explaining the adventures of a remote 
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ancestor who was the first to uso it. In some other eases an expert is hired to wear 
the mask in the stead of its real owner, ‘Those masks are considered as sacred 
Possessions, and may nover be worn or shown outside of the ritualistic performances, 
Jn old days an intruder would have encountered » speedy death for having violated 
this taboo. 

‘The heraldic emblems of the phratry, clan, or family are often painted on the 
hhouses and objects of thoir owners, For instance, the poste erected in front of the 
houses, the uprights and the walls of the houses, the chests and boxes, the coffins, 
the many objects used in the course of ceremonial rituals, are carved and’ painted 
with the distinctive heraldic bearings of their owner. ‘The Haida and the Tsimshian, 
ally, paint and tattoo thom on their bodies. 

Ono is not far from the truth in saying that almost all the plastic and pict 
art of the ‘Tlingit, the Haida, and ‘Tsimshian is utilitarian, in the sense that it is 
{intended to refer to the heraldry of the people. Any other purpose or result is only 
secondary. 

It is also to be romombered that, as they aro illustrative of a myth and of 
social group-affinities, these representations of animals or of objects must be con 
ventional and stylised, and that very rigid rules crush down the originality of the 
dividual artists, 

Nobody outside of the 
is universal and without exception among the northern tribes. In old days war was 
‘waged against anyone who had appropriated to himself such snored postossions. 
‘Tho crests generally held in the highest esteom are the most anciont. It is, 
novertheloss, deemed necessary that their eredit should be maintained at the cost 
of feasts given by their owners to the people of the other phratries or clans, who 
are thus assombled and rewarded for proclaiming the munificence of their hosts. 

‘Tho esteem granted to a crest seoms also to be proportionate to tho number 
and wealth of the people who own it, which implios that general recognition and 
respect may bo won for a crest only in the course of a long historical evolution. 
Now crests, howover, may originate in foasts (called potlatches) and bo appropriated 
by n group of people. Such crosts must not refer to animals or objects already 
represented in tho crests of other poople, and they aro generally held in but 
little consideration 

‘Pho crests of the fraternities of Southern British Columbia are somewhat 
difforont in charactor from those of the phratries, clans, and families. As they 
generally roveal themselves under the form of masks and ornamental paraphern 
to bo used only in tho course of the fratornity gatherings and ceremonials, they 
fare tabooed and kept in strict secrecy apart from those occasions. 

I regret that, since the description of the social units and their armorial bearings 
hhas disposed of most of my spaco, I shall not bo able here to deal satisfactorily 
with somo of the peculiar devices adopted by the owners of crests in order to secure 
the maintenance of their own privileges. 

‘The phratries, the clans, and the families should not be considered as amorphous 
aggregates of individuals. On the contrary, they aro highly differentiated. 

‘A phratry consists of a certain number of clans of different social stan 
few of which are considered of igh standing, while some others are awarded a 
lower rank. In the same manner a clan is subdivided into families, only a few of 
‘which are considered as noble. A family iteelf is arranged in a similar hierarchy, 
1a few of the house-groups of tho family being those of the chiefs and diguitaries. 

‘As a rule the largest and wealthiest social units are likely to be the most 
ancient. ‘The rank and the diguity of these groups, however, are not exclusively 
dependent upon those considerations, and are hence subject to certain fluctuations. 
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‘The consideration and esteem of the public may be won by a large and wealthy 
body of kinsmen, who can afford repeatedly to give feasts to numerous guests, both 
from inside and outside of the kin, ‘The gnests, as they are assemblod to witness 
the munificence and power of display of their hosts, are expected to return the 
compliment in the same proportion at some Inter time, 

‘The keen desire to improve the rank and standing of one's own social grouping 
ig the main feature of tho festivals and potlatches of the natives along the Pacific 
coast. Au intense rivalry between corresponding elnsses follows, a result of which 
ia that those families most skilful in the pursuit of wealth and in the exhibition 
of lavish liberality nre likely to ascend more rapidly than others in the scale of 
soeint eminence. 

While striving for advancoment, these families have developed quite remarkable 
means of acquiring wealth and of making skilful displays of ability, in the course of 
theatrical performances and dances, intended publicly to proclaim their own powors 
and glory. 

‘Their power of gathering wealth depends largely upon the co-operation of certain 
privileged folk, who monopoliso the hunt of certain animals for their own beuefit, 
while the liberty of the lower elussos, in this respect, is restricted by rigid and 
traditional taboos, the importance of which is onbanco by superstitious fears, skilfully 
maintained by the privileged claskes. 

‘The privileges of the noble classes, in the phratrios, clans, and families, are 
handed down from one generation to another along the above-described lines of 
matrilineal or patrilineal inheritance. A consequence of this is thnt the younger 
poople, called to take up this patrimony of their elders, aré submitted to a long and 
‘arduous training, in the courso of which they become accomplished in many utilitarian 
arts aud practicos. Daring many succossive initiations their elders teach them the 
secret arts und dovicos by moans of which their prestige over the outsiders and 
tho lower elassos will be maintained, 

I may conveniently end my remarks on the North-west Coast Indiaus by 
mentioning a few of tho devices through which tho chiefs, for their own advantage, 
inculeate in their subordinates woird boliefs and superstitions fears. 

In awinter feast and coromonial numerous guests, both from inside and outside 
of tho family, are gathored in tho coromonial houso of tho chief of a group of people 
‘Pho guests aro entertained and fed for days and weoks with as Invish munificence as 
can be afforded. Most of tho time during such a feast is taken up by dancos, songs, 
and dramatic performances attesting the glory of the ancestors of the host. ‘Theatrical 
porformances, with elaborato features, are often introduced. Somo of theso theatricals 
fro meant to show in a vivid mannor how the aucestor secured his crest, and tho 
powers connected therewith, from a mythical bein 

‘During other coremonials a chief's sous are initiated. ‘Monsters, that is the chiot 
fand his assistants ceromonially dressed and masked with the evident purposo of 
imitating the mythical being represented by his crest, appear before tho people, are 
supposed to kill the novieos, and bring them away into the woods. ‘The novices 
fare Kept in strict seclusion for many days while the secrets of their elders are revealed 
to thom, When, later, they reappear before the public thoy aro said to have learned 
wonderful secrets and to have acquired magical powers, ‘Thoy are, thereafter, 
considered as enjoying » higher standing. 

It is interesting to note that the origin of all the crests representing animals or 
objects is explained nearly in the same way all aloug the coast. It generally 
consists in relating that the ancestor met a mythical being, or monster, by whom he 
‘was given magical secrets, powers, and sacred objects, which thereafter remained in 
his own or in his successor’s possession. 
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I may cite horo two typical instancos of thoatrical displays connected with myths 
and i . 

A. P. Niblack relates (Report of the National Museum of U.S., 1888, p. 377, and 
plate xiii) that Shake, a Tlingit chief of Fort Wrangell, Alaska, traced 
from the Bear, and used the Bear as a crest. Niblack, having witnessed the dramatic 
performances intended to represent this myth of descent, describes it in the following 
terms: “The figure of the Boar (plato Ixiii) is a manikin of a grizzly (bear) 
“q man inside it, ‘The skin was obtained up the Stikino River .  . and bas 
eon an inheritance in Shake’s family for several generations. ‘The oyes, lips, ear 
ining, and paws are of copper, and the jaws are capable of being worked. A 
“ certain screen in one corner being dropped, tho singing of a chorus suddooly ceased, 
% qnd the principal man, dressed as shown, with biton in his hand, narrated in a set 
speech the story of how an mucostor of Shake rescued the bear from drowning in 
tho great floods of years ago, and bow ever since there had been an alliance 
between Shake’s descendants and the bear. ‘This narration, lasting some ton 
minutes, was interrupted by frequent nods of approval by the hear when appealed 
& to, and by the murmurs and applause of the audionco.” Niblack adds: “Tn these 
various represontations all sorts of tricks are practised to impose on the credulous, 
nd to lend solemnity and roality to tho narration of the totemic legends.” 

Another remarkable instance has been recorded by J. R. Swanton (Jesup North 
Pacific Expedition, Vol. V, p. 160). It rolatos tho story of a Black Whale which 
was made of wood by two Haida carpenters of Queon Charlotte Islands. When 
completed the wooden whale was taken to the sea. 

Twill now quote fragments taken out of Swanton’s text: “It was a big 
« ‘Then the ten novices entered it.” “Animal skins were put around the outside. 
Te jumpod about very woll” As thoy wore very much pleased with it “ they made 
«it go back towards the town.” A man was put on its back. “Whon tho whale 
« camo out blowing the man sat on top." “Then all the town people came out and 
“ Jooked at it. ‘They thought it was a boing. ‘They exclaimed that it 
“ was the Sea Whale” (that is the whalo that belongs to the Ocean Pople). 
Unfortunately it was wrecked and the novices were drowned. O. M. BARBEAU. 









































Africa : Congo. Maes. 
Xylophone des Bakuba. Pur Dr. J. Macs. 46 
Dans Je courant de Vaunée 1910 M, Gustin, mort révemment & Pania- 


Mutombo, rogu d'llongs Kitengo, chef des Bakubs établis, au nord-ouest do Lusambo, 
une série objets othnographiques dont il fit don ax Musée do Congo Belge, ‘Tervueren, 

‘Parmi los pitcos les plus intérossantos do cette belle collection nous remarquon 
spécialement un xylophone. Nom indig’ne madimba. (R.G. No, 4728, R. 11. D. 
a No. 10.) 

Colui-ci se compose d'une forte tige de rotang, longue do 1°60 m. ot recourbée 
en forme de domi rectangle aux coins arrondis. Deux sections d'un gros pétiole duno 
feuille do bambou, sont fixées trausversalement au moyen d'une lanidre de rotang, sur 
les branches latérales de la tige de rotang. Deux lattes en bois rougeiitre genre 
takuba, placées perpendiculaitement au dessus des pétioles, sont ‘relies aux branches 
de la tige de rotang & I'aido d’un Incis on lanitres de rotang. Denx longues baguettes 
@un bois rouge-brun, placées 4 17 om. Pane de Vautre et courant paralieloment aux 
deux sections du pétiole, de Pane extrémité du xylophono A Vantre, sont fixées de 
part et autre dans ce lacis. La surfuco supérieure des pétioles est recouverto sur 
toute la Iongueur d'un bourrelet isolatour formé dune touffe de fibres de bananier 
tordue, prise dans uno gaine de poan d'antilope. ‘Treize baguettes, longues de 40 a 
45 om, placées do 12 4 12 cm., stengagent evtre la surface supéricure du pétiole et 
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A.—Types de Xylophones Appartenant & la 1” Catégorie. 
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Bo—Types de Xylophones Appartenant a la 2 Catégorie, 
Instruments vus do face, 
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In coussinet isolateur, embrochant i 2 om. du bord les parois dane soction de calebasse 
de forme allongée et se fixent solidement entre le bourrelet isolateur et le second pétiole. 
Cos calebarses sont munies & extrémité @une petite ouverture cireulaire ayant 1} em. 
de diambtre, Celle-ei est forméo par un diaphragme fait de Ia pellicule provenant dune 
‘coque ovigdre d'une araignée, Ce diaphragm, simplement tendu an dessus do ouverture 
ost fixé dla parois extérieure de tn calobasso 2 l'aide dun empatoment de résine de 
Bulungu, Une lame en bois tres dur dun grain ronge-bran fones est placge au dessus 
o chaque calebasse, Ces lames sonores ont ine forme rectangalaire allongée, Légtre- 
ment Glargio vers le milieu ct amincic an mémo point & la surface inférioure, La 
surfaco supérioure est ornée de dessins gravés, simples lignes tracées trés irrégulidre- 
ment. Une fine Innidre dattache, faite en fibres de raphia tordues, on pinssava ou 
on cuir Waitilope, passe par deux petits trons peroés & Mine des extrémités de chaque 
planche sonore et est fixGe d’autre part antonr de Ia baguette embrochant Ia calebasse 
servant de eaisse de résonnance i Ie susdite lame sonore. L’autre oxtrémité de celle-ci 
fest maintonn en place par dos Innidres do bambon exprosos ilo 6 A9 cm. Ces Innidres 
servent d a fois A fixer lo coussinet: isolatenr nu pétiole de bambou formant chevalet 
et A maintenir en place wn large Glut de bambou gai d'une gaine d'éelats plus fins, 
tendu paralloloment an coussinet isolatenr an dossus dex lames sonores. Une ligature 

cmnent. 
‘Los oxtréiitdés do ces lames sont ainsi prises dans un collet de 
forme rectangulaire formé par le coussinet isolatenr 2 la surface inférienro ot Mencadre- 
ment d'Golats do rotang sur dos trois autres cotds, Les enisses do résounance sont 
comme nous Vavons dit plas haut, tontes dune formo allongéo ; deux dentro elles 
sont composées de deux calcbassos, s'emboitant Vane dans Mautre ot reliéos par tne 
fibre do piassava, La jointuro ost on outro consolidéo extérieurement. par un empato- 
ment de résine de Bulungu. Uno troisitmo enisso do résonnance est formée de trois 
calobassos fixéos l'une & Vautro par ne ligature on fibres de pinssavn converte de 
résine do Bulungu, Une longue lnnidro large do 2 om. faite on fibros do raphia tressées 
est attache aux doux extrémités de la forte tig de rotang. ‘Tel ost lo xylophone 
récolté par Gustin. 

Chacnn do cos 6Mémonts a sa raison aétro. 

La lanidre sort an transport ot so passe autour du cou pour jouor du xylophone. 
La tige do rotang forme lo cadre de T'instrament ot sort le maintonir horizontale- 
‘mont ou trds Kégtrement ineling, & distance vouln, da corpse pendant que Vindigene joue 
da xylophone. 

Les pétioles de raphia forment chevalot 1o hourrelet do fibres ot de peau’ d’antilope 
ert do coussinot isolateur ; les lames sonores maintenues en placo par Ia technique 
spéciale déerite plus haut eonsorvent lo maximum do leur sonorité ; les enlebasses 
iérement libres no peuvent cependunt so déplacer, Pallongemont avtificiel augmonte 
Jo rendement do lour fonction, la membrane produit un bourdonnement analogue au 
myrliton, enfin Vndigdne a cherché dans chacun dos détails du xylophono i augenter 
1o plus possible In sonsibilité et In sonorité do instrument, 

Pour jouer du xylophoue Vindigine se sert do deux bagnottes en bois dur ot 
résistant, terminées par une boule de eaoutchoue mélangé de résine do Bulungu, 
Comparé aux autres specimens de la collection di MusGo du Congo Belge, ce xylophone 
s0 distinguo— 

1, par absence du eéne diaphramé ; 

2. par Ia construction spéciale de certaines des eaisses de résonnance ; 

8. par Ie mode de fixation des calebasses et «les Iames souores ; 

4, par Ja construction spéciale du coussinet isolateur. 

Crest le plus perfectionné des xylophonos ctuellement conaus ot il marque le 
dernier stade de 'évolution et du développement de ces instruments pour autant que 
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nous nous rapportons aux specimens do Ia collection ethnographique de Musée du 
Congo Belge. 

Le eroquis schématique que nons avons ajonté & cette note nous montre que les 
xylophones du Congo Belge peuvent se diviser en deux grandes catégoric 

1. Instruments formés de Iames sonores montées sur simple chevalet 

2, Instruments formés de lames sonores montées sur chevalet et munies de 
eaisses de résonnance formées de coques de cueurbitacées. 

Chacune de cos deux catégories comprend un cortain nombre de types différents 
Jos uns dos autres par des détails de coustruction, marquant les diverses Gtapes du 
Aéveloppement et de Vévolution de ces instruments. Nous comptons pouvoir en 
donner bientét Phistoire complete, DR, J. MABS. 





Australia, North. Mathews. 

Matrilineal Descent in the Arranda and Chingalee Tribes. By 7 
R. H. Mathews, [.S Local Correspontent of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, 

In Maw, 1910, 82, Mr. A. R, Brown has written an article dealing with the 
rules of marriage and descent in the Arranda and Chingaleo tribes in North Australia, 
in which somo of his conclusions differ from mine, Ju ordor that tho readers of 
Man may have an opportunity of comparing my views with Mr, Brown's I solicit 
‘the publication of this paper 

For the purporo of making my meaning quite clear, it will bo necessary to 
roproduico my tables of marriage and deseont among the Kamilaroi, Arranda, and 
Chingulee, ‘Thore are “irregular” marringes in all these tribes, but a they have been 
fally oxplained by mo elsewhere, they need not be gone into here. As the women 
constitute the phratry in every ense, tho “wife” is placed in the first column in all 
tho tables. We will commence with the Kamilaroi. 























Punarny. Wir, 
Kuppathin ={ PPA, 
Dnitbei =f en Kubbi. 





‘This is tho Kamilarot system in which a piratry, Kuppathin, for exemple, has 
eternal succession through its women, By the table Ippai is the mother of Kumbo, 
fand in the next gonoration Kumbo is the mother of Tppai, and so on for ever. It 
js woll known that the totems are also handed down by the mother and remain i 
her phratry. 

Te also appears that Kubbi is the father of Kumbo in the type of marriages given 
in the table, Those men are fathor and son alternately and camp close to one 
fanother, because the son inherits his father’s hunting grounds, Instead of one family, 
as in our oxample, if a number of people were assembled at a place, thero might be 
several familios of Kubbis and Kumbos on one eamping grownd, In « similar manner 
Marri and Ippai aro father and son, and likewise camp together. ‘These little knots 
‘af people could be called collectively family groups or local divisions, A. stranger, 
tmaequainted with their laws of descent, would probably conclude that Kubbi and 
Kumbo constituted one phratry, and that Murri and Ippai formed the other, In 
‘ny opinion such a misapprehension hus actually been mado by Spencer and Gillen, 
and by C. Streblow, regarding the Arranda tribe. 

‘Po deal with the Arranda sociology, it will be convenient to introduce # table 
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published by me in.1899,° ‘The four classes forming a phratry will be left as in 
that table, but they will now be bracketed in pairs : 





‘Tame B. 
Paarry. Wire, Huspaxp. Oprsrnixe. 
dc > Bois Hie Bean Reel Bangata + Paltara, 
Bangatn +Paltara, —-Mbitjaun + Kamara, 








B {Patan 4 Kon Purula+ Ngala, Kamara + Mbitjana, 
Kamara +Mbijtana, Paltara-+Bangata,  Kuurain + Pananke, 
We sco that in phratry A the women of @ pair of classes, Purula + Ngala, aro 
the mother of the women of the pair Bangote-+Paltnra; and in the next genera- 
tion Bangata+ Paltara are the mothers of Purula-+Ngala, and this series recurs 
perpetual alternation, We likewise obscrve that the men of the pair of lasses, 
Pananka +Knuraia, are the fathers of the pair Bangeta+ Paltara, ‘These pairs are 
fathor and son alternately, and camp near one another for the samo reason as the 
Kamilaroi folk, 
‘Wo will next take the Chingaloc organisation aud use a table of marriage and 
descent I published in 1900¢ s— 



















‘Pawen OC. 

Panarey. Wire, Husnanp. Orvspnixa, 

{ Ghnla+ Ohmptes Cinma-+Chimitcha, —"Tungareo + Taraleo. 
‘Pungaree + Taralec, — Champinn + Chemara, Chungaleo + Chula, 

B { Chuna+ Chimiteha, China + Chungalee, — Chemara + Champina, 
Chomara + Champiua, ‘Taraleo + ‘Pungaree. — Chuna + Chimitcha, 

Tn normal alliances, the women of the pair of classes Chula + Chingalee, marry 
the men of the pair Chuna-+Chimiteba, and the sons and daughters belong to thé 
pair of classes Tungaree +Taraloo. In the next genoration the daughters of the 
last-named pair aro the mothers of the Clungales + Chula women, Again, the men 
of the pair of classes Chuna-+Chimitcb are the fathers of tho pair ‘Tungareo + 
‘Taraloe, ‘Those pairs change places as father and son in alternato gouerations and 
camp in proximity to each other, the same as the Kamilaroi and overy other tribe 
with which I am nequainted, 

‘Wo havo now the threo tribes before us with their tables of marriage and descent, 
In the Kamilaroi it is universally admitted that doscont is counted through the mother. 
In the Chingalee Mr. Brown agroos with me that the class of the child is deter- 
mined by its mother (p. 59). But in tho Arranda tribe he accepts Spencer and 
Gillon’s conclusions that descont is countod through the father. 

In June, 1898, the yoar before Spencer and Gillon had issued their Native 
‘Tribes of Central Australia, I published a tablo of the sight classes of tho Arranda, 
arranged in pairs somewhat similar to Table B. of this treatise, 80 that each phratry 
comprised the same four classes that Table B. doos.t ‘That table was based upon 
one published in 1891 by Rev, L, Schulze, a missionary at Hermannsburg, which was 
given by me to Mr. Jackson, a ited various parts of that distriot in 
1895 in connection with mining. From further dotails gathered by him under my 
Uirections I was led to conclude that descent was reckoned through the women and 
not through the men, as was supposed by Mr. Schulze. 

I have read the work of Mr. C. Strehlow,§ another and later missionary at 


* Proo, Amer, Philos. Soe, Vol. XXXVI, p. 105 Journ. Roy. Sve. VS. Wales, Vol. XXXU, 
p. 118; Foitlore (London), Vol. XIX, p. 101 
‘f Ameriean Anthropalogit, Vol. 11, NS. p. 495. 
Journ, Roy, S00, N.S, Waler, Vol. XXXI, p. 72. 
§ Die Arranda und Loria Stimme in Zontral Australien, Past I, pp. 8 and 6 
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Hermannsburg, in which he follows the opinion of this predecessor, Mr. Schulze, 
respecting the line of descent. He furthor states that he has found the names of 
two phratries, botween which tho cight classes are equally bisected, ‘The phratry 
Pmaljanuka comprises the classes Kamara, Mbitjana, Porula, Ngala, The phratry 
Lakahia contains the classes Panankn, Knurain, Pattara, Bangata, Mr. Strehlow also 
reports that the people of the Pmaljenuka phratry camp in one place and that the 
Lakakia phratry occupy © different camping ground. 

Te seems to mo that the four classes of each of these so-called “ phratries,” who 
‘are fathers aud sons from generation to gonoration, arrange their camps in the manner 
‘loseribed, just in the same way that the fathers and sons in the Kamilaroi ‘and other 
tribes locate themsolvos. Or it may be that the divisions Pmaljanukn aud Lakakin 
“l by Mr, Strohlow resemble in principle the uames of the “ Blood and Shade 

vovered by me in the Nygumba and adjacent tribes in New South Wales 
by means of which the camping of the people is regulated.” 

Spenecr and Gillen also fond distinguishing names for each of their biseetions 
of the Aranda which they report as Mulyanuka and Nakrakia (Strehlow's Lakakis)-t 
‘Dhese authors say thoy are uot phratry names but are used reciprocally by one moiety 
to the other, That is, tho four classes Pananka, Paltara, Knwraia, Bangata, speak 
of themselves ax Nakrakia, and call the Purula, Kamara, Ngola, Mbitjana 
‘Mulyanuka, But the Purula, Kamara, &., speak of thomsclvos as Nakrakia, and of 
‘tho Pananka, Paltara, &e., as Mulyanuka, Spencer and Gillen, however, report that 
thoy obsorved what they supposed to be phratry names among the Warramunga, 
Chingulee, Wombain, and other tribes. I have elsewhere endeavoured to show that 
the names referred to cannot be those of phratrios.t It is probable that the eupposed 
phraury names of Spencor and Gillen and of Mr, Strehlow aro all of the wame charaéter, 
fund need further inquiry amongst the native 

Mr. A. R, Brown, while admitting that in the Chingaleo tribo, in marriages of 
the ‘Types T and If, the descont of the class is through the mother, states that in 
navriages of Types TIX and TV the children belong to the phratry which is not that 
of their parents. Ho it, of course, following the classfiation of Spencer and Gillen, 
Which I have elsewhere spoken of as a ‘mélange confus ot hétéroclite."§ According 
Yo my classieation the children of the last two types, as wall as of tho first two, 
{inovitably fall into their mother's phratry. 

"Again, Mr. Brown says that ‘+in tribes of the Chingalee typo it would som that 
« tho totom of child is gonorally inherited from its father, but there aro numbers of 
« exceptions” (p. 69). Ax he has apparently basod his conclusion on my papers on 
that tribo I would like to put the caso a little more fully before the render. Sponcor 
And Gillon stato that in the Warramunga, Chingalee, Binbingha, &c., “descent of the 
totem is strictly paternal, ‘The totems are divided between the two moiotios, with 
& the result that a man must marry a woman of some other totem than his own.”| As 
tho information gathered by me from reliable sourcos was irroconcilubly contradictory 
to thoso statements, I published a list of eight married pairs in the Chingaleo tribe, 
Grbracing marriages of all the types I, 1, ILI, and IV, and the totems of the 
ffpring’ From these cases it was shown thot some of tho children bad the 
totam of the father, some of the mother, and yome of them differed from both father 
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and mother, It happened, however, that most of the children in that table had the 
father’s totem, and this appears to be to what Mr. Brown is alluding, 

In 1907 I published a further list of marringes in the Chingaleo tribe, inelnding 
some from my former list, In this table, two of the persons have the totem of the 
father, two of the mother, two of noither parent, and two of them have the totem 
of both parents. I also stated that the totems are scattored up and down in both 
‘moiotios, instead of being divided between the two moieties; and that » man ean 
occasionally marry x woman of his own totem, in refutation of Spencer and Gillen’s 
‘assertion that “a man mnst marry a woman of xome other totem than his own.” ‘There 
is no such thing in either the Chingales or Axranda tribes as tho rogular descent of 
the totems through either parent. As regards the actual procedure in allotting the 
totem to any ebild, I had previously fully explained this in 1906.t 

Thave stated elsowhero that my information respecting the Arranda, Chingalee, 
and other tribes in that part of Australia has been vupplied under my direction by 
men who wont out to the mineral fields, by managers of cattle and horse stations, 
by men in charge of the overland telegraph line, by the police and others, all of 
‘whom have resided in that district for longer or shorter periols.$ ‘To nvoid 
feneronching upon the scanty spaco available in this magazine T shall not now enter 
further upon my reasons for arriving at the conclusion that descent among the 
Asranda and Chingaleo is through the females, but will ask the reader to poruse 
tho various articles already published by me, referred to in the footnotes to this 





























monograph. R, H, MATHEWS. 
France: Archeology. ‘ Lewis, 
Further Notes on French Dolmens, By A. 1. Levis (Oftcer JB 
@ Académie). 





‘The distinguishing features of tho dolmons of the departmont of the Oise aro, 
firstly, the poreb or shrine in front of tho long allée couverte, soparated from it, by 
fa large stone; and, socondly, and more particularly, the round hole, from 16 to 
18 inches in diameter, carefully wrought through that stone and forming a com- 
munication betweon the porch and the tomb. 

‘Two others, at Hys and at Poulmy, in the department of the Indre: de Loire, 
aro of quite another type; that, namely, of m number of uprights placed so as to 
form n moro or less circular chamber, from 10 to 15 fect in diamoter, covered by 
single stone, and having an opening without any ontside porch or shrine, ‘This type 
is found in other parts of France, and, indeed, in other countries also. 

There are, however, other dolmens of the long alleé couverte form which appear 
to have possessed n porch but with a larger entrance than that afforded by the round 
hole at the dolmons of the Oiso. ‘The largest of these is at Baguewx near Saumur, 
and I will doseribe it more fully presently, but there is oue of a similar type on a 
hill above it, which, though small by comparison, is yot of a considerable size, one 
side being formed by a single stone, 19 feet long, 8 feot high, and 1} foot thick, 
and the single eapstono being about 25 feet long and 16 fect wide. It has one 
small fallen stone, which may, perhaps, be the last remains of a porch or shrine. Its 
orientation is very slightly north of east; there is now no trace of any covering 
mound. 

‘At Mottray, near Tours, there is another dolmen of this type, consisting of 
three Inrge stones at each side and one at the west end, covered by only three great 

= Tourn, Tiny. Soe. WS. Wales, Vol. KEL, pp. 84, 85; Bull, Soe. @Anthrop, de Pari, Vol. VI, 
Sories 5, pp. 629-884, Table TV. 

down, Roy. Se. N.S, Wales, Vol. XE, pp. 110, 111; American Antiquarian, Vol. XXVI, 
pp. 148-146 ; Foikdore (London), Vol. XIX, pp. 102, 108. 

Journ, Roy. Sie, N.S. Wales, Vol. XL, p. 67. 
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eapstones ; the opening is about 9 dogrees south of east, the stone forming the west 
end is 18 feet long, 1 foot thick, and 6 fect high, inside; outside the walls are only 
4} feet above ground, and there are other traces of @ covering mound, Inside, the 
chamber is 10 fect wide and 24 feet: long, to a stone which divides it from a pro- 
longation of another 8 fect, in the nature of a porch. ‘There is a smaller single stone 
outside, tho object of which is not very obvious. ‘The central capstone is about 
5 fect thick, and stands up above the other two. 

‘As T havo already said, tho largest dolmen of this kind in France is at Bag- 
neux, near Saumur; it is a magnificent erection, in splendid preservation ; the 
inside moasuroments of the chamber are 55 foot, by 14 to 16, by 9 feet high; the 
north-west end is composed of one stone, 244 fect long, and the sides are each 
formed of four stones. ‘There are two smaller stones at the south-east end, one on 
each side of the entrance and two larger ones lying flat, which appear to have been 
part of the porch or shrine, ‘The line of the axis of the dolmen to the entrance is 
about 80 degrees south of cast, Four huge stones completely cover the structure, 
the Inrgest of which is 2} by 22 feot by 8 fect thick, ‘There is also a single 
pillar-stone inside the chamber, which assists to support two of the eapstones. ‘There 
is now no trace of any covering mound, Richard (La France Monumencale), writing 
apparently about sixty years ago, doscribed another dolmen of this kind near Saumur 
1s boing 1} metros high, 6 motres long, and 8 metres wide, the interior being divided 
into two parts by @ standing stone. ‘Two large stones formed the south side, ove 
the north, and one the west ; a pyramidal stone, one metre high, stood in the middle 
of the ost end, on the top of which a horizontal stone was placed, like » capital, 
which helped to support one of the two large capstones ; this is an I Fonture, 
and has induced mo to quote the description of this dolmen in full; the soil of the 
fiold in which it stood was higher than that of thoso which adjoined it, and this 
seoms to suggest that a covering tumulus bad been levelled and spread about in it. 

Another dolmen of this class, nearly as large as that at Bagneux, is the * Pierre 
‘Durquaise,” noar Presles, department Seine et Oise, which I described with illustrations 
in Max, 1907, 74. 

W.'C, Borlaso also gives a figure of another—the Grotte d’Bsse, in the depart- 
mont of Iile ot Vilaine—the total longth of which is 61 fest, and the width of the 
chamber 12 to 14 foot, with a largo porch 14 fect by 10 feot, But the largest 
dolmen of this kind known to exist is not in Franco, but at Antequera in Andalusia, 
and is described and illustrated by W. C. Borlase, following Cartai 
86} Spanish foot in length, and 22 feet wide at its greatest breadth. 
Fronch dolmens, the sides of the chamber curve outwards like those of # ship, but 
those of the porch, which is narrower, aro straight; there is no division between the 
poreh and the chamber, but there are threo pillar stones inside the latter which help 
to support the flat roof of five stones; the chamber is 11 feet high inside and is 
covered by a mound. ‘The great stone forming the east end has a large hole pierced 
through, which, however, seems to go only into the enclosing mound, and may have 
eon made by carly explorers to seo if there were anything bebind it. This dolmen, 
which is called the Cueva de Menga, is the only one of this type in Spain or 
Portugal, so far as is at prosont made known, and between it and those most like it 
in Franco there is an immense tract of country abounding in dolmens of other types, 
and also in great mountains, rivers, and other obstacles to communication, eo that it 
seems more difficult to attribute the resemblance to a common racial or tribal origin 
‘than to an independent development under similar circumstances, or to the influence 
‘of some much-travelled individaal. 

‘Dr. Dunean Mackenzie is, I understand, of opinion that the “ Giants’ graves” 
peculiar to Sardinia, and associated with the Nuraghi, were evolved there from dolmens 
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of a more ordinary kind; but the latter do not appear to have been associated with 
the Nuraghi, and are also found in the adjoining island of Corsica, where neither 
Nuraghi nor Giants’ graves” are known to have existed, but where the dolmens 
em 10 have been contemporaneous with those in Sardinia, so that we seem to have 
in these closely connected islands another instance of diverse local development of 
‘the megalithic phase of culture. 

In Great Britain the only dolmen with a porch communicating with the inside is, 
perhaps, the “Trothevy Stone,” near Liskeard in Cornwall, and that is po 
Aoubtful example, and certainly much smaller than those in France and Spaiv. In 
Ireland there are many varieties, but nothing quito like avy of those we mentioned 
above, and all these differonees tend, I think, to confirm the view that dolmens are 
not to be attributed to one raco only, but wore @ part of a phase of culture 
common to many races, 

Amongst the other things visited by the Congrds Préhistorique de France (‘Tours 
Meeting) wore some collections of stones rather resembling the stone rows aud 
prehistoric enclosures on Dartmoor; and a single standing stone, the Meubir des 
Arabes, at St, Manre, ‘This is 18 foot high above ground, with only one foot under 
‘the surface, 5 to 6 feot wide, and 1 to 8 fect thick ; its brond sides face to abont 
B, of S. and W. of N,; there is a hole through it about a foot high and 9 inches 
10 dogrees wide, which is said to be natural, but to my mind has a very artificial 
appearance ; it is 8 or 9 feet from the ground, but on the NW. side of the scone 
































there aro irrogularities of surface which might enable anyone to climb up to it. 
A.D, LEWIS. 

REVIEWS. 
America, South: Archeology. Joyce, 


South American Archaclogy: An Introduation to the Archeology of the Ql 
South American Continent, with special reference to the Early History of 
Peru. By Thomas A. Joyco, M.A. (Macmillan, 1912.) 

A work dealing with the archwology of South America by a thoroughly well- 
informed student of the subject, with a sctontifio training, has long been nocded, 
Hithorto wo have only had accounts of objects over limited areas, while the collections 
that have been made have not been sufficiently classified with reference to the exact 
locality where each object has been found. “Peruvian pottery,” for instance, may 
inolude the work of very distinct races and of far distant periods ; yet their classification, 
if attempted at all, is gonerally very inadoquato, 

‘Mr. Joyce has mado a successful attempt to supply such a work to students of 
South American archmology. It was a difficult task that he sot himself, but he 
brought to bear upon it a very complete knowledge of the extensive literature, and 
fan excellent archeological training. He has thus been able to givo the student a 
clear idea of the general subject, while he is successful in classifying and explaining 
tho complicated details. Abovo all, and this has hitherto been a raro qualitication, 
he is remarkably freo from theories about the origin of the American races, upon 
which so much time and printers’ ink have been wasted, Mr. Joyeo takes a scientific 
and therefore a common sense view of all such questions, and deals only with 
ascertained facts. 
introductory chapter Mr. Joyce describes the condition of South America 
ological times, and shows that the earliest tracos of man are found in 
Patagonia, and may date back to quaternary times; but he recognises two types 
of man, the long-headed and round-headed types. ‘There is, at present, no evidence 
pointing to their origin. Investigations near Cuzco, by the Yale Expedition, may 
throw further light on this interesting question, 
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‘The work commences with the region of Colombia, which include the gold workers 
of Zenu, and the civilisation of Cundinamarca, The religious beliefs and eustoms of 
‘a raco should be familiar to those who study their arts and orafts, and there is a rather 
full and interesting account of the civilisation of the Chibchas, and of the Quimbayas, 
previous to a description of their pottery and metal work. ‘This entailed a eareful 
study of such works as Castellanos, Simon, Piedrahita, and Cieza de Leon. 

‘Abont the kingdom of Quito and its advances in civilisation there must be some 
doubt, For the ouly evidence is from Velasco, an enthusiast on the subject who 
lived in the eighteenth century, while the works of the authorities he refers to, who 
were contemporaneous ot lived nearer the time, are not known to exist, The story 
bout giants at Point Santa Elena gavo rise to Mr. Ranking’s theory that Mongols 
arrived in Peru, accompanied by elephants. But it really originated in the fact that 
fossils of large animals (not elephants) were found in the neighbourhood. ‘The story 
‘of the arrival of a fleot of boats at Lambayeque on the Peruvian const, only told by 
Cavello Balboa, probably has some foundation. Mr. Joyce gives the first accessible 
‘account of tho results of Mr, Saville’s researches on the coast of Ecuador, in Manabi 
and Esmeraldas, 

‘The bulk of this interesting work (140 pages) is devoted to the growth of the 
Inca Empiro, the religion and government, and the daily life and occupations of the 
people, ‘Tho subject is vory ably, troated aftor # diligent study of all available 
‘authorities, It is quite a necessary introduction to the culture of the various races 
which composed the Peruvian Empire. An acquaintance with the architecture is 
roquisite for an intelligent appreciation of the working in metals, the pottery, and the 
other arts and crafts of a people woll advanced in civilisation. Mr. Joyce gives hi 
readers the first clear account of the rosults of tho researches of Dr. Max Uhle, ‘That 
distinguished archwologist considers that he has discovered, in patterns on ancient 
pottery, tho means of forming a systom of comparative chronology, but his conclusions 
must be recoived with caution, Differences iu the forms and designs of pottery, in 
soparate layers or burial places, do not necessarily reprosont differout periods. Figures 
on pottery, resembling the figure on the great monolithic doorway at ‘Tiahuannco, are 
not uncommon in several parts of Peru, and, though probably originally derived from 
tho Tinhuanaco figure, by no means indicato any particular age or locality. Designs 
fon pottory, like arguments from etymology, when used alone, become unsafe and 
dolusive guides. Such evidence can only be auxiliary, and not « basis on which to 
rest an outire racial or chronological argument. 

‘At the samo time it would not be easy to exaggerate tho value of Dr. Max 
Uble's indefatigable rosearches, almost for the first time in Peru, carried out on 
scientific prinoiples, and Mr. Joyee has done very important service in making them 
generally known to students in this country. ‘The fanciod resemblance, seon by 
Mr, Joyeo himself, between the curious paintings on the pottery from the valley of 
Chicama, recontly acquired by the British Museum, and carvings on the Tiahuanaco 
‘and Chavin stones aro very interesting. But all the arguments based on pottery can 
only be a help or make-weight in the consideration of more convincing arguments 
esting on general considerations of an historical character. The whole chapter 
‘on the Peruvian art culture and handicrafts shows a clear grasp of the subject, and 
is a masterly exposition of difficult subjeot. 

‘he chapters on the archeology of the regions to the south of the Peruvian 
‘empire in Argentina and Chile, and in Brazil, complete the story of South American 
arebeology, and the work fitly concludes with an appendix on the localities where 
further research is most urgently needed. Such » work requires copious illustration, 
and this has been well and profusely supplied. 

‘Phe South American Archeology was a much-needed work, and all who are 
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interested in the subject are to be congratulated that it has found in Mr. Joyeo so 
able a writer, and one who is most compotent through diligent and exhaustive 


readiag, combined with archwological training and knowledge. 
CLEMENTS R, MARKHAM. 





Religion. Frazer. 
The Dying God By J. G- Prax, DOsby LUsDy TittDy London: Bi} 
Macmillan & Oo., Ltd 1911. 

‘This volume of 300 pages is an expansion aud in part a rearrangement of the 
first 115 pages of the second volume of tho previous edition of The Golden Bough. 
‘Pho third volume of the present edition, on Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, was 
in the nature of a digression, thongh a digression which may be amply justified as 
necessary for a full understanding of the main theme, To that theme—the killing 
of the King—tho present volume returns. Its purpose is to show that at one period 
‘of religious evolution kings were put to denth, either when their bodily and mental 
powers failed, or at the end of a fixed term, a custom subsequently in many eases 
commuted in variety of ways; that in like manner the spirit of vegetation, repre- 
sonted either by a person oF puppet, was periodically put to death ; and that the 
object was in both cases—that of the king and that of the spirit of vogetation—to 
censure revival in a more vigorous form, 

Tho necessity of this procedure, Professor Frazer tells us, is based upon reasoning 
which convinced tho savago, aftor long disbelief, that man must dio ;, and if man must 
die, he, reasoned, the gods must dio also; consequently incarnate divinities were 
subject to tho samo inevitable end—a fate which apparently extended to nature itsolf 
if not assisted by the magical processes invented by mankind. But the belief in the 
soul provided a way of ercapo from tho results of death. If the person in whom 
the divinity was incarnate were slain before the natural decay of age or diseaso set 
in, his soul in all its pristine vigour would take possession of a new body, would 
Decome re-ivearnate with renovated powers, and thus the frame of nature would 
continue to be supported for the advantage of humanity. 

‘The disbelief in the natural necessity of death is so widesprond among savage 
nations and nations in the lower stages of barbarism, and is so well authenticated, 
tbat, excopt in the few casos in which we are oxpressly told to the contrary, it 
may bo always presumed, What is needed to found the theory that the killing 
of the incarnate god iq « prophylactic against the results of inevitable death in 
old age or from sickness, is proof that the disbelief in natural death had been 
abandoned by the peoplos who adopted this remarkable method of warding off the 
effects of mortality upon the divine being. But this is a link in the chain of 
proof which the author has dropped. Indeed, I venture to think it is a link which 
cannot be forged, because the materials do not exist. ‘Take the great continent of 
‘Africa, from which some of his most striking and recent evidence is derived. ‘The 
disbelief of natural death is found everywhere, from north to south, from east to 
west. It is true that it is modified in somo instances so far as to admit that 
persons may die naturally of old age. But these cases are too rare to rebut the 
presumption that instancos of killing the incarnate divinity do not arise in con 
sequence of “the sad truth of human mortality” having been “borne in upon our 
“ primitive philosopher with a force of demonstration which no projudice could 
sist and no sophistry dissemble.” In partioular (and this is important for the 
argument) when a chief dies or falls sick, the death or sickness is put down to 
witcheraft, and never, or hardly ever, to natural causes. Professor Frazer cites 
the anxiety of Chaka, the famous Zulu monarch, to avoid the appearance of age 
and though with his usual eandour ie draws attention to the fact that the writer 
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+ whom he quotes does not “specify the moile in which @ grey-baired and wrinkled 
% Zula chief used to make his exit from this sublunary world,” he conjectures on 
analogy that it was by a violent death at the hands of his subjects. But if we 
fare to assume that this was because, death was believed to be inevitable, it is an 
inferoneo that the evidence will not support. On the contrary, one of our best 
authorities on the Zulus tells us expressly (aud his evidence is abundantly con- 
firmod by others), that “no person is evor believed to have died s natural death 
unless in battle or in a row, and not always even then, bat must have been done 
“to death by witchoratt” (Leslie, Among the Zulus and Amatongas, 48). 

Another case cited is that of the Matiamvo of Angola, who was compelled to 
dio in war, or in any caso by @ violent death, But here again wo know that the 
disholict in natural death has not beon given up, A German explorer of Angola 
reports emphatically that the Negro (by which expression he means the Bantu 
population of that part of the continent) “notoriously never believes in the natural 
* occurrence of sickness or of death, even from extreme old age” (Schiitt, in 
Mittheilungen der Afrikanischen Gesellschaft in Deutschland, 1, 204. 

‘Theso two examples are sufficient for my present purpose, though others are not 
wanting; bat in neither of them is there any assertion that the course of nature 
would sniffer from tho king boing allowed to die a natural death, ‘The practice of 
killing the king may therefore be a survival from a time when the belief in such » 
catastrophe was operative, aud tho belief itself may have beon given up. If 0, 
fand if the belief were founded on the conviction of human mortality, it is curious 
‘that that conviction should have been abandoned, and that in both cases the people 
should have fallen back upon the more archaic disbelief in the inevitable necessity 
of doath, 

But by far the most interesting example of the killing of the divine king is 
that diseoverod by Dr. Seligmann among the Shilluk on the Whito Nile, It is in 
fffect very close parallel to that of the priest of Nemi, and its discovery affords 
fa strong testimony to Professor Frazor’s scientific aoumen and the general accuracy 
ff his intorprotation of the custom. ‘Tho king,” says Dr. Seligmann as quoted from 
‘by Professor Frazer, “must not be allowed to become ill or senite, lo 
inishing vigour the cattle should sicko and fail to bear their increase, 
« the erops should rot in the fields, and man, stricken with disease, should die in 
“ ever-increasing numbers.” ‘To provent these onlamitios it used to be the regular 
eustom to put the king to death whenever he showed signs of ill-health or failing 
strength. So far as I am awaro, howover, there is no evidence that the Shilluk 
have abandoned tho belief they presumably held, in common with other peoples of the 
lower culture, in the natural immortality of man, ‘They are ancostor-worshipper 
and they seom to ascribe the eanse of death to vengeance on the purt of the spirits 
fof the dond for neglect or for violation of the customs of the tribe, or else to nature 
spirits evoked by witcheraft (Father Hofmayr, in Anthropos, VI, 127). 

‘Phe evidence here and elsewhere rather suggests that Professor Frazer has 
weakened his theory by importing into it the conviction of natural mortality. No 
doubt the more advanced nations practising the rites of which the distinguished author 
hhas made ¢0 vast and so instructive a collection have long ago arrived at that sad 
conviction, But the rites themselves must have originated at an earlier stage in 
the evolution of human civilisation. Even now they are practised by nations in 
regard to which proof of that sad conviction is wanting, At the stage at which 
they originated it must have been well recognised that growing age was accompanied 
dy failing powers; and in the case of the incarnate divinity it was spprehonded 
that those failing powers might be accompanied by a disaster to vegetation, to 
mankind, and to the flocks and herds. ‘That age, however, was necessarily followed 
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by dissolution was a conclusion that, so far as tho evidence goes, was not yet drawn, 
Tt is'a conclusion that seems incapable of proof. Nor is it necessary to a satisfuctory 
theory of the meaning of the rites of the killing of the divine king. T submit, 
therefore, that it might with advantage be dropped. 

‘Ono of the most valuable chapters in tho presont volume is that in which Dr. 
Frazer roplies to his erities who have discredited the position that a king was ever put 
to death at the end of a definite period. No one, these eritios insisted, would accept 
the kingsbip on such terms. But, as is here shown, the high valuo which we put on 
Jhuman lifo is very difforent from tho valuo put upon it by other races. A. savage 
‘assossos even his own life at a much lower rate than we do. ‘Tho instances of willing- 
ness to snerifiee it for what soems to us an altogether insufficient motive might be 
multiplied ad libitum, Tt is not at all incredible that men could be found willing to 
purchase tho glory of a short loaso of kingship at the price of its surrender together 
with life itself, after a delay that seems to us utterly inadequate to compensate them. 
This willingnoss, as tho author suggests, may have beon connected with aa intensity 
of bolicf in the future life which we eannot fecl. It is also, as he also suggests, to 
bo roforred to tho far groator risks, discomfort, and uncertainty of the present life, 
than those to which we, in the comfort and comparative safoty of a high civilisation, 
tare exposed. Tn any ense, we aro not justified in arguing from our own sophisticated 
feolings to those of pooples in very different circnmstances and with very different 
prejudices and education. At the samo time I am inclined to draw the line at the 
tenure of the kingship for so short a period as a single day. ‘Che ovidence in favour 
of any such practice loaves much to be desired. So far as it is based on legend, it 
obvious that the stories-prosont a version of ancient custom highly embellished by 
tho imagination of ages aftor the custom itself had boon abandoned or greatly modified 
In the caso of Ujjain, whore the daily monarch was said to have beon eaten by # 
‘monster, and whero the yearly offering of seven girls and fivo buffaloes to the two sisters 
of the insatiable goddoss Kali was, by ono account, connected with the legend, tho 
ppractico does not confirm the truth of the stery. ‘There is all the difforence in the 
world betwoon the daily killing of the king and the yourly sacrifice of seven girls. 
Professor Frazer, indeed, seems to havo lurking doubts when he concludes that 
“ the persistence of these bloody rites at Ujjain down to recent times raises a pre- 
 gumption that the tradition of the dai fico of a king in the samo city was not 
“ purely mythical.” (ho italios aro mine. 

‘The only caso in which there is any approach to evidenco of the custom of a 
wmnal tenure of the kingship followed by slaughter is that of Ngoio, » provinee of 
the ancient kingdom of Congo, in Wost Africa. It rests on single short statement 
mado to Mr. Dennett by Neanlan, who claimed to be entitled to “the cap ”—that is 
to say, the crown. Of this statement Mr. Dennott has given in the FolAlore of 
the Fjord, p. xxxii, and At the Back of the Black Man's Mind, p. 120, versions which 
fare not quite consistent, Whether the chieftain of Ngoio was said to have been killed 
by day or by night may seem of little importance. Yet the one may point to a ritual 
sinnghter, the other merely to fear of successful conspiracy on. the part of jealous 
ivals. Mr. Dennett appears to have made no further enquiry, or if he did he has not 
yet, to my knowledge, published the information he obtained. ‘The custom, if it over 
oxisted, bas loug been in abeyance. It is hard to roconcile with Dr. Frazer’s general 
theory, though the statement reported by Mr. Dennett was well worth drawing atten- 
tion to. But as the ovidence at present stands we are not warranted in believing 
that the rite of slaying a one-day king was ever practised. 

Passing over many interesting points raised in the course of the volume, it may 
‘be worth while to pause upon the Hebrew tradition of the slaughter of the first-boru 
‘tradition, the author’s ingenious explanation, and his argument that the 
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sacrifice of the first-born son was a very anciont Semitic institution shared by the 
Hobrews with cognate peoples, were incinded in the previous edition, But he has 
here greatly enlarged the list of cases of infanticide among other peoples, cited in 
support of the argument or by way of illustration, Iam inclined to think that they 
do not all bear out the reasons assigned for thom. ‘The Kafir custom (also mentioned 
in the provious edition) of putting to death tho first child born after a widow's second 
‘marriage is not a parallel case. It seems to result from the pollution a woman suffers 
Dy the death of her husband, or from the belief (which is, perhaps, only a different 
way of putting the same thing) in his posthumous jealousy. Dr. Frazer would explain 
some of the other examples by the doctrine that the father is born again in his son, 
fand consequently that the son must be put to death thet the father may continue 
to live, In this connection he repudiates for savages “the purely prudeutinl eon- 
& sideration of adjusting the numbers of the tribe to the amount of the food-supply”; 
and in a note he quotes the Spencer and Gillen. ‘The Australian 
patives practise infanticide, but not of the first-born only. ‘The reason for killing 
the first-born among the Diori is said by Mr. Gason to be that “many of them 
marrying very young, their first-born is considered immature and not worth pre- 
serving” (Curr, Australian Race, II, 46). ‘This was probably the reason, or one 
of the reasons, in the instances cited by Professor Frazer, In cortain “ parts of Now 
% South Wales, such as Bathurst, Goulburn, the Lachlan or Macquarie,” it is said 
indeed that ‘it was customary long ago for the first-born of every Inbra to be eaten 
“dy the tribe as part of a religious eoremony" (Jobn Moore Davis, in Brough 
Smyth, Aborigines of Vietoria, II, 811). But the statement is so exceptional thnt 
itis perhaps worth further enquiry. If anything, may be inforrod from Mr. Howitt’s 
silence he did not credit it. ‘Tho evidenco that the blackfellows hold the doctrine 
Of Manu, that tho husband is born again of his wife, is of the most meagre and 
‘unsatisfactory description. It rests, I think, partly on a vague expression by a 
Kulin father when under the influence of rage, anid partly on a philological conjecture 
of Mr. Howitt as to the oxact meaning of s Dieri word applying equally to any 
of a man's own sons and his brother's sous. ‘Tho reasons usually assigned for 
‘Australian infanticide are that the child impedes its mother's activities or those of 
the camp, or that it is weakly or deformed. It seoms clear that tho author bas 





























dismissed economic reasons too tummarily. Savages, it is true, are not greatly given 
to taking thought for the morrow. Yet the quotation from Spencor and Gillen proves 
that they do take somo thought for tho morrow, for these writers allege that what 
affects the father in deciding whother a child is to die “is simply the question of 
& how it will intorforo with the work of his wife eo far ns their own camp is con- 
& cerned.” But this certainly means tho food-supply. ‘The Australian woman ha 
important funetions to fulfil in gathering vegetable food and the smaller animals ; and 
her contributions to the vietualling of the camp are by no moans to be despised. 
‘The burden of small children reduces her power of collecting food, and must be 
limited if the family is to m tsolf. Notoriously, too, the Polynesian peoples 
‘would have outgrown the food-supply on their little islands in the Pacific, if the 
population had not been rigorously kept down hy infanticide and abortion. This, i 
true, is not the reason put in the forofrout by Ellis; but he doos mention it, and it 
ig undeniable. Nor is the motive suggested by Dr. Frazer (namely, that the father 
hhad to relinguish his honours and position to his infant gon) included in his Jist at 
all, On the contrary, that motive would in any case only have applied to the chiefs, 
find from what Ellis says it is to be inferred that most of the infants destroyed 
‘wre gitle—an inference further supported by the existence of the institution of the 
Arooi. 

But whatever excep! 






























mus we may take to the various explanations proposed in 
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these pages, the fact remains that infanticide has been very widespread. It is probable 

that the Hebrews, in common with other Semites, were given to the practice in their 

‘earlier and more barbarous days, and that it frequently took the terrible form of sacri- 

ficing the helpless children to the gods by “passing through the fio,” testified to in 

the Bible itself at a time when the conscionce of the people was beginning to revolt 

against it, In this opinion Dr. Frazer has the support of eminent aathorities on 
tie antiquity. 








Semitic 
Ihave already occupied more spaco than T intended, though not more than this 
wstalment of the new edition of Dr. Frazcr’s opus magnum deserves. But 
thero is one other matter of detail to which I want to call attention, ‘The Esthonian 
custom of making a straw figure called the Metsif, or Forest-man, referred to on 
pp. 283 and 262, is not quite purallel with the other rites of “Burying the Carnival,” 
with which it is bere connected, It is rather the consecration of a new idol (or fetish, 
if T may use that much-abused word) intended to last and be effective for the 
protection of the crops and the cattle throughout the year. ‘The figure is carried 
round the village, taken to the boundary, and there set up on the nearest tree with 
dancing and & bacchanalian rout in which indescribable scenes are enacted. For the 
rest of the year it is prayed to with offerings to protect the cattle. By the time 
the year has expired the atmospheric influonees have doubtless reduced it to a fow 
spoless remnants, and accordingly a new figure is propared and consecrated with 
imilar rites. But there does not appoar to be any ceremonial destruction, sich as 
involved in the burial, burning, or drowning of the Carnival; there is here no 
“Killing of the ‘Troo-spirit.” 

The criticisms I havo ventured on, not without deference to the high authority 
‘and profound research of the author, relate merely to matters of detail in this new 
volume of the third edition of Yhe Golden Bough. I need not aay that it is 
hardly inferior to its predecessors in interest, whilo its place in the genoral thesis is 
indispensable, B, SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
































Linguistios. z Boas. 

‘The Handbook of American:Indian Languages. (Bulletin 40) Part I. of if 
the Bureau of American Ethnology.  Titod by Frave Bos, Washington : 
Government Printing Office, 1910. Pp. 1069. 

Vol. I of this edition contains sketchos of several of the linguistic stocks of 
northern North America, viz., Athapasean (Hufa), by Goddard ; Tlingit, by Swanton ; 
Haida, by Swanton; ‘Tsimshiau, by Boas ; Kwakuitl, by Bons; Chinook, by Bous ; 
Maidu, by Dixon ; Algonquian, by Jones; Siouan (Dakota of the Seton and Santee 
dialects), by Boas and Swanton ; and Eskimo, by Thalbitzer. Each of these is pub- 
lished in separate pamphlet form, as also the introduction (pp. 1-88) by F. Boas. 

‘The grammars have beon worked out with extreme care by men who are 
authorities in their soveral fields, To most students of anthropology, however, the 
introduction is at once the most interesting and most valuable part of the work. 
‘The discussion of the internal structure of “primitive” languages, the grouping of 
concepts, and the ethnological value of a study of language, give it » unique place 
in the literature on this subject. There is also good exposition of other linguistic 
avd of phonetic phases of the languages of the American-Indian. N.D. W. 











ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 
Mn. A. M. Hocarr has been appointed to a Senior Studentship at Exeter 50 
College, Oxford, tenable for two years, in onder that he may undertake 
anthropological research in Fiji and its immediate neighbourhood. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Africa : West. ‘With Plate F. ‘Tremearne. 
The Hammock Dance In Sierra Leone, By Major 4. J. N. HQ 
‘Tremearne, B.A. 

‘Though I have often heard of the “hammock dance,” as it is called, I have 
never been fortunate enough to see it, and I am indebted to Lieutenant F. W. H. 
Denton of “The Queen's,” Intely attached to the West African regiment, for the 
following notes and photographs of the performances which he saw at Daru and Port 
Lokkoh, in Sierra Leone, in 1909, 

‘Two uprights were erected, some 20 to 80 fect high, and when these had been 
strutted in a rather primitive fashion, an ordinary grass hammock* was stretehed 
across the top of the poles. 

‘Phe orchestra and chorus, consisting of a number of male and female performers, 
then commenced playing a serios of weird tunes, and singing songs extolling the 
virtues and wonderful powers of the person about to dance. As the music continued 
the crowd grew larger and larger, the neweomers joining in the chorus and inereasing, 
tho din and consequent excitement. ‘The principal performer, a Mendi named Moham- 
rmadu, at first walked round and round, gosticulating and shouting to his admiving 
audience, and arousing himself and them to a high stato of excitement, but suddenly 
ho rushed with frautic haste towards ono of the poles, swarmed up it, and took up 
his position in the hammock, 

‘The first feat consisted in balancing himself while standing erect (No. 1). He 
thon fell straight down, saving himself, however, by catching the hammock under 
his arms (No. 2), He then looped tho loop, sitting or lying in bis hammock (Nos 
Band 4), ‘These were the main lines of the performance, but sometimes the feats 
wore varied slightly, as, for instance, he would drop from the erect position and 
hang on by one log and one arm, or by both legs, instead of by both arms. Again, 
instead of swinging the hammock round and round through a large perimeter, he 
would make it revolve almost on its own axis, and so wind himself up, and thon 
unwind himself again, Betwoon oach feat thero was an interval for breath, during 
which tho orchestra and chorus broke out afresh, doubtless with the object of inciting 
tho performer to even more daring tricks, and the admiring audience to even larger 
offerings. 

‘On both of these occasions the danco lasted only for about an hour, it having 
boon arranged principally for the edification of the Europeans, who cannot stand 
more than a certain amount of noise, But usually it continues for hours, until, in 
faot, the porformers und the audience are exhausted or overcome with drink. 

‘A. J. N, TREMEARNE. 























India: Manipur. Shakespear. 
Southern Tangkhut Notes, My Liew!Colonel J. Shakespeer, CLE Bil 
D.8.0. 

‘Sacrifices—When sowing is completed the Khul-lakpa sacrifices a pig on one 
of the main roads close to the village, and 2 is drunk. ‘The skull of the pig is 
placed on a short post with « small pieco of cane matting over it; a few fect away 
fare placed two uprights with a eross-bar, from whieh are hung a small basket and a 
pot, in which are placed the god's portion of the pig. A piece of twisted cane is 
placed in the ground between the skull posts and the uprights. ‘The village is closed 
for two days, no one going in or out. ‘The sacrifice is said to ensure @ good crop. 











7 Tight gras bamamocks are wol mostly for visting oto, in cautonments; travelling in the bush 
{is performed in much stronger and larger hammocks made of exnvas. 
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‘At harvest time a number of stones are piled at the foot of a tree and a very 
small chicken is sacrificed, aud zu drunk and offered to the gol. Round the tree 
sticks are stuck in the ground, the upper ends being split crosswise and picces of 
wood being inserted into the splits. ‘The village is closed till evening. ‘This sucrifice 
is called Roshi. 

Bumpa Khuno—Neat the village aro two pits, in each are planted two forked 
posts similar to the Lushai “She-Iu-pnn,” a branch of a tree and a bamboo with its 
‘upper ond split and extended into a conical basket, On oue of the She-lu-pun is 
the skull and lower jaw of a mithan, which was secrificed. ‘This sacrifice is per- 
formed when the crops have been bad for some years; the sacred portions of the 
mithan axe placed in the basket. ‘The pits are to keep dogs, pigs, &e., away. The 
sacrifice is followed by a six-days gonna, at the end of which a white cloth is bung 
from long bamboo in the village ; this ensures a good erop. 

Sebunglawng.—Just inside the village gato is a shallow excavation about 20 feet 
in diameter, in which aro planted three forked pos Botwoon two 
of the posts is a mound of earth somo three feet high and two in diameter, enclosed 
in bamboo matting ; on the top is a 
flso with a piece of spar on 
god. A pig and a fowl aro sacrificod before jihum cutting, before sowing, and at 
harvest, ‘The sacred portions-—heart, skull, liver, are placed on the mounds, ‘The 
stone reprosents the god; four days genna at each sacrifice, Whenever any wild 
fanimal is killed tho polo on which it is carried in is Inid across the forks of the 
posts planted in the pit. When a tiger is killed a forkod stick with small pieces 
‘or battens tied across the fork is erected, and this also after a time is placod ucross 
the forked poles. On the top of n hill somo little distance off resides another and 
‘more powerful god, who is appeased with a sacrifice every five or six years, Before 
the sacrifice six pointed struts made of twelve bamboos are fastoned to a treo every 
few paces along the road to the hill. The hend of the auimal and sacred portions 
fare placed on the hill-top for the night, and cooked and eaten in the morning. 

Tn case of sickness a fowl is sacrificed, and such a pole erected, and the 
house is closed for the day, as is shown by hanging a green bough in front of the 
door. ‘Tho Lushai notify the closure of house in the same way. 

Hair.—There are three villages in which the Tangkhul men wear their hair 
like the Mairing. It is said that this was the original custom, the more common 
‘coiffure being introduced from sheer laziness. 

Origin—Ukbral Tangkhul say thoy came from the Military Police parade 
ground in Imphal. Some southern villages claim to have come from a hill far away 
to the N.E, The people of Khongjan say their forefathers came from Kubaw 
valley, and settled first on Kumbi hill to the south of Khongjan. ‘The people of 
Bumps (Mungba) say they como from the Manipur plain, they and those of 
Khongjan are both of “Chicthum” sagei ‘They hazard » guess that both lived 
near to each other originally, but were driven out ; one party fled to Burma, and the 
other to Manipur, but after a short timo returned to the hills. 

‘The people of Gribang claim to be Chi-thum, who came from Manipur. 

‘The people of Mairing claim to have come from the Kubaw valley, and first 
settled at Nungpha on top of the Kumbiching, thence they scattered to Kasom, 
Lemakhum, Irong, Karan, and Siita, Lokmang, Gampro, and Pambung. ‘They speak 
f different dialect to their neighbours. ‘There are different sagei in different villages ; 
in Maieing sre Hawnzawriawh and Vawmpuiriah. ‘These can intermarry. In dress 
both sexes resemble their neighbours. 

Houses—Masiring and Khongjen have raised houses with big front verandah 
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and overhanging roof, and many have platforms for sitting on and drying things in 
front, but to one side of the house. 

Grihang houses have front verandah, but are on the ground, exeept « few which 
are slightly raised. Mungba or Bumpa has no front verandah. ‘The front wall of 
planks is quite straight. Two adjoining planks each have a semi-oval eut ont vo 
make a doorway. 

Dress, §c-—The only difference I noticed was the women's earrings. ‘The upper 
vim of the eur is pierced, and in this is inserted a coil of wire, which is so heavy 
‘that it has to be supported by two strings passing over the head, one slightly 
behind the other. (Ct. The Garos, Playfair, p. 29.) 

Resting Places—On main ronds such resting places as below described are 
common, and are marked by some prominent design so as to be seen from a distance. 
On onch side of the main road was a levelled space, along the ond further from the 
village was a paling, with a bench in front of it; from the crossbar of the paling 
nung close together many strands of bark, which was ornamental and also of use as 
fa cushion for the sitters ou the bench to lean against, Overhond » cane or ereoper 
is strotched from tree to tree ncross the rond, supporting a cirelo of cane from which 
opened wooden hornbills coloured black and white, T was assured that this was 
purely ornamental, 

Grikang—I no! 
‘was killed’ when the post was erectod. ‘This 


























wed a post put up to celebrate the killing of a tiger. A pig 
ko the Lushai custom. 
J, SHAKESPRAR. 








Sootology. Long. 
‘Notes on Dr. J. G. Frazer's “Totemiam and Exogamy.” By R. C. 55 








‘The following notes on Dr. Frazer's great book ‘vere sent by me to him with 
tho idow that some of them might perhaps be of use to him in a second edition. I 
received « very courteous reply from him in which he did me the honour of saying 
he considered them to be valuable and “all very much to the point,” and suggested 
that I should send them for publication in MAX, as he did not at present intend to 
publish second edition, In consequence of his suggestion I therefore send them 
for publication, but, of courte, do not intond to convey that Dr. Frazer necessarily 
fagreos with all the points raised. ‘The references at the commencement of each 
paragraph are to his Totemism and Exogamy. 

‘Vol, I, p- 178.—After giving tables of the Urabunna rules it is said that this 
sharp distinetion votween the children of elder and 
younger brothers and sisters occurs not only in tribes like the Urabunne, but also in 
the Arunta, and reference is made to Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, p. 65. 

‘Now the authors do not uso the words in respect of marriageability,” and there is 
siot in either their Native Tribes or Northern Tribes any instance where a distinction in 
point of marriagenbility exists botwoen the children of elder and younger brothers and 
Eisters except the Urabunna. ‘They do show among the Aranta customs of avoidance 
Dotween brother and sister, differing according as they are elder or younger, and that 
the levirate is affected by the seniority of the brothers (Northern ‘Tribes, p. 510). 
Farther, there doos not seem to be any other instance in Australia similar to what 
they state to be the Urabunna rule, namely, that a man may only marry the daughter 
‘of his mother’s elder brother or father’s elder sister. Mr. N. W. Thomas (Kinship 
“and Marriage in Australia, p. 98) has shown the difficulties in working out such a 
‘eystem, and as Messrs, Spencor and Gillen say (Native Tribes, p. 60) shat they have 
hot been able to obtain such detailed information as in the ease of the Arunta, it 
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seoms allowable to make a suggestion which perhaps may be tested by some one in 
the field before the tribe is extinct. 

‘The following explanation has not so far as I know been previously suggested 
by anyone, anmely, that Ly “mother’s elder brother” is really meant the mother’s 
mother's mother’s brother. His daughter then, whom according to the rule given I 
can marry, would be of the same class and generation as my mother's father. Now 
in the Dieri system (Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 165) mother’s 
father is Nadada, and persons in this relationship to each other can marry. So 
again, if the Urabunna “father’s elder sister” is really father’s mother’s mother, then 
her danghter whom I may marry is of the samo class and generation as my father’s 
‘mother, that is (in a two-class aystom like tho Urabunna) the same class and gonera- 
tion as may mother’s father, so it is similar to the other case, ‘The assumption made 
in this explanation, namely, that *clder brother” and “elder sister” are reully the 
maternal grandmother and her brother, is exactly the Dieri Kanini arrangement 
(Howitt, Zoe. cit), the maternal grandmother being tho Kanini elder sister, and her 
brother the Kanini elder brother, ‘This explani fs the Urabunna system into 
‘exnot agreement with the Dieri, as might be expected from the resemblance in their 
class and totomic systems, and makes the Urabuona like the Dieri (Howitt, Ibi 
reality an cight-class system, though thero are only two class names, It 
further explains how the Arunta old men aro able (Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes, 
P; 68) to decide to which of thoir eight (nominally four) classes an Urabunna belongs. 

Vol. I, p. 846, and Vol. IY, p. 271.—It is stated that with the Urabunua a man's 
in, the duughtor of his mother’s brother or of his father's 





























sister, 

Leaving aside the explanation proposed, above, it may be pointed out that all 
that the evidence given by Spencer and Gillon shows is that such cross cousin 
marriages are permitted by tho rales, and that there is nothing to show that actual 
first cousins, according to our reckoning, aro expected to marry as, ¢.g., among the 





Toda or Fijians. ‘Thore may be, as among tho Banks Islanders (Totemism and 
Exogamy, Vol. Ul, p. 75, and other Melanesi pp. 122 and 180), an inner 
regulation forbidding the marriage of first cousins, even when lawful by the class 
rules. So Dr. W. E. Roth (Ethnological Studies among the North-West Central 
Queensland Aborigines, p. 182) states that all the tribes dealt with in his book forbid 
tho marrige of true blood cousins, although according to the four-class systems which 
they have, the cross cousin marriage woul be lawful. 

‘This question of an inner rogulation should be borne in mind also in regard 
to tho alleged fathor-daughtor unions in Buka and Bougainville (Totemism and 
Exogamy, Vol. Il, p. 118). ‘The observer may have been misled by ignorance of the 
classifieatory system, 

Vol. H, p. 40.—Tho instance of such unions givon from Kiwan is directly 
contrary to the rule of exogamy there given on p. 36. ‘The latter agrees with the 
rule of the noighbouring tribes, and tho evidence of such unions seems hardly strong 
enough to justify referring to it on page 118 as an accepted fact. 

Vol. Hl, p. 14.—It is stated that there is a difference between the ceremonies 
of the dugong and tartle clans of Mubuiag, in that tho Intter is intended to breed 
turtles. 

Now Surlal, the name of the clan, doos not mean green turtle in general, but 
only when, in jargon English, “he fast” (Report Cambridge Anthropological 
Expedition to Torres Straits, Vol. Ul, p. 122), in which condition it floats on the 
surface, and there is a special mode of catching it (A. O. Haddon, in Journal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. XIX), therefore the coremony performed on the dead 
turtle might only be intended to put the turtles into the condition in which they 
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were caught, and s0 be parallel to the dogong ceremony. As far ns the evidence 
apparently the Mabuiag natives might be as ignorant on the subject as the 





‘Vol. Il, p. 85—It is stated that in Fato a trace of totemism may perhaps be 
aetected. 

Jn ‘The Oceanie Languages, vy Rev. D. MacDonald (London, 1907), p. 
(introduction), a short accomt is given showing but the Bfatese, as he calls them, 
Have totemiam, exogamy, and female descent, It does not appear that it is a dual 
system. Apparently exogamy exists in ‘Tanna, another of the southern New Hebrides, 
from the note in Kamilaroi and Kurnai (London, 1880), p- 65. 

Vol, If, p. 167.—The natives of Rotuma included among eases of exogamy in 
Polynesia are not Polynesian speakers, though apparently Polyaesian in physical 
appearnnes. ‘Their language is considered by Dr. Colrington in his Melanesian 
Languages (Oxtord University Press, 1885, p. 401) to be Melanesian, and he gives 
a grammar of it. 

‘Vol. Lf, p. 882.—In dealing with the Tamil system of relationship Dr. Frazer 
says, “In tho generation below his own a man calls the son and daughter of his male 
{first cousin (dhe son either of his fathor’s sister or of bis mother's brother), not us 
«wo should expect ‘my gon? and ‘my daughter,’ but ‘my nephew” and ‘my nicoo? 
‘nd. contrarivise he calls the children of his female first consin (the daughter either 
«of his father’s sistor or of his mother’s brother), not as we should expect ‘my 
+ nephew? and ‘my niece,’ but ‘my son’ and my daughter.’” 

‘De, Frazer goos on to say that this variation from the normal pattern of the 
lossifcatory aystem is difficult to explain, and that in this the Sences-Troquois 
systom is truer to the logical principles of the classifieatory system 

‘Now it will be found on working this out that it is the Tamil system which is logical 

and the Senoca-Troquois which is illogical, for my female first cousin (the daughter 
Sf my father’s sister or of my mother’s brother) is under the system of cross cousin 
fharriage my potential“ wife,” and it logically follows that. her children, the children 
of my wife, are my children, and conversely, my male cousiu (the child of my father's 
stor or of my mothor’s brother) under the same system is potential husband of my 
sister, thorefore his children aro my sistor’s children, and (I being male) ere my 
Tnephows" and “nigces.” ‘This was pointed out long ago by Rev. 1. Rison, ip 
Kanitaroi and Karnai, pp. 81 and 89, where he traly says the Tamil and Fijian 
ystems are more logieal than the Soncea-Iroqnois, but as Dr. Frasers book is #9 
reat « contribution 0 the subject, and mast influence all future inguirers i seqms 
Grell to point it out now. No doubt the statement was made by Dr. Fraser owing 
to Morgan taking the Seneca-Lroquois system, with which he was bost acquainted, 
as the standard. 

‘Vol. It, p. 400,—In discussing the Nyanja-speaking tribes, Dr. Frazer says thoy 
appoar to have the classificatory system of relationship, 

‘This is folly confirmed by a very lucid and interesting account under the word 
Moate in Nyanja-English Vocabulary, by Rev, Herbert Barnes (London, 8.P.C.KE 
1902). 

‘Vol. IV, p. 151.—As to Aryan exogamy it should be pointed out that the 
Osseten of the Caucasus are an Atyan-speaking poople. Dr. Frazer states on p. 302 
that they aro exogamous, but not that their language is Aryan, and in w letter 
sae of 29th June, 1911, he has informed me that he considered this point of 
importance. 

‘On some subject, as the Siah Posh Kafir languago is stated to be Aryany 
(Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition, Art, Kafristan), though apparently (9 
Gite Tamguages are also spoken in Kafiristan, it may bo mentioned that in an article 
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by Sir G, C, Robertson in Journal Anthropological Institute, 1898, p. 75, itis stated 
a Kafir cannot marry in the clan of his father or his father's mother, ‘The rule of 
descent is not given, but ax a son takes his father’s personal name prefixed to his 
own it may be supposed to be in the male line, ‘This seoms to refer to the Kam 
tribe of Kafirs, who speak the Siah Posh language according to Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 

In conclusion, and referring to samo page, it may be said that the Chinese are 
fn instance of highly civilised race in addition to the Hindus, who are exogamous 
though non-Aryan, See Westermarck, History of Human Marriage (London, 1894), 

805, 
FTF satin Asie Vie Sn tis sepeitig, say sition ok a eal 
knowledge and seientific insight displayed in Dr. Frazer's great book, which would 
make the presont writer diffdent of offering any criticisms on it except for the 
‘encouragement received from him. RICHARD C. BE. LONG. 
Rhodesia, Garbutt : Johnson. 

Mut at Kham! Ruine, Rhodesia, By H.W. Garbutt and.J- P. BR 
Johnson, 

In No, XXVI (January 1908) of the Journal of the African Society, Mr. J. H. 
Venning, writing on Rhodesian ives various reasons for concluding that the 
ruins wero built by the “ Varoswo.’ 

From his article we take the following :— Huts have been 
“ built round to protest them; more huts added and more walls 
thom again, and 40 on...” 

“Personally, in every ense whero I have asked the natives from near Zimbabwo 
“ to the Sabi River, they have one and all declared them to be the work of the 
“ ©Varoswo.” “They call thom ‘the heaps of the Vi 

“Mambo, 80 far as one can caleulate, must have lived about 600 years ago.” 

A plan of the N’Natali ruins, surveyed by Mr. J... Popham and reproduced in 
Professor Randall-Maclver's Medieval Riodesia and in Mr. J.P. Johnson's The Pre- 
Historie Period in South Africa, shows in the centre of the ruins a hut with four 
‘compartments opening out of a central compartment, whilst an ordinary round hut is 
shown on the edge of the ruin. Mr. Hall claims these chambered huts as typical 
“Barosio” huts and evidence of the prosenco of subsequent squatters of that trib 
‘Tho accompanying illustration is an accurato plan of tho remains of a similar five 
compartment hut ut Khami Ruins, but ordinary round huts also ocour there. ‘The 
latter style of hut is considered by somo to be of more recont erection than the 
walls of the ruios surrounding them, but in our opinion they are contemporary. 
‘Mr. Franklin White, writing of the Khami Ruins in 1908, stated :—Tho remains 
“ of two large circular dwellings referred to by the writer in a paper read before 
this Association (Rhodesia Scientific Association) in May, 1900, aro made of the 
same class of cement, so it may be inferred that they are of the same age as the 
“ stonework of the ruins and not of more recent date as was then imagined.” 
Mr, Venning also mentions “cement,” and says:—“Carefully looking into it we find 
it to be nothing but » decomposed red granite soil . . . which, when thoroughly 
“ beaten down, forms a very hard crust, I have frequently seen in old abandoned 
“ Ieraals the floors every bit as hard as the so-called ‘coment’ of Zimbabwo, and 
“ these floors have in some instances been exposed to all kinds of weather.” 

Mr. Venning’s arguments regarding the original builders of the ruins are 
strengthened by the following conversation between the Rev. §. S. Dornan, M.A., 
of Bulawayo, and Chwapa, who was Chamberlain to Lobeng 

Rev. 8. 8, Dornan has kindly given his permission to insert this conversation, 
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‘The questions are not given, but they can be gathered from the answers, The 
words in brackets aro only added for explanation, 

Cuwava, Chamberlain of Lobengula :— When the Amaswazi arrived in Rhodosia, 
(the first wave of Zulu emigration) the Mambo was living in his castle at Thaba’s ka 
‘Mambo, ‘Thus we were not the first to dostroy those fortifications. ‘They were ruins 
before we arrived (Amaswasi destroyed thom). 

“(Lhe Amaswazi eame here and remained about two years.) ‘They were here to 
eat one corn and to see another corn in the gardens. ‘They came immediately before 
tus about two or threo years. ‘That is why we got. such an easy conquest, because 
Amaswazi had killed the Mambo's people. ‘The Mambo wont up our river—the 
Inkwezi—where he built another fort, which still exists abont eight miles from here 
(ayati). ‘They hadn't the trimmed stones up there; they had to take the stonos 
1s they found them, as they had no time to trim them. The son of this Mambo 
went over to 
Chibi to the aot 
Zimbabwe S 
there, Mngun- 
ingwe is tho 
name of the 
mountain near 
the ruins. Ine 
hamobamo was 
the name of the 
chief. Ho was 
son of Mambo. 

«Tho same 
Mambo (ot 
Thaba's ke 
Mambo) _who 
built Dhlow 
Dhlo, when 
the Amaswazi 
drove im out 
of Dhlo-Dhlo 
came over to 
‘Phada's ka 
Mamba and 
built it. After- 
wards drove 
him out of 
that, 

“The stones (Zimbabwe) were only for the foot ; the houses were ordinary huts 
inside, In the ciroular towers (at Zimbabwe) they were hiding during the fighting. 
When he wont to Zimbabwe he bad token his first wife (that is, he was about 
cighteon or twenty years of age). When we went to raid at the ruins we found 
young trees growing in them. They (Abalozi) built then, as we do now, with dagga, 
‘ag we formerly built with sticks stuck in the ground and tied together at the top, 
and thatehed down to the ground. We learnt this from them. When we wont to 
Zimbabwe he was grown up,-and the walls did not look new. I have lived with 
the old slaves (Abalozi), as a boy, who actaally saw with their own oyes the Abaga- 
mambo build these ruins (Thaba’s ka Mambo, Dhlo-Dhlo, &e.). ‘The Abslozi built 
here (Insiza). Abalozi, the name of the tribe ; Mamba, the name of the chief. 
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“About the old mines I ean tell nothing ; we took no care of these things. 
‘The white people, from whom the Abalozi bought many things, were the Portuguese ; 
for instance, the two old cannons to resist us were bought from the Portuguese, 
The walls of Insizi still stand.” H.W. GARBUTT. 

J. P, JOHNSON. 


Nore,—The Rey. 8. 8. Dornan has since written as follows :—I have read the 
enclosed, and note what Johnson says about the inconsistency between the Amazwazi 
destroying the Thabs’s ka Mambo place, and then the Amandebele doing the same, 
I noticed this mysolf afterwards, aad the mistake may be mine; but on one thing 
Chwapo was most positive, the Mambo was living at ‘Thaba's ka Mambo, and they 
(the Amandebele) drove him out of that, I am quite clear upon that. What I 
think the old man really meant was that the Amazwazi drove him (Mambo) out 
of Dhlo-Dhlo, and he then came over to Thaba’s ka Mambo, ‘This was how I 
understood tho matter.” 











Africa, East. Barrett. 
AtKikuyu Fairy Tales. (Rogano.) By Captain W. E, H. Barrett. 57 
‘Tae Tunex Wanwtons ann tie Masar Woman's Huav. 

One day many years ago three A’Kiknyu warriors (anake) went off to steal 
some cattle from a hostile tribe, and with them they took bullock for fool, as the 
villages of thio enemy were many days away, After travelling for a long distauce 
they camo to an open space, and while they ware crossing it they heard « voice 
calling out to them to stop. They tured round, but the only thing they could soe 
iywhore near them was the head of a Masai woman, with large ornaments fixod 
in her ears lying on the ground close by. At first they wero afraid, and said 
“Is it © god or what is it?” Ono of them, however, laughed, and the others joined 
in, saying, “It is impossible for this object to have called us,” and then all three 
proceoded to go on their way. ‘The head, however, immediately suid “Stop ! I am 
“ speaking to you, but you leave me.” Hearing this the warriors became terrifiod 
and ran off, taking the’ bullock with them, ‘The head, however, outstripped them, 
‘and, standing in front of the animal, stopped it. On seoing this the warriors fled, 
leaving the bullock where it was, but tho head called out to them to be afraid of 
nothing, and to stop running, for she wished them no harm, and all that she wanted 
was a little blood from their animal, as she was hungry, Recovering somewhat from 
their fright, the warriors stopped at a little distance and told her to kill the animal 
‘and drink its blood, as they had no bowl into which to put the blood. Sho, however, 
said, “I do not want to kill the boast,” and taking off a belt she was wearing tied 
it round the bullock’s neck, after which she produced « small knife and made a slit 
in the animal's neck, so that blood flowed ; sitting underneath she opened her mouth, 
caught the blood as it fell, and drank until she was satisfied. She then told the 
warriors, who were standing a short way off, to go home and take thoir property 
with them, but that on no account were they to mention what they had seen 10 

nyone else, Before they left she warned them that she would follow thom, and hoar 
if any of them disobeyed her. ‘The warriors went towards their home, 

journey remained silent. On the evening of the day on which they arri 
village they all sat round the fire in one of their huts and ate food with several of 
their sweethearts (airetu) and some other warriors. ‘Their friends pressed them tu 
toll their adventures on their recent journey, but two refused. ‘The third, however, 
thinking it was quite safe to do so, in spite of the entreaties of his two companions, 
related the whole story. He little knew that the head, who had followed them up, 
was hiding in the bush, and heard every word he said. That night, as he slept, 
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the head crept softly up to his hut, pushed the door open, and having entered killed 
him, and cutting out his liver and kidneys took them off with her into the forest 
close by, where she lit a fire and cooked them over it. When they were well done 
she took them to the hut of his mother, and leaving them lying inside near the 
fire stones, betook herself off to her hiding place. 

‘The next morning the old woman woke early, and seeing some well-cooked liver 
and kidneys lying in the but she ate them; thinking that her son, during the night, 
hhad placed them there as a present for her. 

Shortly afterwards she heard shrieks proceeding from her son's hut, and pro- 
ceeding there found her son's sweetheart (muiretu) wringing ber hands with grief, 
and several other people assembled outside. Entering, sho found her son's dead boy 
lying on his bel, Everyone discussed this strange oceurronce, but none could sy 
how it had happened. Some said God tad killed him; and others, that © man hed 
done the dead. As the warrior was dead, bis body was taken out and thrown into 
the bush. ‘That night the head, who had been hiding in the forest, took the corpse, 
and carrying it back to the hut laid it on the bed. ‘The next morning soma men 
passing by, noticing that the door of this hut was open, looked in and to their 

ment they sew the body of the dead warrior lying inside. Everyone in the 
village tried to solve the problem as to how the corpso had como to be Iaid in 
the hut from which they had carried it the previous day, but no one was able to say 
how it had returned, ‘They again took it and throw it-into the forest. ‘That night 
several warriors kept watch near the hut, determined to find out what was happening, 
Towards midnight they heard a voice singing the following song in the Masai 
tongue — 

Tam tired of carrying this dead mai 

blood, oF milk, 

I killed him and left him on his bed. 

His mother and father have thrown him away. 

Why do I not leave him to be eaten by the hyenas? 

Never mind, I will take him and Jeave him in his ht.” 

‘They then saw the head of Masai woman come out of the forest and enter the 
hut, carrying the dead warrior’s corpse with her. ‘The warriors silently approched 
the hut, and looking throngh the door saw her place the corpse on the bed ; when 
she had done this sho came out and wns at once seized by them, ‘They eried out 
to her, “Now you shall dio,” and started pulling at her ear omaments. On this she 
boeame very angry, and told them to kill her if they wished to do 0, but that she 
would not tolerate them pulling her omaments about, Just at this moment the 
deceased warrior’s mother arrived on the scone and commenced weeping bitterly. 
Sooing her, tho head laughed at her and said, “Why do you weep, you who have 
“eaten your son's liver and kidneys?” Hearing this the wretched woman wept 
more than ever, but some of those standing near laughed, The head then said to 
them, “Bring me a prosent of cattle and all will be well.” ‘Two warriors at once 
went and brought her # number of cattle as a present; on the receipt of which she 
entered the dead man's but, applied medicine to his wounds, and then sewed them 
up. In a short time her medicine had the desired offect, and the warrior came to life, 

‘The pair of them then came out, the latter as strong and healthy as he had 
‘ever been. 

‘The head then asked-his father and mother why they had taken him out into 
tho forest and then wept. She said, it was evident. that as they had left him as 
food for the hywnas, they had not much affection for him. She added, “I have 
«drought your son to life, and if you or any of the others mention a word of what 
“ has happened to a single soul I will punish you all, and in future when you are 
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“ told not to mention a certain thing to anyone take care that yon do not do so.” 
Having said these words, she herded np her cattle and drove them off. She has not 
again made her appearance amongst the A’Kikuyu. W. E. H, BARRETT, 





REVIEWS. 
Ireland : Archeology. Coffey. 
Naw Grange (Hrugh aa Bainns) and other Incind Turi  Irlend. B® 

By George Coffey, MRI.A., Keoper of Irish Antiquities, National Museum, 
Dublin, Published by Hodges, Figgis, & Co., Dublin, and Williams and Norgate, 
London, Royal 8vo, pp. xii + 118 with 9 plates and 95 illustrations. Price, 
bound in cloth, 6s. net. 

‘This work should prove most welcome and useful to all students of Irish archeology. 
It will greatly assist in arriving at an understanding of the Bronze Age culture in 
Ireland and the various ornamental motives which radiated to Ireland from the Continent 
‘and vice versd. ‘There has beon no anthoritative work dealing with New Grange 
lable of recent years, as this anthor’s original Memoir, published nearly twonty 
years ago, has long been out of print. Very considerable additions to our knowledge of 
the archwology of the Mediterrancan lands and the cultural waves which extended 
from them to the west have been made during the last decade, and the author has 
deen led to adopt a much earlier date as the probable time when New Grange was 
‘erected than was suggested in his provious stndy. Owing to tho arly plundering of 
‘the Boyne tumuli and the eénsequent absence of any finds that would help in dating 
is not even certain what the mothod of interment was, though it was probably 
dy incineration), the incised ornament and the style of the building aro the only 
‘guides to arriving at the agos of the tombs, After giving a most dotailed architectural 
account of New Grange aud Dowth with full doscriptions of all the inscribed stones, 
Mr. Coffey concentrates his attention on this point, ‘The most vital matter in this 
‘connection is, of course, the spiral ornament so frequont at New Grange, and in a 
chapter ontitled “Probable Source and Origin of tho Markings” the association of the 
‘spiral and the lozenge and the degradation of the former to concentric circles aro 
dealt with, Of recent years the discovery of well-developed spiral ornament of 
neolithic date in the Balkan Statos bas caused archwologists to discard the view 
formerly so widely held, that the spiral originated in Egypt and to substitute 
Europe as the starting point of this decoration. Mr. Coffey is, however, not 
Prepared to go as far as this. However, whore the exact 
ornament is to be eventually placed is not of vital importance in the present connection, 
as it is generally admitted that the New Grange spirals are derived from tho Modi- 
terranean, and the important quest concerned is the route by 
which they travelled. While admitting that the spiral may havo reached the north 
thor, pointing out that the Irish spiral forms 
incline to the Scandinavian (and in this connection the ship markings at New 
Grange and Dowth are of great interest), considers the spiral followed the Elbe 
route, reaching Scandinavia first and then coming to Ireland, ‘The spirals at Gavr'inis 
are later than the Irish examples. Mr. Coffey, however, says he does not wish to 
insist on this point, which would not make any very considerable difference in date. 

‘The chapter on Lougherew contains several now illustrations and some very 
suggestive observations with regard to the probable religious significance of many 
of the markings. ‘The incised markings on the smaller tumuli in counties Tyrone 
and Sligo are treated, and a warning note is sounded against trying to connect the 
New Grange spirals with those of the La ‘Téne period. 

‘The numerous illustrations are a feature of the book, those of the inscribed stones 
being made in most cases from photographs taken from casts of the stones. The 
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second plate, showing the roof over the chamber in New Grange, has not been 
published before; the others are reproduced from the much admired photographs 
‘used in the original Memoir. B. C. R, ARMSTRONG, 





Africa, West: Linguistics. Migeod. 
The Languages of West Africa. By BP. W. H. Migood, Transport Offcer, HQ 

Gold Coast Colony. Vol. I. London: Kegan Paul, 1911, Bp. vili + 873, 

with one map. Price 12s, 6d. 

If all West African officials tackled West African problems in the spirit in which 
‘Mr. Migeod has studied the linguistics of the West Coast we should know vastly 
‘more about the negro than we do at present, or are likely to do for « very long ti 
In his first volume, apart from the introduetion and general remarks on languag 
deals with the phonology and numerals of 200 Innguages, and with the grammatical 
rules, plural formation and verb of 50 languages, many of them from data collected 
by himself. If in the following remarks I criticise rather than praise his work, it is 
not for any lack of material for commendation, but because praise is more gratifying 
to an author than useful. 

‘Mr. Migeod tells us in his preface that his book was written with two classes 
‘of readers in view—philologists at home aud Europeans proceeding to West Africa, 
My impression is that his own famil ith Soudanose languages has led him to 
underestimate the amount of explanation required by the average render, who has not 
tho experience necessary to digest, for examplo, the information of the synoptic tables 
of grammatical rules. It is probably as a concession to the ordinary reader that the 
uthor has included in the languagos with which he deals Hausa, Fulfulde (Fula) and 
Bubi, of which the two former aro Hamitic and the latter Bantu, and thus belong to 
ntiroly different linguistic systems. ‘Though it is a useful and necossary work to 
traco the influence and history of these groups, it is a task which cannot profitably 
bo undertaken in connection with a survey of the Soudanese languagos, estimated 
by our author t number 400, but probably, if mutually unintelligible dialects aro 
numerous. On the map, ¢.g., Kukuruku is shown 
in small pr reality at least ton dialects ; in the Tho country, too, 
the Ianguage changes so much inhabitants of towns only ten‘or a dozen miles apart 
cannot understand each other, sud minor dialectical differences are found in the speech 
of every town, 

Before I leave the subject of the mop I may point out that the lettering is 
somewhat confusing ; Ishan, Bini, Ika, and Ifon appear to be grouped together, 
though Ishan and. Bini belong to the Edo group, Ika to the Tho, and Ifon to the 
Yoruba. ‘There are some positive inaccuracies; thus Igara is shown on both bavks 
of the Niger, though it is found on the east side only. : 

‘To tho ordinary reader diacritical marks are abhorrent, and in his interest Mr. 
Migood has omitted them but oar author has in view the philologist also. I cannot 
but regard it as unfortunate, therefore, that he has rejected the Lepsius alphabet, 
which he knows, in favour of a modified R.G.S, system, It is far from being true 
that Lepsius provides sign for every sound in negro languages, but with the R.G.S. 
system it is virtually impossible to spell many words intelligibly. ‘There is no 
provision for the indication of musical tones, for such sounds as ch (German ich), g 
(NG. Tag), unless Ak and gh aro appropriated for this purpose, in which case wo 
have no eymbol for the aspirated A and g. Again in Ewe, threo dialects of which 
figure in the examples, though this does not appear in the Index under Ewo, it is 
essential to distinguish bilabial and dentilabial f and v. ‘There are various sorts of 
‘and dl and 7, hand 5; mmay be as in English or inspired, as in some Kukuruku 
words, If the general reader is going to be frightened away by dincritical marks, 
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h he can disregard till he comes to understand them, it is improbable that he 
will ever got very far with a native Tanguage, On this point T may add that in 
some Kukuraku dialects it is inguish long from short vowols, as the 
mn or otherwise of terminal vowels depends on this; it was for this reason, among 
others, that I have adopted a singlo sign to mark both quality and quantity of vowels 
in my “Report on the Edo-speaking Peoples.” A second reason is that musical 
tones, dynamic stress, and possibly nasalisation have to be indicated, at least ove 
sionally. If to these three we add quantity: mark, the result does not mal 
for clearness. It appears to me better therefore to adopt one sign to indicate 
the length of open vowels, and another, if necessary, to show the length of closed 
vowols. 

Our author ives on p. 57 a conspectus of consonantal sounds found in West 
Africa, and also the letters into which ic changes convert them. I have already 
indicated some consouants which do not figure here owing to Mr. Migeod’s avoidance 
‘of dincritical marks, I will therefore only refer to his assertion that ¢h is not found 
in West Africa; so far from this boing true it is found in at least two Kukuruku 
n and Wano—as a derivative, dae, perhaps, in the first instance to tooth 



















list of possible variations errs equally on tho side of inadequacy and hasty 
tion ; for hare given ht, ky, Ah; in point of fact we find as forms of A the 
following : x (velar fricative), 0, t &8, 5, p,f; mand wo; and this list is not neces. 
sarily exhaustive, Ono of the strangest mutations in Ibo is that from f to J, as in 
Tite, Tjite, 

Tn the conspectus of grammatical rules we find the same tendency to hasty 
n, Tn Tho the nogativo is said to be expressed by gi at the ond of « 
‘Now as Mr, Migeod's own examples show, in Unwana, the dialect which 
mind, the nogative gi is at the ond of the verb, not of the sentence, and 
probably if we had a sentence with a pronominal object we should find that the 
Pronoun followed gi. In Onite Tho we find ofu adgriya (= adgrp ya), palaver is 
not (ro) in it (ya). Not only #0, but his own examples provide a second form of the 
nogative, na, with the imperative, In Onica and Awka there ix third form—ma 
or da, 

Again Fula is said to have no gender and no neuter, though precisely here 
wo find tho very important distinotion of personal and non-personal classes of 
nouns, mentioned in connection with Ballom and ‘Twi, with their remarkable 
onsonantal changes to mark tho plural: Ao'do, pl. Ao'be, stranger ; hirke, pl. hirke, 
saddle. 

In Fulfalde again we find another important feature in the plural of nouns, which 
brings it and certain of the Soudanese languages which share the pecnliarity, very 
near the Banta Ianguages—the existence of class prefixes (also found in the form of 
‘class suffixes with or without change of the initial consonant ; in other languages 
‘again prefixes and suifixes are both used). ‘This form of plural formation is confused 
by Mr. Migeod with the form in which @ pronoun (awon in Yoruba) is prefixed to 
‘8 noun, though the distinction of the class-profix Innguages is of first importance 
for the classification of the Soudanese languages 

In the conspectus of grammatical forms it is only too easy to point out omission 
for Twi the plural forms are said to be m (n) or aas a prefix; in point of fact 
nom, fo, of wa may also be affixed ; reduplication combined with a prefix are also 
found. Again in Ibo there is said to be no ploral; but the ordinary plural of 
‘okporo, woman, is ikporo—a form also used in the Edo languages, and Schin gives 
‘ga as a plural prefix, thongh it is seldom heard at the present day. 

‘Again, let us take the verb; the past is said to be distinguished from the 
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Prevent iv Twi by the tone, but in fact it is the habitual which is so distinguished, 
though this form is not mentioned by our author; we have af@, he takes ; 
ort te is taking; oa (wdfa), he has taken; whereas the habitual takes the 

Mr. Migeod has done excellent work in compiling his tables of numerals, and 
this is probably the most useful part of the book. So far as I can see the tables 
are very accuiate, with one possible exception, though here as elsewhere more definite 
localisation would have been au advantage in view of the number of dialectical 
forms, of which I have given some examples in my reports. ‘The exception to 
which I allude is Sobo, the numerals given being : ovo, eve, era, ena, enyonri, etoure, 
ehue, rem, esa, esis’; a5 far as four these are correct ; from there onwards they 
should be in the Sapele dialeot iyuli, esa, tule, glele, ili, iewe + esa and esisa, given 
for 9 and 10, are Kukurukn forms of 6, and esa is. also found in Sobo with this 
meaning. As Mr. Migood is himself the authority for the Sobo mumerals T hesitate 
to say thut they are wrong ; if in his second volume he will give the exact localities 
of all vocabularies he will make it much ensier to compare and test lists from the 
same tribe, 

I have left myself no space for remarks on the introductory portion of the book, 
‘but I may remark that it is not a fact that implements are confined to the 
Gold Coast ; they are very common in Beni ‘and generally among tho Edo- 
speaking peoples. East of tho Niger, howover, they seem to be very rare. 

Useful as Mr. Migeod’s work is, it would, I think, have boon still more nsofal 
if he had aimed at a higher standard of accuracy in transoription and a more 
exhaustive study of the grammar of a smaller number of Innguages. It is not as if 
his survey embraced all the Soudanese languages—for Dinka, Nuba, and Kunama 
there are ample data—and he has not even exhausted the materials for the languages 
close at hand, for in the list of authorities quoted Westermann doos not appear, though 
his Ewe dictionaris and grammar have boen out five years. 
















































All students of African languages, however, will bo grateful to our author for 
tho positive additions which ho makes to our knowledge, and hope that is second 
volume will more than fulfil the promise of his first. N.W.T. 





Linguistics, Sapir. 

Wiskram Teas, By Bimard Sept Together with Waser Tales ond BO) 
Myths, collected by Jerominh Curtin and edited by Edward Supir. (“Publica- 
cations of tho American Ethnological Society,” Vol. IL.) Pp. 814. Leyden, 1909, 

Takelma Texts. By Edward Sapir, University of Pennsylvania, ('.Anthro- 
pological Publications of the University Musoum,” Vol. Il, No. 1.) “Pp, 263. 
Philadelphia, 1909, 

Yava Texts, By Edward Sapir. Together with Yava Myths. Collected by 
Roland B. Dixon, University of California, (“Publications in American Archmology 
‘and Ethnology,” Vol. IX, No, 1.) Pp. 285. Berkeley, California, 1910. 

‘The History and Varieties of Human Speech. By Dr. Bdward Sapir. “ Popular 
Science Monthly.” July, 1911. 

‘Those who tako an especial interest in some one or more particular phases of 
ethnography or linguisties will agree that we must place an increasing emphasis not 
only upon what is to be done, but perhaps even more upon how this is to be done. 
If there is any one thing which we should learn from the virtues and vices of our 
predecessors in field work—or, for that matter, in auy branch of seience—it is that 
not the exteut of the undertaking, but the care and thoroughness with which the 
work has been carried on makes the contribution of real aud lasting value, Ina 
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word, if those who are contributing the source-materials on which later anthropological 
studies must be based, would realise that where quantity counts for one, quality or 
method counts for ten, or for ten times ten, we could be content to know that we 
were really progressing not merely amassing, “Zin Steinchen der Wahrheit hat 
mehr Werth als cin grisser Schwindelbau.” 

JE one who bas not been initiated into linguistic mysteries may prononnee an 
‘opinion upon these voinmes of Dr. Sapir, it is that they are above criticism. One 
need not be a learned linguist to appreciate the lasting and inestimable value of the 
extreme painstaking care with which these texts have been recorded and edited—a 
care which is evident on every page and which neglects no details. ‘They are, perhaps, 
the best guide and standard’ for anyone about to record or publish texts, and tio 
‘one ean sufficiently appreciate their value without an examination of them at first 
hand, 

It is matter of regrot that Dr. Supit’s lecture on The History and Varieties of 
Human Speech (delivered at the University of Peunsylvania and published in “Popular 
Scicuoe Monthly,” July, 1911) has not appeared in some form more accessible to 

















anthropologists, It is an admirable survey of a limited portion of the linguistic field 
‘and forms a valuable supplement to the exposition by Boas in the Introduction to 
‘The Handbook of American Indian Languages. W. D. W. 
Egypt: Religion. Budge. 


Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrection, By E. A, Wallis Budge, M.A., Litt.D. 61 
Loudon : Lee Wamer, 1911. 

‘The valuo of the “anthropological point of view” in tho elucidation of the 
problems of classical archeology has been clearly demonstrated in the writings of 
Professor Ridgeway. In the two handsome volumes under disoussion Dr. Wallis Budge 
deals with the dificult question of Egyptian religion from the same standpoint. It 
is truo that the author confines himself moro or less to the beliefs and ritual connected 
with the worship of Osiris, but with the Osiris cult, he holds, “was bound up all that 
“ was best in the civilisation of Egypt during tho dynastic period.” Dr. Budge quotes 
evidence to show that the Egyptinns believed in ono supreme god, but, like many 
other African peoples, regarded him as too remote to be troubled with’ ordinary human 
affairs, and preferred to deal with the other lesser divinitios created by him, Yet the 
worship of these incorporeal beings failed to satisfy all their spiritual needs ; the bond 



























of sympathy was lacking, and this bond they found in the cult of Osiris, who had 
himself been incarnate and had suffered and triumphed over most of the ‘ills which 
fall to the lot of humanity, including the supreme ill, death. ‘Thus Osiris became 








“the symbol of the African conception of resurrection and immortality,” and his 
‘worshippers believed that by his aid they themselves might find a life beyond the 
grave, “Little by little the Egyptians seom to have dropped the active cults of the 
“ other gods, Osiris and Isis, or Hathor, boing, in the eyes of the purely indigenous 
section of the population, of more importance than all the other gods put together, 
“ for they gave resurrection and immortality to those who were dead, and protectod 
tho lives, fortunes, aud property of those who were living.” ‘The origin of this 
worship, Dr. Budge finds in Africa; “It is wrong to class the religion of Ancient 
« Bgypt with the elaborate theological systems of peoples of Asiatic or European 
“origin. . . . Their religion, which was their entire sociology and oxistonce is 
“ nothing from beginning to end but a long chain of ancestral precedents... 
© it is an African product, and can only be rightly appreciated and understood when 
“ considered with what we know of moder African religion . . . . all the 
“ evidence available soggests that Sudani beliefs are identical with those of the 
[us] 
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4 Bgyptinns, because the people who held them in Egypt were Africans and those 
4 ‘who hold them now in the Sudan are Africans.” ‘These sentences, taken from widely 
separated pages in the book, define the attitude with tho author's researches have led 
hhim to adopt, and it may be added that he sees in Osiris « deified ancestor, who raled 
in the underworld “after the manner of an African king.” To substantiate his con~ 
dentions with regard to Egyptian religion as a whole, and the cult of Osiris in particular, 
Dr. Budge has amassed a tremendous amount of evidence from the Pyramid texts, to 
‘pooks and papers on modern Africa published but a few months before his own work. 
‘Tho various aspects of Osiris, the details, as far as known, of the elaborate ritual which 
companied his worship, and tho parallel cults of Isis, Horus, and Nephthys are 
Hinutely described ; nd. corresponding practices and beliefs current among modern 
“Africans are cited, and often quoted in full, from the works of recent and contemporary 
‘authors. For the anthropologist the extensive quotations from Egyptian texts will 
bo af the greatest interest, constituting as they do a very full selection of passages 
(otten nccompanied by the original hieroglyphic text) relating to the magic and 
ceremonial of the early Bgyptians. 

Tt is impossible to enter in detail into the correspondences cited by the author 
detweon the Bgyptians and the modern Africans and ono instance may perhaps 
snfice, He quotes pastages to show the importance attached to the umbilical cord, 
fs among the Baganda of recent times, and proceeds further to suggest that, just as 
‘the jawbone and genital organs of Kibuka, the war-god, were kept in the stool 
Yedieated to his service, so those portions of Osiris may have been kept in his 
throne, which is invariably represented with doors. Following up the iden that 
certain parts of the divine body wore regarded as espectally holy, he goes on to 
Sxplain the forms of gertain well-known amulets as conventional representations of 
































‘anatomical details, ‘Thus he suggests that ft roprosonts the sacrum of Osiris, and 


the uterus with ite ligatures and the vagina of Isis, symbolising ‘the vital powor 





procreation, new birth, fecundity, and rorurrection.” In the 
‘somo way, he thinks that the life symbol $ may be the placenta with the umbilical 
‘cord, ‘The volomes aro admirably printed and illustrated with two folding coloured 
Slates and a host of illustrations ia collotype and Yin; and the point of view from 
Minish they are, writton most be takon as marking a distinet advance in Wgyptologicnl 
studies. T. HJ, 





India: Assam. Endle. 
‘The Kacharis, By the Rev. Sidney Endle. London: Macmillan & Con BO) 
Ltd, 1911. 

‘When Sir Bampfyldo Fullor addressed the Government of India with rogand to 
the othnographie survey of Assam ho had Mr. Endle, the author of this work, 
istintly in mind, and there is sorely some gain to science from the fact tha it is 
‘vritten from 20 distinctive a standpoint, Hitherto the authors of the Assam volumes 
Tnve all been officers of Government, and their work is therefore “synoptic.” ‘They 
viue with ‘Mr, Endle tho disability of not being “trained anthropologists.” No 
Joubt their daily round, their common task, offer ample opportunities of intimate 
Seqoaintanco with certain phases of native life, A missionary encounters other 
Phases, and if the officer of Government is nover free from caring care, as to selene 
End reports, wherein all the follies and the foibles of oman nature in his strict 
fave to find « placo, the labours of the ove supplement and aid the investigations 
‘of the other. 
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The Kacharis, linguistically, belong to » group which has affinities with Naga 
ialects, such as Kabui, as well as with the people of Hill Tippera. In this volume 
wwe have a sympathetic account of the main di Darang, with aseful notes 
on kindred tribes in Appendix I. ‘Tho Kachari, like nearly all Tibeto-Burman 
speaking races, are patrilineal. ‘The Garo, who belong to the samo linguistic group, 
‘are matrilineal, and seem to be finding in something like cousin marriage a way ont 
of the difficulties to which matrilineal organisation gives rise. ‘The question is one 
which needs fuller and further attention than is now pos 

Mr. Endle leaves us in no doubt as to the existence of a totemistic basis in 
Kachari society. ‘Totemism was, he tells us, coupled with endogamy, a remarkable 
statement upon which Colonel Gardon feels himself constrained to throw grave 
doubts, ‘The existence of totemism among a Tibeto-Burman-speaking race 
itself a phenomenon worth recording, which i 































The names of these 
totemistic clans aro of various import. Some aro very distinctly of Hindu origin, 
others again are totemistic in that they aro the name of a group of human kindred, 
actual or supposed, between the members of which and some natural species there 
is believed to exist « “mystic rapport” involving peculiar poseibilii 
Some of the names, agaiv, are merely descriptive of the occupation of the members 
of tho clan, ‘There are instances where the name indicates the habitation of 
tho clan, But we shall look in vain to the Kachari and kindred groups for 
evidence of “origins,” because they have for long heen exposed to many and various 
external influences, to Hinduism, and to contact with Shans. Whether the namo- 
giving function is of the essence of trae totemism or is a casual development, there 
ean be no more fruitful oceasion for inventing names than a moment of conflict and 
contact with an external group. ‘That group tabus” exist among the Mongoloid 
peoples of Assam is well known, but in thoso areas where in comparatively recent 
years there has been little external contact the group tabus are not used as factors 
jn the group nam 

‘Mr, Endlo gives a fall account of the special puja performed in times of special 
emergency, when the services of the Deodani, the “possessed woman,” are called 
into action, ‘There can be no doubt. that the investigation of the phenomena of 
possession as they aro to be witnessed in India is eminontly worth the time and 
trouble which it would involve. ‘The Moithei, the Lushei, tho Oraon, tho Santal, 
to name but a few cases which occur readily to mind, aro all known to believe in 
tho reality and value of this supranormal sensibility. It is easy, but it is not scientific, 
to dismiss theso beliefs as mere impostures. If some cold-blooded person armed with 
stethoscope and a sphygmograph would take the trouble to observe all the stages 
of “divine possession” and collect the family history of the patients, we should lenrn 
something perhaps more definite than we now know; and if the jungles of Assam 
de difficult and remote there are, as every Hindu knows, in every holy place men 
who practise joga, and thereby induce extraordinary mental state 

‘Mr. Anderson has done loyal and good service to his author, both by his ine 
teresting preface and by the folk-tales which he has added in » form which enables 
us clearly to trace the influence which Indo-Aryan vernaculars, such as Bengali and 
Assamese, have had on the structure and vocabulary of Kachari 

Onr congratulations are due to Colonel Gurdon, editor of this series of othno- 
graphical works and Director of Ethnology to tho Goveroment of Fasten Bengal 
and Assam, upon the distinction—the Companionship of the Star of India—which 
His Majesty the King-Emperor has been graciously pleased to bestow upon him, 
sans doute in part recognition of T.0. 8. 


Printed by Erwe Axp Srorsiswoone, Lro., His Majesty's Printers, Wast Harding Street, E.C, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Algeria: Ethnology. ‘With Plate H. ‘Van Gennep. 
On R. Maciver's and J. L. Myres' “Toudja Series” of Kabyle [2 
Pottery. By A. van Gennep. 

Grice i un article de Randall Maclver,* ct & un mémoire de J. L, Myroayt 
Vhabitude s'est répandue parmi los archéologues classiques et Jos ézyptologues anglai 
de dénommer britvement “'Toudja series” une catégorie part de potories ka. 
Dyles earactérisées: 1° par un engobe blane brillant; 2° par un décor géométrique 
rectilinénire noir ou rouge. Voici Vorigine de cetto dénomination. Dans Lidyan 
Notes,t Maclver ot Wilkin avaiont utilisé, pour les comparer avec des poteries & fond 

uge Ggalement kabyles mais fabriquées dans la région de Fort National, un cortain 
nombre de poteries A fond blane rapportées d'Algério par M* Eustace Smith, En exa- 
minant de plus pres cette collection do poteries i fond blanc poli et on leur comparant 
A'autres poteries, elles aussi A fond blane et de provenance également algérienne, 
conservées & Cambridge et & Londres, MacIver était arrivé i leur reconnaitre un facies 
‘commun qui, & son avis, les différenciait nottement des poteries kabylos & fond rouge. 
Unfortunately,” ajoute-t-il on parlant de son voyage avec wo did not 
‘our travels come upon the seat of the manufacture” (de ces poteries blanches) 
« which is said to be in the neighbourhood of Toudja, on the north-eastern borders 
© de son article, Maclver parle simplement de“ Toudja 
15” pour abréger ; ot Myres & adopté le terme, 
En juin ot juillet derni x semaines on Algérie afin a'y entroprendre 
dos recherches ethnographiques qui m'out conduit depuis ‘Tlemeon ot In frontidre 
marocaine jusqu'a Bougie, ob Vintolérablo chalour m'a foreé 4 m'embarquer. Mos 
‘enquétes ont porté principalement sur art ornemental dans I"Afrique du Noni, et par 
suite aussi, tout spécialement, sur les poterios peintes. Les réwultats ont été publiés 
dans la Revue d’Ethnographie. is il m'a somblé quo Maw était mioux désig 
pour publier les rectifications ot compléments relatifs & In soi-disant *Toudja sories. 

Toudja n'est pas situé sur In frontidre nord-ost de 'Algério, mais & vingt-cing 
Kilomdtros de Bougie : cost une localité oéldbre par ses .ruines romaines et par ses 
sources, qui ont alimenté l'ancionne Saldac et alimentont la moderne Bougie. Ily 
plusiours potits villages Kabyles & Toudja, éparpillés sur lo flane de Ja montagne, et 
€0 ne fut pas de suite ni sans marches pénibles que jo réussis & découvrir les deux 
femmes qui font & Toudja do tn potorio pointe, J'ai pu acquérir veptpidces, Is 
plupart défectuouses, ear les potitres, 1d comme dans Je reste de I'Algério, ne travaillent 
‘quo sur commandos des femmes des villages onvironnants (Pl. H, figs. A, B et C). 

‘A. peine avaiseje vu cos vrais poteries de ‘oudja, quo jo fus stupdtait de los 
trouver tris différentes de la “Toudja series” do Maclver. Quelques jours apris, 
je mo rendis & Sidi Aich, contre de In tribu des Boni Ourliss, qui compte vingt mille 
membres, Dans la plupart dos villages de cette tribu on fait de la poterie non 
pointe ni ornemontée; une seule femme fait de la potorie blanche d déoor noir, qu'elle 
fagrémento do taches de résine ; jfous Ia chance do trouver cotte femme, encore jeune, 
fn train de peindre ses potaries, ot d’en pouvoir acquérir une dizaine de pidees qu'on 

+, Randall Maciver, On a Rave Brbrio of Kabyle Puttry, Journ, Anthr, Inst, 1901, 
pp. 246-247, et Pl. XVIII, ob XIX. 

+ John Le Myres, Notes on the History of the Kabyle Pottery, Journ Anthr, Inet, 1902, 
pp: 148-969, ot Pl. XX; du mime: The Barly Pot Fabrice of sia’ Minor, own, Anthr, Inst, 
1908, pp. 267-100, ct Pl. XXXIX-XLIL. 

' Lidyan Notee, Macmillan, 1001 ; voir Pl. XID, Fig. 16 ot 21, ct Pl. XIV, Fig. 1 4 4 et 6.49. 
Les 7 et 8 mo semblent provenir de Boutra, Palestro, ow Dra-clMizan} dans ce cat le rouge, doit 
tre sur les origina un rouge eramofs, rendu brillant par un verni résineax tranaluclde, 

§ Reewe @ Blinographie at de Sociologie, 1911, pp. 205-216; pour In “Série de Toudja,” 
pp. 811-818, Pl. XIX ot XX1. 
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m'apporta le lendemain, aussitdt aprés In onisson (Pl. H, fig. D et B), Sidi Atch est 
ane In vallée de In Soummam ; c'est un centre commercial considcrable ; je restai 
jusqu’an jour de marché ct pus acquérir d'un marchand de boissons un, pot sale et 
abimé, mais dont Tengobe blane et lo décor noir étaient encort bien visibles. | Mal- 
Heurevsement ce pot i été oublié par mon emballeur & Sidi Aich ; mais M. Suberbielle, 
Vadministrateur de la commune mixte, me lo fera parvenir. Le décor est en damier 
ot serait caractéristiquo dela poterie peinte de Ia tribu des Fenaia, voisine des Beni 
Onsliss, Je donne co renseignement pour ee qu'il vaut, Enfin & Bougie, j'aequis 
doux plats, fabriqués daus la région de Philippevillo; at au musée d’Alger, bien que 
les Gtiquettes no doivent Gtre consnltées que sous bénéfice de contri, j'ai examing 
tine série de poteries & fond blanc provenant aE Milia, entre Bougie 

Bn comparant toutes ces poteries kubyles & engobe blano & celles de Maclvér, 
on arrive & ce résultat inattendu qu'une soule des poteries de Maclver est originaire 
de Toudja, Les poteries A B ot C do la planche ci-joint ont été recueillies. par 
moi dans un village de Toudja méme; on peut voir que co qui carsctérise leur 
omementation, cfest lo bandead, soit libre, soit on zigzag, soit en triangle, soit en 
Tosange, ou enfin comme rempliseage de figures géométriques déterminéos. La seule 
pidee qui mo paratt répondre au vrai type de Toudja, c'est Jo No, 12 de le Pl, XVIIT 
fe Journ, Anthr. Inst, 1902, Sur ancane de mes poteries do Toudja il n'y a Ie 
chapelets de triangles qui carnetérisent tn plupart des poteries des Pl. XVIII et XIX 
de Maclver. 

Los Non. 9 et 10 de MacIvor sont manifestement du méme type que mes poteries 
D ot B, cestd-diro quielle sont originaires do Is triba des Boni Ourliss, région de 
Sidi Aich, A un quarantaine do kilometres do Toudja, Le No. 8 do Maclver porte 
Yo décor on damier que j'ai vu sur lo pot acheté au marché do Sidi Aich et qu’on m’s 
dit provonir des Fensia, Toutes los nutres poteries de MucLver appartionnent & dos 
typos qu'on rencontre au deld de Bougie, et méme du e6t6 de Philippeville, avec Je 
décor en dents le loup, do losanges alternés, de prolongements, de lignes ondulées, ete. 

‘Tajoutorai que la qualité brllante de Vengobe blanc ost obtenu par un frottage 
aux golets, dont j'ai rapporté plusieurs spécimens. Les poteries de Sidi Aich 
font pas frottées ainsi, et par suite restent mates, ainsi que In plupart des poterios 
} fond blanc a’El Milia, Copendant les potitres iaterrogées m’ont répondu—tout 
‘comme eclles dos Beni Yooni, qui fabriquent uno red ware admirable, dont Wilkin et 
Maclver nont pas eu connaissance—que le polissage au galet so fait aveo plus ow 
moins de soin solon que In potitre a plus ou moins de temps, ow a affaire A une 
‘lionte plus ou moins exigeante. 

Jo n'ai pu visiter qu'une 1o Wateliers do poterios kabyles, ot par suite je 
suis incapable de déterminer Vorigine exacto de In plupart des poteries de Me Eustace 
Smith, qui a dQ les scquérir A Bongio, ou un pou au hasard, on voyageant dans 
TAlgérie orientale. Ce qu'il y a de certain, c'est que les poteries peintes do Bouira, 
de Palestro, des environs de Chercholl, ete, sont d'un tout autre caractire, mais que 
eortaines des potories roproduites par MucIver se rattachent aux types a'El Miia, et 
méme d'Ain Beida ot de Kroumirie, 

‘La conclusion de mon étude des potories kabyles viendrait d’aillenrs donner raison 
aux rapprochements de Myres. Etant données les difficultés techniques de leur 
fornementation, je ve puis quadmettre un emprunt ou un apport. Le décor rectilinéaire 
cat spécial, trds different du décor rectilinGaire sur broderies, sur bois, sur bijoux, 
sur telli, ete, Et comme le décor mycénien est introuvable dans l'Afrique du Nord, 
{I faut admettre que 'importation du décor spécial dont il s'agit, sinei que des poteries 
pointes, n'a pu se produire qu’aux environs de I'an 2,000 av. J.C. Crest du moins ce 
que je ceois avoir montré dans mon mémoire de la Revue d Ethnographic. 

A. VAN GENNEP. 
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Australia. Brown. 
Marriage and Descent In North and Central Australia. Ty Bil 
A. R. Brown. 

Tu Maw for June, 1912 (47), Mr. R. H, Mathows writes with reference to a 
note of mine in Max, 1910, 82, As Mr. Mathews has quite missod the point that 
{ tried to make in the note referred to, I fear that perhaps other readers may have 
one the same, Where a tribe is divided into four classes or into eight sub-classes, 
then as long as we consider only the classes or sub-classes, and take note only of 
regular marriages (that is, those which conform to the law of the classes), there can 
Te no quostion as to whether descont is through the father or through the mother. 
In every enso it is through both. An Ippai man marries a Kubbitha woman and 
the children are Morri. Children of » Kubbitha woman are Muri, but ebildren of 
fn Ippai man are equally Muri, ‘To talk of either maternal or paternal descent in 
connection with the classes alone is therefore menningless. 

Tt in any tribe, in addition to the classes or sub-classes, other divisions exist sucb 
‘as those ofton called phratries, then the question of descent arises in connection with 
these. ‘Thus in the Kamilaroi tribe the two classes Ippai and Kumbo together form 
fa division (phratry) named Kuppathin, and the other two classes form another division. 
Tt is at once obvious, that in the cases of these divisions descent is through the 
mother, According to Messrs. Spencer and Gillen there exist, in certain tribes with 
tight sub-classes, divisions each consisting of four subsclasses. ‘These divisions re 
often spoken of as phratries, ‘Tho arrangement of the sub-elnsses into two divisions 
is such that tho sub-class of « man and that of his child aro included in the same 
division, while the sub-class of a woman and that of her child belong to different 
divisions, It is therefore obvious that as regards these divisiows (phratries) descent 
fn thse tribes is throngh the father. It would seem from the writings of Mr. R, H. 
Mathews that ho wishes to deny that any such named divisions exist in the tribes 
in question (Warramunga, Tjingilli, &e.). ‘There is, however, no reason to suppose 
that such caroful observers as Messrs. Spencer and Gillon have made such » gross 
error as Mx. Mathows attributes to them. If the divisions reported by Messrs 
Spencor and Gillen exist, thon in theso divisions, whether they be called phratries 
or what not, descent is through the father in all cases of regular marriages, that is 
marriages in’ accordance with the general law of the tribe. 

‘Tn many tribos of Australia irregular marriages take place, that is to say, « man, 
instead of marrying a woman of the class into which he is required to marry by 
the tribal law, takes a wife from one of the other olassos, and docs so with the 
consent of his fellow tribesmen, ‘Theso irrogular marriages are a sort of condoned 
‘illegality, ‘They are of great importance in the study of Australian sociology, and 
Mr, Mathews has done very good service in calling attention to them and pointing 
out their existeneo in many tribes. 

‘Where an irregular marriage takes place the members of the tribe have to decide 
whether the descent of the child shall be reckoned throngh the father or through 
the mother. In tho tribes of New South Wales, according to Mr. Mathews, in all 
cases of irregular marringe the descent of the child as regards its class is reckoned 
through the mother. ‘This is what wo should naturally expect in tribes with maternal 
descent of tho totem, I myself found that in some tribes of Western Australin 
jrregular marriages take place, and did take place before the country was oceupiod 
by the white men. In these tribes also, in the case of an irregular marriage the class 
of the child is determined by the class of its mother and not by that of its father. 
Yn the tribes of Western Australia the descent of the totem is through the father. 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillen reported similar irregular marriages amongst tribes of 
Northern Australia such as the Warramunga, where the tribe is divided into eight 
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sub-classes, and stated that the sub-class of the child is determined through the 
mother and not throngh the father (Northern Tribes, p. 107). We have, therefore, 
the interesting fact that in Western, Eastern and Northern Australia irregular 
marriages are found, and the class of the child in all such casos is determined by the 
‘Glass of ite mother and not by that of its father, and this whether the totems are 
inherited in the male line or in the female line. 

Wo may now tum to the ease of the Arunta tribe, As regards this tribe 
Messrs. Spencer and Gillon do not report the existence of irregular marriages. 
‘Therefore, iu the note in MAN already quoted (1910, 82) I had to rely on informa- 
tion provided by Mr. R. H. Mathows, In the Journal of the Royal Society of 
‘New South Wales, Vol. XLI, p. 151, Mr. Mathews gives a list of eight irregular 
inarriages from tho Arunta tribe. Ho also gives a similar list in the American 
“Anthropologist, Vol. 10, p. 90. An examination of theso two lists reveals two 
Jnteresting points. One is that in the Arunta tribe irregular marriages are limited 
to one sub-class only. ‘Chas a Panunga man should properly marry a Purula 
He is permitted in certain cases to marry an Ungalla woman instead, th 
fan irregular marringe, but he is not permitted, if we are to judge from the 
tion of Mr, Mathews, to marry a woman of any other sub-class. In this respect, 
therefore, the Arunta ‘tribe differs from tho Warramunga and Chingalee (Tjingilli) 
‘and other tribes. In the second place the table of deseont in irregular marriages 
the Arunte tribe as given by Mr. Mathews reveals the very interesting fenture that 
{in this tribe tho sub-class of tho child of an irrogular marriago is determined by the 
sub-class of its fathor and not by that of its mother. In this respect, therefore, the 
‘Arunta tribe diffors not only from the Warramunga and other tribes to the n 
ut algo from tho tribes of Eastern and Western Australia, It is this point that I 
tried to make clear in my note in Max, and it is this point that Mr. Mathews seoms 
to bave missed, ‘Tho data on which I relied as the basis of my statement are sup- 
plied by Mr. Mathows himself, It now appears that ho does not wish to admit 
tho truth of a conclusion that is inevitablo if his own statements of fact are correct. 
Bither the fnots as recorded by Mr. Mathews aud quoted by me are wrong, in whi 
‘ease my conclusions based on them aro valucless, or else Mr. Mathews is wrong 
when he eays that the Arunta and the Warramunge tribes do not differ in this 
rospoct. Mr. Mathews says of me: “In tho Arranda tribe ho accepts Spencer and 
© Gillen's conclusions that descent is counted through tbe father.” My argument 
concerning the Arunta was based not on any statements of Messrs. Sponcor and 
Gillen but on the facts recorded by Mr. Mathews himself, and I thought that I 
had made this clear. ‘The facts may be wrongly reported by Mr. Mathows, in 
which ease my argument is valueless, but on tho whole it seems probable that the 









































facts aro correct. ‘A. R. BROWN. 

Egypt. ‘Whittemore, 

‘Stone Vases of the Bisharin, By 7. Whittemore, 65 
‘The bowls shown in the photograph accompanying this note were bought 








carly in Fobrnary, 1912, of the Bishixin, a group of whom live in wretched tents, 
covered with woven wattle, in an ancient Arab cemetery about three-quarters of 
mile cast of the town of Assuan in Upper Egypt. 

T was drawn thither by the report of stone bowls brought from there by 
Dr. Sarasin of the Museum of Bile, and described by Professor Riitinger in the 
Ethnotogical Review of Leyden. Yn the soveral visits which I myself made to the 
‘eamp T saw between forty and fifty of these bowls all in daily use for cooking. Some 
‘of them, the young chief told me, were made there, but most of them, he said, came 
from camps of his tribe several sire al joumey away in the desert, further east 
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at Hamash, and south-east at Sayalu, Although I saw an old man slowly finishing 
a bowl in the most primitive fashion with wet sand and a reed, I wufortunately had 
not the opportunity to see one begun, but I believe the preliminary work to be done 
by seratching with some hard material, None of the bowls are polished and no 
trouble is taken to eradicate the course scratches. They are all of moderatoly soft 
whitish stone, probably limestone, rough, and irregular. ‘The shape is clearly 
determined by’ that of the boulder or pebble selected for use, nor is there even any 
attempt to make the bowls exactly cirenlar or oval. ‘The position of the lugs or 
handles is in most eases determined by roughnesses on the stone 

In the middle bowl of the lower row in tho plato the right-hand Ing is picre 
to form a spout, and in the small bowl to the left in the upper row there is a tiny 
hole piereed beneath the lug, ‘The rims are withont turning or bevelling of auy sort 
and the walls are thick, ‘The largest bowl has a major diameter of 18 om, ‘They 
are all more or less incrusted with carbon and saturated with grease, The largest is 
mended in the bottom with « plug 7 mm. in diameter of the same stone as the bowl, 
projecting slightly on the inver side, 

The bowls in the museum of Bile, which I have not myself seen, aro said to 
bo of finer forms, and it is not inconceivable that among the settlements of this 




















Fio, 1—STONE VASHS OF THB BISMARIY, 





tribe, which possesses some of the finest physical types in Egypt, there are more 
skilfal workmen, But the bowls I show here and all those I suw aro most olementary. 
Shapos have here not become traditional but ropresent the most obvious and primitive 
rmothod at any time and among any people of hollowing out stones to form vases. 
‘So complote is the difference between theso rude vases and the finished ultimate 
forms of prelynastic and protodynastic Egypt thnt few will be so bold as to institute 
any comparison between them or to baso any ethnological deductions on such a 








‘comparison, 

For a nomadic tribe like the Biehirin such stone bowls are stronger and more 
durable than those of pottery ; hence their continuous use. —‘T, WHITTEMORE. 
Madagascar : Folklore. Jones. 


The Story of Ifaramalomy and tkotobekibo. By Neville Jones. A 
‘Once upon a time there lived in a little cottage nenr the great forest two 

orphans, They were brother and sister, and their names were Ikotobekibo and 

Haramalemy ; there was no one to look after them, s0 they had to do the best they 
[ 15 ] . 
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could for themselves, So poor were they that they were practically dependent on the 
charity of other peoples yet notwithstanding this, Tkotobekibo was as plump and fat 
‘as anybody in Imemia, while his sistor was thin and weakly, for, sad to relate, thongh 
Mfaramalemy was her brother's devoted slave, yet he always ate up all the good food 
he ould get and never gave any to his poor He even went still further and 
tried to conx his sister to give him any little tit-bits that occasionally eame her way. 

One day, when dinner time came along, Ikotobekibo entered the cottage ant 
found his sister had also just returned. “What have you got for dinver, oh my 
brother ?” said she, looking up. “I have caught a fine fat eel for my dinner, but 
“have nothing for yours,” said he, * But haven't yon got anything this morning?” 
ho continued. I have a locust and o grain of rico,” she replied. * Quite enough 
for you, too,” said Tkotobekibo, And thus did Ikotobekibo wax fatter and fatter 
while Iaramalemy became thinner and thinner every day. Nevertheless, Ifarama- 
lemy loved her brother and kept the house always clean and comfortable though sho 
‘got littlo in return for her pain: 

This stato of things, however, could not last for over, aud one fine morning poor 
Tfaramalemy did not even find a solitary locust: or even a grain of rico for her dinner, 
and, knowing well that it would be usoloss to expect her greedy brother to give her 
anything to eat, sho sat: down by the rondside to think what she could best do. 

‘Now it chancod that close by there lived a horrible man-eating monster named 
Itrimobé who was very, very rich and had a most beautiful garden, where the 
bananas hang down in tempting clusters from the trees and where every delicacy 
imaginable grow in wild profusion ; and tho thought of all these goodies within such 
‘ensy reach proved too much for poor little hunger-pinched Ifaramalemy. So she 
peoped in at the garden gate and, seeing no one, stole quietly in, and before long 
returned with two bonutiful bananas and a stupendous sweet potato. 

When sho reached home Tkotobekibo, whose mouth watored at tho sight of such 
lovely food, asked his sister to tell him where she had obtained it, So sho told him 
how she had orept into Intrimobé's garden and had stolon it. ‘Tho flavour of ono of 
‘the bananas which Ifaramalemy gavo to her brother proved so satisfactory that, 
without more ado, ho put on his lamba and set out for Itrimobé's. 

Having arrived there he stole softly in and was soon busy with the fruit, quite 
oblivious of the fact that Itrimobé was watching from the window of his hut all the 
time, He ato and ate and ate, until, terrible to relato, he found himself quito unable 
to move from whore he was sitting. 

Itrimobé, seeing that his uninvited visitor was thus his prisoner, eame out of his 
houso snd walked up to where Ikotobekibo was sitting, and without more ado, and 
despite Tkotobekibo's remonstrances, carried him into his hut and tied him up, meaning 
to eat him up as soon as he considered him in fit condition, 

‘Judge of poor Htaramalemy's griot and constemation on finding that her brother 
id not return home that evening, She had not to think long to decide the reason 
of his non-artival and set to work at once to find out a means of escape for her 
brother from the terrible clutches of Itrimobé, So she consulted « wise man whom 
she know of, and he suggested to her a plan of escap. 

The following morning she hid herself at Ttrimobé’s gate, and had not been 
waiting long before the monster came out with his spears and dogs for a day's 
huntiug. When he was safely out of the way she erept in, and was soon in the 
room where her brother lay tied to a stout post, 

“Ob! my darling sister,” whined the unfortanate glutton, “tell me how I may 
escape, for Itrimobé is going to eat me.” 

“Be comforted my brother,” replied she, “only do what I tell yon and all will 
be well.” 
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‘Then she told her brother how the wise man had told her that, though Ttrimobé 
was such an awful boing, yet he had a terrible fear of cats, and that he would ran 
miles to get out of the way of one. 

So after attending to her brother, Tfaramalemy got into a rat hole (how sho 
managed it I do not know, but that is how tho story goos), and they awaited 
Terimobé’s retum, Presently be arrived, and just as he set his foot on the threshold, 
Tkotobekibo sot up such a terrific meowing that one would have thonght the house 
full of eats, and Itrimobé, seared out of his life, tnrmed and flew down the rond as 
hard as his heels would carry him. 

Now there was a steep precipice closo by which Itrimobé in his haste forgot, 
and go he fell over it and was dashed to pieces on the rocks at the bottom. 

When Ifaramalomy saw that he was dead she hastened to untie Tkotobekibo, 
who felt very thankful to bis sister for what she had done for him. 

Ttrimobé being dond, they possessed themselves of all his property, which was 
as, and lived together all the rest of their lives in pence and happiness 

Tkotobekibo quite changed, and became everything he had not been before, and 
always saw that his sister was provided for before he thought of himself. |W 
Haramalemy, who loved her brother when he was selfish, loved him still more when 
hhe became unselfish ; so they wore quite happy aud did a lot of good to all the 
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poor people in the district, NEVILLE JONES. 

Africa, Hast. Cayzac. 

Witchoraft In Kikuyu, By Rev. Father J. Caysac. 67 
Tt will be news to no one to hear that the Akikuyn aro groat believers in 





“witeheratt.” Evil is unnatural ; disease, death, loss of onttle, every misfortune is 
the rosult of somebody else's hostile will, it is due to the evil influence of your enemy, 
whether he be living or dead. 

But, if danger is threaten 
 mogo,” or medicine-man,” 
‘ordinary casos specialists are even to be found, as will appear by the following 
which have fallen frequently under my dwn notice. 

1, Ko-ikio Sheoma, “'To have glass-beads thrown into one." —You is 
youir hut some fine morning in the best of health and spirits and singing » merry 
Jong ; ‘you are going to your work or pleasure, when suddenly you feel a dreadful 
pain in'your bowels that throws you down writhing on the ground. You ereop back 
to your hut, and it is your frionds’ and relatives’ universal opinion that one of your 
touctnies (for you have several) has by invisible but unerring aim cast a handful of 
ends into your stomach, the specialist is sent for to got them out. His instrument 
‘slong native bottle, which he fils with water, All the spectators must dip their 
into it to “bloss it.” ‘This done tho operator himself * blesses ” it in the same 
manner, and then applies strongly the mouth of the bottle to the pit of the sick 
stomach, muttering mysterious words, After a few minutes the beads issue from the 
Dowels, pass through the skin and get into the bottle; ia proof of which the operator 
slowly emptios the bottle and you can seo (as I havo scon) five, six, or seven huge 
luo beads falling out one by one. ‘The patient, of course, feels much relieved; the 
operator re fee and returns home rejoicing. 

2. Ko-ikio Mahuti, "Co have grass cast into one."—You are not having your 
usual health for some time, Heaviness in the stomach, headache, no appetite, no 
est in life; even the girls’ dance-calls ringing on the hill-sides leave yon indifferent, 
Your rival or rivals have cast a heap of grass and leaves into your stomach and you 
decide to got it taken out (Ko-2ukn). You call on the “Mowzukani.” He receives 
you with politeness, requests you to sit down as he Inns « few minutes’ urgent business 

fay 











1g everywhere, the remedy is always at hand. ‘The 
‘always ready to oblige for n small fee, and for extra. 
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in one of his fields, and he returns to attend you, Grasping one of your arms he 
applies his mouth to it and begins to suck ond chew for all he is worth. He ceases 
in order to spit ont the result—a huge mouthful of grass and Jeaves that through 
your arn he has sucked out of your stomach, He renews several times the opera 
tion, and when he has thus sucked out of you au ineredible heap of foal rubbish you 
pay the fee and go home relieved. 

3. Koerinda iti, “Keeping hywnas away."—For several nights a whole pack 
of hymnas have been cresting an infernal row around your componnd. You call on 
‘a neighbour of the * Anjilo” clan who possesses mysterious powers over these animals. 
Ho comes at dark, throws off all his clothes and lights a few fires, sprinkling various 
powders over the flame. And then, standing stark-naked in the blaze, he begins a 
violent mimicry, turing in all directions, from which you understand that. hysonas 
are given strict orders not to approach your kraal again, You will not be troubled 
for along time, and you are more and more persuaded that really and truly hywnas 
are the obedient slaves of the Anjilo clansmen, who are to be feared and respected. 

Tt was not difficult to find out the “tricks” that I have described ; but it will 
show that if » good number of the Akikuyn are easily galled, there is not wanting 
among them a fair sprinkling of wily rogues vot at all devoid of ® groat senso 
of humour, 

‘The Bead Trick.—Ono of my converts had an uncle who was very famous for 
ft, all over tho country, and he had, formerly, often helped him in doing it. ‘Tho 
bonds, of course, were in his uncle's mouth, all the time, and when he was pre- 
tending to “bless” the bottle by drinking out of it, he was in reality spitting the 
beads into it. 

The Grass Trick.—It was my own cook who found it out for me, by bribing a 
“ Mozukani,” who sold his secrot to him. When he hed loft his pationt sitting down 
the “Mozukani” hid in the bash and staffed into his own mouth all tho rubbish that 
he would extract from tho patient's stomach, Knowing the secret, my cook began 
to advertise as a “Mozukani,” and to his great amusement and my own, patients 
crowded in every day for some time, especially as he was taking no foo. 

The Hyana Trick—I offered ton rupees to a “monjilo” if on a certain night 
hhe would attract a pack of hyenas to come and howl in my yard. He promised to 
do 40 on condition that a certain big and ferocious dog, whose duty it was to scare 
away night trespassers, would he chained up—for fear he might be devoured by the 
hywnas, I agreed to do so; but, I am sory to say, I did not keep my promi 
‘Tho dog was lot loose, and the “ monjilo” and his friends, anxious probably for the 
calves of their legs, got afraid to come running round the house and howling like a 
pack of hye 

Ho lost his ten rupees. 

‘Modicine-men, and others of snch ik, aro not at all pleased to see the white men 












































invading their country. J. CAYZAG. 

Rhodesia. Wright. 

How they Bury a Ohief in Rhodesia. By D. Wright. 68 
‘The following is an excerpt from the official report of the Native Com- 


missioner at Mrewa — 
“I beg to report the death of the paramount Chiet of the Fungwi Division 
‘of the District Chinyereai. No successor will be nominated until after the funeral 
‘obsequies are completed, which will not be for some considerable time. As the rites 
are of & somewhat unusual character it may be of interest if I give them in detail. 
“The present chief having died in the winter months the body will not be 
‘buried until after the first rains fall. In the meantime the body remains in the but 
[8] 
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in which he died. A platform is erected in the hut and the body placod thereon. 
Friends of the deceased, not relatives, are placed in eharge of the body, and other 
natives, called Matunzi, aro engaged, their duties being to sweep tho floor of the 
hut, to’ keep the walls of the lat smenred with clay, so that there may be no bole 
left through which the spirit of the deceased may escape, A fire is kept burning 
in the hut, and when decomposition sets in there is a feast and offerings are made 
to the spirit of the deconsod. 

“When the first rains fall an ox is Killed and the skin removed with hoofs and 
head complete, ‘The body of the deceased chief is then sown into the hide, a grave 
is dug in an ant heap, and the body placed therein along with the pots that were in 
the hut. ‘The grave is covered with poles and thickly plastered over, all except a 
small thin hole, which is given a very thin covering of clay. ‘The hole is so that 
after certain time the spirit of the deceased may emerge. Amongst the Fungwi 
this spirit takes the form of « lion oub, ‘This oub remains near the grave and is fod 
by other lions that have the spirits of other paramount chiefs.” D, WRIGHT. 











REVIEWS. 
Seligman. 





By ©. G. Seligman, M.D, and Brenda 2% Scligmenn, BQ 
Cambridge University Press, 1911. 

‘An exhaustive and scientific study of the Veddas of Coylon has long been 
8 dosideratum among anthropologi has now been supplied by Dr. and 
‘Mrs, Soligmann in this exeellent work (which is @ volume of tho Cambridge 
‘Archeological and Ethnological Series). 

‘Pho Veddas aro a fast-disappearing remnant of tho aboriginal inhabitants of 
Ceylon, and but few families still retain any approach to purity of blood or thelr 
primitive social organisation. ‘Their language has already disappeared, and they speak 
‘a form of Sinhalese, excopt the const Veddas, who speak Tamil. It is clear, therefore, 
that an enquiry such as has been mado by Dr. and Mrs. Seligmann was urgently 
roquired if any record was to be preserved of many interesting facts. ‘The subject 
has boon donlt with systematically, the history of the Veddas boing first considered, 
then their prosont distribution and condition, and their social organisation. Very full 
and interesting chapters follow dealing with thoir family life and rules as to property 
‘and snocession, religion and magic, with the most complete account of the oeremovial 
dances and invocations, For this part of the book Mrs. Soligmann is responsible, 
‘and sho has been most successful in obtaining tho confidences of this timid and 
jcious reo, gaining thereby access to sources of information available to few. 

Tu addition to the unmixed forest clans, tho village aud coast Veddas, who show 
various dogrees of admixture of blood, aro also fully dealt with, and there are chapters 
‘on the arts, music, songs, and languago of the Vedas. For the musical part 
Dr. Soligaann has had the collaboration of Dr. C. 8. Myers, based on thirty-four 
Phonographic records of songs, and in the linguistic part of the book, as well as 
in many other parts, he has had the advantage of the assistanco of Mr. H. Parker, 
whose exeellont work on ancient Ceylon includes a historical account of the Veddas. 
Mr. Gunasckara has given the text and translation of the songs and incantatio 

yguistic appendix. Much useful inform also derived from 
the writings of Mr. Hugh Nevill. ‘The physical anthropology of the Veddas is not 
fa principal subject in this work, and bas been very fully dealt with already by Drs. 
P. and F, Sarasin, but a very usefal summary of existing knowledge on this point, 
‘ell illustrated by’ typical photographs, is given in Chapter I. 

Dr. Seligmann has come to the conelusion that only among the Henebedda, 
[ 129) 
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Sitala Wanniya, and Godatalawa groups are approximately pure and unsophisticated 
ropresontatives of the true Veddas to be found, The photographs of members of 
these groups are therefore of the greatest interest, and it is much to be regretted 
that the plates of the Sitaly Wanniya men were accidentally destroyed, only that of 
the women (Pl. xiii) being now available, ‘The conclusion Dr. Seligman reaches 
rogarding the origin of tho Veddas is that they must be regarded 9s the survivors 
of the original inhabitants of the island before the invasion by tho speakers of an 
‘Aryan language from the north, and that there is not sufficient ground for supposing 
that thoy are identical with the mass of the Sinhalese population, or that they were 
fat one tino on a higher level of civilisation than at present, - In these points Le 
diffors from Mr, Parker, and on the whole, as far as it is possible to form a judgment 
fat present, Dr. Seligman must be held to have proved his cae, ‘The arguments on 
oth sides will be rend with great interest. ‘The orgnnisation into exogamous clans, 
i does not seem ever to have existed among the Sinhalese, is a strong point in 
favour of Dr, Seligmann’s theory, as is also the cult of the dead similar to that 
coxisting among the wilder tribes of the Indian peninsular, In short, the Voddas are 
to be classed among the Dravidian (or rather pre-Dravidian) races of India, ‘To man 
readers the most attractive part of the book will be the detailed descriptions of the 
coremonial dances which are not only very accurate but are at the same timo written 
in a natural and easy style, 80 that every detail can easily be followed not only by 
the student but by the general reader. ‘The numerous excellent photographs render 
it still easier to follow the descriptions and add much to their interest, ‘ 

‘Pho account in Chapter XV of the peculiar dinlect of the Vedas and the points 
in which it differs from ordinary Sinhalose is of great interest, It appears to be an 
Aialeot modified by a secret or eryptic vocabulary and a periphrastic form of 
foxpression ; although the Intter feature is by no means uncommon in the Prakritic 
lnoguages of northern India. (It may bo noted, by tho way (see p. 882), that the 
correct Hindi for “bring” is lé-ana taking come,” and not lé-dénd.) 

Dr. and Mrs. Seligmann must be congratulated on the completion of their 
important and difficult task and on tho attractive form in which they have presented 
their results to the public, M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 



































America, South. Krause. 

In den Wildnsien Brasiliens, Von Dr. Frits Kraus, Mit 617 Toxtab- 7 
Dildungen, 887 photographischen Abbikiungen auf 69 ‘Tafeln, und 2 Karten, 
Leipzig : P. Voigtlinder Verlag, 1911. 

‘The contrast betweon English and German methods in education is not flattering 
to us, We aro satisfied to “muddle through” in this as in other matters, and 
our salvation that we possess the virtues as well as the vices of the incurable 
amateur, Our aims are ill-defined, our mothods are haphazard, and our results are 
sporadically excellent, ‘The national temperament is perhaps opposed to an apotheosis 
of method, but we have much to loam from Germany, not least of all in matters 
relating to museums. Dr. Kranse’s book is evidence of an eulightened municipal 
policy in this direction, and the famous Musoum fiir Vélkerkunde in Leipzig gives 
substantial proof that a deficiency in colonial possessions does not lead to a lack of 
public interest in native races. Dr. Krause and his colleagues are to be congratulated 
on their environment, To be sont from Europe to East Africa or Brazil to study 
ethnography and collect specimens in the course of one’s museum duties, is fate 
such as we may vainly hope for. ‘There is less risk, it is true, in the wilds of 
Covent Garden, where a nod is as good as & gun. 

Photographs, sketches, phonographic records, and some 1,100 ethnographical 
specimens are the spoils of Dr. soy fo certain Idan of the Araguaya, 
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Chief attention was paid to the Karaya, but allied tribes were also studied. Aceomnts 
of the art and of the dancing masks of the Karaya havo already been published by 
Dr. Krause, and the present work contains the remainder of his results, including 
physical anthropology, sociology, arts and crafts, and general observations, 

‘Phe first third of the book is a “Reiseberieht,” which would have been more 
appropriately issued us a separate volume, It forms a very interesting account of 
the author's journey and of the country and its inhabitants, but « largo part of i 
invelevant for the ethnologist, It is written in an attractive style, noteworthy for its 
‘simplicity of construction, and an Englishman may be permitted to comment upon the 
fact that the verbs are not out of focus. 

‘As rogards the scientific results, it is not to be expected that a single observer, 
however tontonic, could make an exhaustive study of even one tribe in a few months. 
‘Phe annual eycte in mon's affairs, imposed by nature, calls for at least a year of 
investigation, With this limitation Dr. Krause appears to- nave made n very thorough 
stuily of tho tribes visited, and he may be congratulated both upon the success of bi 
journey and of his account of its results. ‘The large number of illustrations gives 
special value to the book, which is not likely to be superseded as a work of reference 
for all who aro interested. in backward races in general and in those of South America 
in partioular, H. 8. H 



































ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Ruvont ov AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE, Wiuom wet oN Jone dit, v7] 
1912, av tue Ixviration or tHe RovaL ANtHRoroLoaicaL INstiruTE 
70 DISCUSS THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS RELATIVE TO A rRorosED INTER: 
NATIONAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 


Auennp P, Maupstay, Paes. RAL, in the Ch 








Presents 

Balfour, H., Oxford. MacCurdy, G. G., Washington. 
Bons, F., New York. Marett, R. R. Oxford. 
Capitan, L., Paris, Panhuys, A. L. van, ‘The Hague 
Duckworth, W. L. H., Cambridge. Read, C. H., London, 
Ehrenreich, P., Berlin, Robinson, A., Edinburgh. 
Gordon, @. B., Philadelphia. Sarg, F.C. Ay Frankfurt. 
Haddon, A. C., Cambridge. Saville, M., New York, 
Hartman, ©. V., Stockholm. Soler, E., Berl 

Hegor, F., Vienna, Seligmann, C. G., London. 
Houlson, T. C., London. Stemborg, L., St. Petersburg. 
Hrdligke, A., Washington. ‘Phalbitzer, W., Copenhagen. 
Tochelson, W., St. Petersburg. Waxweiler, E., Brussels. 
Toyeo, T. A., Loudon. Westermarck, E., London. 
Kriimer, A., Stittgart. White, J. M., London. 


‘Tus Cuamsax in welcoming the members of the Conference sketched the 
history of the negotiations which had led to an invitation being sent by the Council 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and explained that the Conference was an 
entirely independent body, and in particular had no connection with the Americanist 
Congress just then concluded. Tt was simply a mooting of anthropologists, and an 
‘attempt had been made to render it as representative as possible. 

‘Tun Cuarrscan called on Mr. R, R. Marett (Oxford) to open the diseu 

R. R. Manert urged the importance of keeping in touch with anthropological 
research in other countries from the point of view of the university student, Tu 
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proposing the resolution that an intornational anthropological congress was desirable, 
hhe suggested that the arrangement of details should be left to a strong international 
committee, He would confine his remarks to the first question on the agenda paper, 
‘and would omit for the present any allusion to such questions as the name of the 
‘congress, and the frequency of its meetings. In this connection he urged the im- 
portance of regional study, and pointed out the danger which lies in the assumption 
of too national a point of view. ‘The chief function of a congress was to obvinte 
this danger by bringing students into personal contact on a large scale. 

‘A, Kristen (Stuttgart), speaking as Presitent of the German Anthropological 
Sooioty, remarked that he did not regard the establishment of such  congross us an 
absolute necessity, but considered it desirable. From the German point of view, a 
congress of this nature would enable anthropologists to beeome acquainted with the 
Aotailed results of many expeditions of which at present they heard little or nothing. 
Such a congress would also be useful as a menns of settling an international scientific 
terminology. 

¥. Boas (New York) fully agreed with what Marett lad said, He folt keenly 
that isolation in the discussion of ethnological problems was the cause of many mi 
understandings. He concluded with a short roviow of past and prosont congresses 
dealing with anthropological subjects, 

L. Carrtax (Baris), spoaking for th Anthropological Society of Paris, said that 
ho regarded a congress which woul unite all branches of anthropology as indis- 
ponsable, At the same time it was a difficult thing to create an entirely new and 
Independent congress, and he suggested that it would bo best to organise » goneral 
anthropological congress which would absorb the functions of the Congrds d’Anthro- 
pologio ot d’Archéologie préhistoriq 

'B, Waxwartrn (Brussels), speaking as director of tho Instituts Solvay, cordially 
approved of the establishment of such a congress. He made no suggestion as to the 
name it should bear, but threw out the suggestion that it should confine its attontion 
to tho study of primitive society in all its branche 

‘A. Hnpuigka (Washington) said that he recognisod the value of an authropo- 
gical congress on a largo seale, but foresaw very great difficulties in harmonising 
‘existing congrestos which dealt with branches of anthropology. He suggested that 
ig bodies of these existing congresses should be approached with « view 
















































¥. Hacer (Vienna), referring to the remark made by Capitan, said that the 
Congrés d'Anthropologie et d’Archéologie prébistoriques dealt with only one small 
branch of anthropology, viz., prehistoric anthropology. He made the suggestion that 
the Congress of Americanists might henceforward confine its attention to American 
archeology, leaving American ethnology to the proposed anthropological congres 
Anthropological studies as a whole necded closely interconnecting and co-ordinating, 
tnd therefore the proposed congress had his whole-hearted support. 

‘Tro Carscax then formally put to the Conference the resolution that it is 
Aesirable to found an international anthropological congress. ‘The motion, by a show 
of bands, was curried unanimously. 

‘A. Knisn suggested that definite proposals should be laid before the Congres 
Anthropologie ot d'Archéologie préhistoriques that it should unite with the proposed 
anthropological congress ; but that as far as other congresses were concerned they 
should be left to take action in the matter. 

‘A. Hnpiitxa proposed that a committee should be instituted to negotiate with 
all other congresses dealing in part with anthropology as to amalgamation or a 
modus vivendi. 

F. Boas agreed that such negotiations were best left to a committee, but pointed 
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out the difficulty of electing the committeo; he suggested that it should he appointed 
by the present chairman, but should have powers to add to its number, and to take 
action. 

©. H. Reap (British Museum) supported Boas, and suggested that, put more 
precisely, the exact point was the following :—discussion had shown that the Conference 
wore agreed that an additional congross was most undesirable, and that a small 
committee should be appointed which should be definitely instructed to endeavour to 
absorb a8 many as possible of the existing congresses; he thonght that most of those 
dealing with anthropological subjects might be so absorbed, including the Congrds 
Anthropologie et dArch¢ologio préhistoriques, 

BE, Seren (Berlin) ogreod with Read. 

PF. Boas proposed definitely — 

‘That the Chairman, as president of tho Royal Anthropological Institute, 
bbe asked to appoint a small committee, with powers to add to its numbers, to 
communicate with other congresses and existing societies with a view to 
establishing community of interest, and to make arrangements for a spe 
session of a general congress of anthropology. 

‘Tux Cxarscan proposed in amendment that the first seventeen words of the 
motion be replaced by the words “Lbat special international committce be named.” 

‘Tue Cnamaan then formally put the amended motion to the Conference, and 
ft was carried unanimously by a show of hands. 

‘Tre Cuamwax then asked suggostions as to how the committee should bo 
‘constituted, 

F, Boas suggostod that it should be nominated by the Chairman himsolf as 
president of the Royal Anthropological Instita 

‘A. Kristen suggested that countries ouly should bo named by tho Chairman, 
and that each country so named should appoint a delegate, 

J. Mannix Witte suggested that the committee should be appointed thon and 
there, since the Conference was of a representative and international charactor, and 80 
good an opportunity was not likely to ocour again. 

A. L. van Pannuys (‘The Hague) supported Martin White, 

B, Maxweiter suggested that the Council of the Royal Anthropological Insti- 
tute should be asked to nominate the committee. 

‘Dim CHaraax, speaking as President of the Royel Anthropolo 
stated that ho could not pledge his Council to that responsibility, Referring to Boas’ 
suggestion, he said that if the Conference wore willing to adjoum for ten minutes 
he would endeavour to prepare a list of mombers of such a committeo as had been 
suggested. 

‘Tho Conference then adjourned for ten minutes. 

Upon tho resumption of the Conference the CHarrstaw road out his list of ton 
names of gontlemen whom he proposed shonli form a committe under the motion 
last adopted. ‘The names were :— 

F. Boas (Now York). 

L. Cavrran (Paris). 

W. H. L. Deoxwonts (Cambridge). 

¥. Horn, (Vienna). 

A. Hrpriéea (Washington). 

A. Krisen (Stuttgart), 

S. A. Lavoxt-Quevepo (La Plata). 

R. R. Marerr (Oxford). 

A. L, van Pannturs (The Hague). 

E, Waxwercer (Brussels) 
[ 183] 
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C. H. Reap proposed that the name of the Chairman should be added as chair- 
‘man of the committee. 

‘The motion that the above ten gentlemen with the addition of Dr. A. P. 
Maudslay as chairman, should be asked to form a committee under the previous 
motion was then put to the meeting, and adopted unanimously by a show of hands, 

W. H. L. Ducxwonm suggested that members of the committee should com- 
municate to the Chairman the names of the congresses which they individually intended 
to attend during the year. 

‘A copy of the resolutions passed was signed by the members of the Con- 
ference ; which then adjourned in order to enable the international committee as 
above constituted to hold its first meeting, 

ALFRED P, MAUDSLAY, Chairman, 
T. A. JOYCE, Honorary Secretary. 








Eighteenth International Congress of Americanists. n 

‘The eighteenth session of this Congress, held at the University of London 
from May 27thto June Ist, was the occasion of a remarkable gathering from many 
countries of men distinguished in various branches of research, At the opening 
meeting, on the afternoon of Whit Monday, Muy 27th, Sir William Osler represented 
the Board of Education, and the President, Sir Clements Markham, welcomed the 
foreign members, and the delegates of thirty-one Governments and sixty institutions 
In his addross he mentioned what had been done for Amerieanist studies and for the 
scientific exploration of the Amoricas by the principal nations. ‘This was followed by « 
lantern lecturo by Dr. R, Pietachmann, director of the University Library, Gittingen, 
‘on the MS. Chronicle by Don F. Huaman Poma de Azala, written betwoon 1588 
‘and 1618, and illustrated by pon-and-ink drawings by the author, who was descended 
from the Inea Tupac Yupanqui. ‘Tho MS. was recently discovered in the royal 
brary at Copenhagen, brought thero by a former Danish minister in Madrid, This 
important document of 1179 pages contains an account of the history of Peru from 
tho earliest times, and a doscription of the manners and customs of the Tnea period, 
‘with some prayers and songs. ‘The portraits of the twelve Incas and their queens 
fare of espocial intorest. 

Sir C. H, Read presided over Section I., Paao-ANrHRoPOLOor, on the morning 
of May 28th. Dr. 0, Peabody's paper on The Archeological Importance of the 
Recent Work of T. Volk in the Gravels at Trenton, New Jersey, reviewed the 
geological conditions, the artefacts in the second stratum (the black soil), and those 
{in the lower archwological stratum (the yellow soil), with the glacial gravel below, 
ite chipped implements and fragmonts of a hnman skull and femur. Dr. A. Keith 
‘said that Dr, Peabody's conclusions conformed to the discoveries made in England. 
Miss A. Breton showed a slide of an Implement of Paleolithic Types from Ancon, 
coast of Pera. This was found in 1910 by Dr. Max Uhle on the sirfuco of tho 
ancient mound-settloment, and is well patinated, No skilled search for such things 
hhas yet been made in that region, but at Magdalena, on the plain of Lima, in tho 
soil on an ancient mound, there are occasional scraper-finkes of an early type. 

In Le Paléolithique en Amérique: Etat de la Question, Dr. Capitan said that 
throughout the Old World the careful study of quaternary implements, and st 
graphic analysis of the conditions accompanying the different types, almost always 
make it possible to date a quaternary industry by the typical forms contained in it 
Wilson, Abbott, and others claimed that the same methods were applicable to Ameri 
‘This is now devied by some American ethnographers. ‘The speaker thought that the 
views of both parties were too absolute, and that the question merits fresh treatment. 
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Dr. Peabody said that the perfect stratigraphy in Europe is contrasted with a vague 
stratigraphy in America, ‘There the paleolithic form persists in Inter periods and 
Chellean types are found on the surface. 

‘The chairman observed that although form alone is no safe guide for the antiquity 
of « specimen, and stratigraphy and patination are the main teste, yot nothing is 
tore striking than the uniformity of prebistorie types from all parts of the world. 
‘Phe American problem is more complicated than the European, Groater attention 
is needed to the actual conditions under which specimens are found. If records are 
accurate, sound deduetions can be made from them at any time. American invosti- 
frators should observe the methods employed in Europe, and try to apply them to 
their own problems, Enropean methods are the result of sixty years’ experience, 
fand some of the keenest intellects of the past century have given their minds to the 
Glaboration of these methods, It is a grave error to attempt a new terminology, and 
fs now system of classification in a field where the existing system will serve. |The 

sult is confusion to the student and retarded progress for the science. But where 
‘conditions in the American Continent differ essentially from those of Europe, there 
Should be an endeavour to deal with. them on proper lines of terminology aud 
classification. 

Dr, A. Hrdligka’s Report on Primitive Man in South America was based on is 
visite to several parts of Argentine in 1910, and gave reasons for disagresing with 
Dr. F. Amoghino’s conclusions, Dr. 8. Lafone Quevodo said that although personally 
incliving to Dr. Hrdligka’s view of the point under disoussion, it was his duty to state 
that Dre Amoghino should be judged by the valuable work of his whole life, and not 
by tome possible error of judgnient. His henet had been broken by seeing bis important 
palwontalogical collections buried in the vaults of the National Museum xt Buenos 
‘Kires, perishing in neglect until a now museum should bo built, 

In Seotion II, Puvstoat, Axtinororoey, Dr. J. C. Tollo, of Lima and Harvard, 
ond a paper on bis colloction of ‘Trephined Skulls from Peru, now in the Warren 
Museum of Harvard University, and explained (with slides) the motives of the operations, 
uch as traumatic or pathologie lesions, also showing the methods used, and the pro- 
‘coases of healing in the skulls of survivors. 

‘Dr. F. Boas, in Section IV, Eruxoroay axv Anoumorooy, gave « Report on 
the International School of American Archaology and Ethnology in Mexico, which 
fimbodied papers by several stadents of the school ae well as bis own work during the 
vimron I91L12, ‘Tho school well deserves further support from governments and 
niverstion, eapecially as subscribers of n certain sum have the right of nomination 
Jor student scholarships there. Excavations by M. Gamio at Atzcapotsaleo, near the 
tity of Moxico, proved that Aztec remains are found only in mounds and in a very hn 
tupericial layer, Below isa sub-aérial doposit of disintegrated tuto, six witres ‘thick. 
Tor the upper part of this are found’ remains of pottery, &c., of S. Juan Teotihuasan 
type, and nlso those of an older type which descends to the marsh level, Dr. Bane 
Tyee the same type at a number of anciont sites round the valley und ealls it the 
Sill-type.”. Hl also made linguistic researches in Jalisco, where Tepecano prove to 
be a dialect of the Pima, 

Section V, GuneRAt, Erno.ooy.—Waldemar Jochelson bronght from St. Petors- 
burg » great number of slides and cinema films to illustrate bis account of the Resulls 
of the Edhnological Section of the Riabouschinsky Expedition. This ‘well-equipped 
UX pedition was sent under the auspices of the Imperial Geographical Rnssian Sooty, 
cal at the expense of FP, Riabouschinsky of Moseow, in 1908, and Mr. Jochelson 
hheaded the ethnological section, spending three years in the Aleutian Islands and Kams- 
chatka, ‘The Aleuts were studied in their language, folk-lore, and physical types. 
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Ancient village-sites, burial-eaves, and hage shell heaps were excavated. In Kams- 
chatka the mythology was found to be identical with that of the Indians of the 
North-west. ‘The cinema films included “Sacrifice of a Reindeer” and “Tossing on 
a Walras Hide,” a ceremonial game of the Alent, Eskimo, Chukchee, Koryak, aod 
‘Kamschadal, 

Section III, Lrwaussrros, could not be taken as intended, and its members met 
subsequently in private, when good work was accomplished. 

On May 29th a number of papers dealing with Mexico and Central America 
wero taken, including Dr. K. ‘I. Prouss's excerpt from his forthcoming work on the 
Religion of the Cora Indians, Die Magisohe Denkweise der Cora. Section VI, 
Cononrar Histony, was especially interesting for Dr. Glanvill Corey's Rule of 
D. Manuel Amat, Viceroy of Peru, 1761-1776, and Mrs. Zelia Nuttall’s account of 
the important manuscript lately discovered by her in the National Library at Madrid, 
The Cronica of the History of Mezico, by Dr. Cervantes Salazar, written about 1560 
in Mexico, and giving full account of tho city as the Spaniards first saw it 

In the afternoon the members visited the British Museum and were received 
by the Duke of Northumberland and Sir ©, H, Read. Mr. ‘T. A. Joyce had pre- 
pared ® special illustrated handbook to the American collections, copies of which 
wore presented, ‘The President and Committee gavo a soirée at the Natural History 
Museum, 

‘There were double sittings, both morning and afternoon, on May 80th, and the 
majority of the papers had lantern slides. Consul J. Navarro, of Panama, gave an 
interesting description of The Guaimies of the isthmus, who still number 12,000 or 
more, and have retained their purity of doscont, of customs, and Ianguage. ‘They 
live chiofly in the secluded Valle de Miranda, where they cultivato the soil and 
Ihuut, and are ruled by a cacique said to be doscended from Montezuma. ‘The youths 
undergo initiation ceremonies in the forest, followed by great festivals. M. A. 
Gagnon of Quebec spoke on the rapid improvement of Les Sauvages du Canada, 
Over 11,000 children are at school, and show groat capacity. Dr. J. B. Ambrosetti 
Drought a Fossil Skull from Argentina, on which thore was a discussion, and Dr. 
Hrdligka’s paper, Ethnic Nature and probable origin of the North American Indians, 
was also discussed by Dr. Bons and Sir H. Howorth. 

Dr. B, Selor described the plans of the Ruined Buildings at Urmal on Sune Ist, 
and papors by Dr. K. Sapper, Daily Life of the Ketchi Indians, Guatemala, and 
Prof. J. Feliciano, Os Charentes do Brasil Central, were also given. The final 
meeting took place in the afternoon, when tho next meeting of the Congress was 
desided to be held at Washington in 1914, with an after-sossion at La Paz at the 
invitation of the Bolivian Government. 

‘The excursions to Cambridge on May Slst, and to Oxford on Juno Ist, were 
well arranged by mombers of the Universities and greatly enjoyed. At Oxford, 
‘Mr. A. P. Maudslay, President of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and Prof. F. 
Boas, of Columbia University, were given the dogreo of Hon. D.Se. ‘The Pre 
‘and Committee gavo a dinner to the delegates on May 38th, and evening receptions 
were most kindly held for members on May 28th by Sir Richard and Lady Martin, 
and on June th by Mr, and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid at Dorchester House. 

Ninoty-four papers wore presented (some only by title) and several books and 
pamphlets were given for distribution to members. 









































Exnato, 
Tn Max, 1912, 58, for “With Plate F” read “With Plate @.” 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Egypt: Archeology. (With Plate I-J.) Petrie. 
A Cometory of the Earliest Dynasties. Hy 1. M. Flinders Petri, 7% 
F.R.S,, Edwards Professor, London University. 

‘Daring the past winter a cemetery has been excavated by the British School 
in Egypt, about thirty-five miles south of Cairo, at Tarkhan near Kafr Ammar, 
It oxtonds for a mile along the desert, and comprises over 500 graves. ‘The age of 
it is from Dynasty O to Dynasty I in fall use, less frequently in II-V Dynastios, 
rarely on to the XI Dynasty. ‘Then it was again in the XXIII Dynasty 
‘nd Ptolemaic times. From the entire absence of anything earlier than a fow reigns 
Doforo Mona, this does not seem to have belonged to a prehistoric sito, but mther 
to have boen the cemetery of the dynastic eapital which preceded the founding 
of Memphi 

‘Tho principal interest lay in the extraordinary presorvation of the wood, 
Dasketwork, and clothing. ‘The wooden coffins and domestic trays and hedsteads are 
often as sound and heavy aswhen new ; the basket coffins are elastic and retain the 
leat buds and details of the twigs (see Plate) ; the rather later cloth of the IV 
Dynasty is as clean and strong as when it was buried. Among the woodwork 
hitherto unknown are the trays for carrying:sandals, with n crossbar handle cut in 
the ontline of a foot, to serve as a support when strapping on the sandals. ‘The bed 
framos are of stout poles, usually with a swell in the middle to givo stiffness, and 
fa knob earved at the ends, ‘The webbing was of rush-work or palm and turned 
over tho poles in the commoner bods, like the modern Nubian angareb ; in tho 
better beds there wor slots ent in the inner and lower sides of the poles, meeting 
in the axis, so that straps of leather could be stretched across without covering any 
visible part of the pole, Many hend rests of various types wore fonnd, two of the 
less usual forms aro shown on the plate, and another with the basket coffin. 

"Phe most important discovery was that of the system of portable wooden house 
From u study of the panelled pattorn in stone and the wooden coffins modelled on 
the form of the house (see Plate), it appenrod that it was copied from timber work. 
Now tho actual house timbers have been found, re-used for making coffins or roofing 
over graves in this cometery. One complete plank is 6 foot 7 inches high, and 
varies from 15 to 18 inches in width, of which 12 to 14 was the exposed surface, 
the rest being overlapped by the next plank, ‘The system will be understood by the 
following diagram showing the plans of two different forms of panelled work :— 















































Each of the different kinds of holes for Inshing here represented have been 
found in different pieces of the planking. ‘The lashing was of palm-fibre cord, shown 
by some scraps left in the holes. On several of the planks the different surface can 
be seen where they were protected by the overlapping; and one plank is deeply 
weathered outeide, and burnt inside by the conflagration of the house. We have thus 
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recovered the timber prototype of the early stone decoration. ‘The purpose of such 
movable houses was doubtless to shift them up on to tho desert at the inundation, 
‘and then to return to the green plain when the erops grew, S0 as to get coolness and 
absence of dust. Such a portable honse of vertical planks is obviously the prototype 
of the Israelite Tabernacle. 

Large quantities of pottery and stone vases were found, and the complete record 
of the grave groups will enabie us to place the produce of tho earliest dynasties in 
exact historical order, by comparison with the dated objects from the royal tombs. 
‘The whole results will be published in Tarkhan. 

Other work was done at Memphis, resulting in tho discovery of an alubaster 
sphinx of 26 feet long, weighing about 80 tons, another sphinx of grunite of abont 
11 tons, a pair of figures of Rameses If and Ptah, 10 feet high, and a lintel of 
Amenemhat IIT confirming tho dato given by Herodotos to the gate in quostion, 

At Heliopolis @ fortress as been found around the carly temple exactly like 
the Hyksos fort at Yehudiyeh, and apparently mado by the same poople, Work 
will be continued here and at Memphis in future years. 

W. M, FLINDERS PETRIE. 











Africa, West. ‘Tremearne. 
Extracts from Diary of the Rey. John Martin, Wesleyan 7 fl 

Missionary in West Africa, 1843-48, By Major A, J. N. Tremearne, 

B. Anth, 

Sacrifice. Cape Coast Castle, 25.644.—Toulay I saw a letter from Bro. 

Chapman at Coomassie, stating that on the retun of the king's warriors from 

fighting with a neighbouring nation, not less than one hundred human sacrifices 

were offered in a week, forty being offered in one day. 

Religion, Fetish, $c. Cape Coast Castle. 1.9.44.—The honthens in the town 
wore making one of their annual fetish “customs.” They wore generally in a state 
of intoxication and freny. ‘The fotish-man walked before, sprinkling water on the 
people, some of whom wero firing muskets, others were beuting drums or blowing 
horus. Many were covered with tho skins of beasts. Many wore eaps of the most 
fantastic shapes ; all appeared to bo concerned to make the groatost possible noise. 
Next came w troop of females moving in thoir dancing order, and muttering as they 
wont. 

8.9.44—Thore was « degrading “ custom” made by the natives on Friday and 
Saturday; festive occasion on the finishing of the harvest and the beginning of 
their new your. ‘The first day was appointed to eating ; the socond, the groat day, 
to drinking, aud sud were their effects. . . . With but fow exceptions, all, old and 
young, male and female, were in a stato of intoxication, Some, whoso friends had 
died during the past year, were walking about the streots and visiting the houses of 
their friends, making bittor lament T saw one old woman, after acknowledging 
the departed one's ki to her, turn herself round and, with outstretched arms, 
address the spirit and implore him to come back again. Others were daneing ; some 
had painted their faces; many carried branches of evergreen in their hands ; many 
wore a strip of yellow ribbon about their heads or waists ; many were reeling about 
in the maddest ‘enthusiasm at tho sound of the dram. 

9.10.44—To-night the annual custom of driving the evil spirit, “ Abonsam,” 
out of the town has taken place. As soon as the eight o'clock gun fired in the 
fort the people began firing muskets in their houses, turning all their furniture out 
of doors, beating about in every corner of the rooms with sticks, &e., and screaming 
as loudly as possible, in order to frighton the devil. Boing driven out of the houses 
fas they imagine, they sallied forth into the streets, throwing lighted torches about, 
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shouting, screaming, boating sticks together, rattling old pans, making the most 
horrid noise, in order to drive him out of tho town into the sea. ‘The custom is 
preceded by four weeks’ dead silence ; no gun is allowed to be fired, no drum to 
‘be beaten, no palaver to be made between man and mav, Tf, during these weeks, 
two natives should disagree and make a noise in the town they are immediately 
taken before the king and fined heavily. If a dog or pig, sheep or goat he found 
at large in the street it may be killed, or taken by anyone, the former owner not 
deing allowed to demand any compensation. ‘This silence is designed to deesive 
Abonsam, that, being of his guard, he may be taken by surprise, and frightened 
‘out of the place. If anyone die during the silenco his relatives are not allowed to 
‘weep until the four weeks have been completed. 

15.2.45.—A. native, allnding ton fetish object, a stone with 
entwined around it, said : “What is that? A stone, Who taile it? God. “ Who 
“gave me kanki this morning ? Retish? No, God, Who gave me mouth, who 
“made my hands, my feet? God. Did fetish give me cloth? No, God. I don't 
* Iknow fetish.” ‘These aro tho sentiments held by multitudes of the people. ‘They 
have no faith in the religion of their fathers, yot aro borne along by the force of 
habit. ‘They believe in the oxistouee of the Supreme but regard him with the 
feolings of a deist, ‘They are deists. 

Abra, 12.5.45—Rogarding a controversy between himself and a fetish priest, 
I thon called on him to perform a miracle before all the people, offering a dollar 
should one be satisfactorily wrought. He made many excuses, [but] at length he 
Dogan. After he had poured some offering to fetish, he stripped himself naked ; 
thon, taking @ rude bandbell in ono hand and a tuft of long horsehair in the other, he 
held’ them up and shook them for some time, evidently calling fetish ; then dropping 
thom, he plied his hands like n sailor hauling a rope; then turning around he 
produced @ stone of chalk, which be said bad come down from fotish. 

Badagry. 22,646. shot o large kingfisher, which is regarded by the Fantis 
as a fetish bird. One of the canoemen who was with me is a [Fanti] fetish priest, 
T ridiouled the object of their worship as being unable to protect his snered things s 
‘bat, because the bird lived « short timo after it was shot, the man assured mo that 
fotivh kept it alive. He watched it narrowly, and frequently said, “It ean’t dic.” 
‘At length the poor bird died and the priest was confused. 

98.46.—The chiet [Mobi] was sitting on a raised soat of earth, preparing 
soup for the next meal. Before him was seated his priest consulting his idols, 
which consisted of two small earthenware pots containing the Kernel of the palm 
nut, a fow fish shells, a lump of mud, bedaubed with palm oil and eggs, and a few 
cowries. On asking them what it meant, I was told it was the Son of God. 

8,1046.—Two shrubs were standing by the wayside daubed with oil and the 
feathers of a fowl; a young man told mo that it was the tutelary god of the house 
adjoining, and that it saved the worshippers from death. I exhorted thom all to 
seok the favour of the great God, “but,” they said, “he is so far away that before 
“he could come to help us it might be too late.” 

21,10.46.—I saw an old man about to presént an offering to his god. He gathered 
together the sand of the strect into three small heaps; then taking in a ealabash a 
little palm oil, ground cora, and water, he presented them to the devil—(he was a 
worshipper of the devil)—saying, “Devil, I beg you to keep me from trouble ; I have 
no eowries, no plates, no calabash; I pray you to give me some that I may 
« sworehip you properly.” He then ponred his offering, a little on each mound of 
sand and retired, 

20.12.46,—The devotees of the different idols in the town have been wandering 
about all the day dancing, singing, and screaming, ‘There are some hundreds of 
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people, chiefly females, in this town who are consecrated in an espocial manner to their 
gods. After having spent some months of confinement in houses connected with the 
idol temple, during which time they are initiated into all the mysteries, aud are taught 
to speak a language peculiar to themselves, they are regarded at sacred persons, and 
their names are changed. ‘Their heads are in a peculiar manner sacred, I think they 
worship them but have not been able to ascertain correctly. Should anyone strike 
‘them on the head the offence is groat, and goverally unpardonable. A ease of this 
ind occurred yesterday. A man and ife were quarrelling (the woman is one 
of those sacred persons), when the man struck hor on the head. She immediately 
fell down, us is their practice, and uttered their peculiar scream which quickly 
gathered a number of her own class around her, who repeated the ery till it had 
fone around the town and set them all in motion. ‘They continued all lust night 
dancing and screaming ; this evening the poor man was taken, bound, and placed in 
the midst of thom, aronnd whom they danced in fiendish triumph. Nothing will 
satisfy them now but money, if that is not fortheoming they will destroy the man’s 
house and everything he bas and ruin his family. Such is their influenco that no 
‘one, not even a chief, dares to oppose thom ; all the people stand in fear of them 
so much that though to-day is the great market day none has been held. ‘These 
poople frequently endeavour to raise quarrels in the town thnt they may posse 
themselves of the property of others. ‘The females, though married, aro generally 
abandoned prostitutes, their husbands not daring to punish them lest. they should 
bo involved in trouble. 

22,12.46.—The priests and priestesses aro still parading tho streots, bobaving in 
the most insolent manner to all other people, All business is stopped, no one dares 
to sit down in the market to sell, a dread is como over the town, and scarce a 
sound is heard but the screams and insolent taunts of thoso wretches. Every 
person, on meeting them; must fall on his knoos, extend his bands, and bow his head 
in reverence, or he will experience the weight of their vengeance. One poor man 
to-lay who was not sufficiently active in moving out of the way, they struck on tho 
hhoad with » club and severely wounded him. Yet no one daros to open his mouth 
to oppose them, so completely is Badagry under tho influence of priesteraft. ‘The 
nfortunate man who struck his wife has escaped to a neighbouring village, but ho 
will be brought back again. His honso and canoe they have destroyed. ‘Two of 
the principal chiefs offered them five dollars to make up the matter, but they refuse 
to take toss than ten. 

24.12.46.—The priests with their attendants aro still making a noise through 
the town, The principal chief issued this morning s proclamation that the market 
should be held, that the people should not be disturbed, and that should any molest 
them liberty was granted to them to retaliate, But little did the heathen priests 
care for the proclamation or retaliation; the market was broken up while they 
danced insolently through the streets singing that no chief in the town was able to 
compel them to cease. ‘The poor man who eseaped was captured, and brought back 
to-day in chains, 

13.147—To-day has beon a grout idol fostival, the nowly initiated were brought 
out this morning among a vast concourse of people. ‘There was nothing new to be 
seen, numberloss pieces of cloth of various colours hung up (which reminded one of 
the veil of the “holy of holies”), and afew patches of mud bedanbed with palm-oil 
were all that was visible. ‘The people would not allow us to enter the most sacred 
places; at the same time we were assured that not even the greatest chief in the 
town could be permitted to go further. ‘The noise of the drums was such as to 
render it impossible to be heard by many. 

26.3.47.—Akitoi [who was going to attack Kosoko, the uswrper, at Lagos] was 
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surromded with idols. In the market-place, under a shed, we saw as we passed 
all the insignia of Shango the ‘Thunderer—eowries strung, grotesque images, a few 
stones, professedly meteorites, &e., &c., a motley difficult to deseribe—surroundod with 
priests and priestesses 

Animals. Badagry. 4.5.46. found that the serpent [Dagwe or Dagbi], 
which is worshipped in a house immediately behiud our premises, lad been in the 
yard and killed a turkey and a fowl, In a short time the priest arrived with a 
dasket to take him, which he succeeded in doing after an honr or two. ‘The fear 
which he displayed when the serpent moved called forth the ridicule of some of our 

















—We visited « town called Ivurra, half n mile east of Ajido, si 
situated, ‘The inhabitants are extremely superstitious and suspicious. We 
ral monkeys, but were charged not to kill them as they were sacred to their gods. 
—The priest of Dagbi, the serpont, informed mo that he had heard a 
fowl crowing on my premises in the dead of night, and he advised me as a friend to 
Kill it, because it is an omen of evil. 

21.847 (p. 4)-—At another house I found a woman about to sacrifice « fowl 
to her own head (an object of worship in this country), as a thankoffering for 
prospering her in a journey which she had lately taken. 

Creation, Cape Coast, 10.12.44.—The people [of Isudu] said God made 
everything, and he ought to be served, but when he made the world he made two 
‘mon, one black, the other whito; he thon Jaid before thom a book and a calabash, 
rand ‘gave the black man the first opportunity of choosing which he thought proper. 
Ho took the culabash, and found in it gold, ivory, &e, With his choice God was 
iypleasod, and appointed Fotish to rule over him; while the white man who took 
the book became possessed of wisdom, and was allowed to draw nigh unto God. 

Cape Coast. 23.9.45.+'Phe natives have xome ides of a trinity of divine 
porsons, though it is very indistinct. Yankumpon Kwamin (Saturday) is the groatost 
Being ; his abode is the sky. His sacrod day is-Saturday—accordivg to his name. 
(Is this a notion derived from the fact of bis resting on that day from the work of 
creation ?) ‘The second in xy is Asasi Bpua (Friday), who is supposed to bo 
‘a female like the Friga of the ancient Saxons. Her dwelling is the earth, and hor 
sacred day Friday. ‘The third is Busum pu (Epi, the sea), Kobina Mons (Tuesday, 
tho third man). ‘Twosday is sacred to him, and his dwolling is the sea. Tho 
fishermen do not fish on tho sea on that day, though they pursue their evocation in 
rivers or ponds. It is remarkable that these three arc never worshipped, except in 
cases of great Sometimes lefore the commencement of a battle the general 
‘army, lift bis sword, and call on 
‘Yankumpon to give vietory to them who have justice on their side. He then puts 
the point of his sword on the earth and implores Epin to assist thom. Sometimes 
fa sheep is offered in sacrifice to Yankumpon, though this very seldom takes place. 
‘Dhoir objects of worship are the public and domestic Busum, snd the private 
Suman. 

After State. Akra—The people of this country have some confused i 
rmietompsychosis ; mixed with these are other notions of the separate state of 
but still concerned in the affairs of this life. ‘These are generally objects intensoly 
sarod, because supposed capable of g terrible evils on the living. They have 
daily offerings given them by their respective families. When a child is oarried off 
by a wild beast, which sometimes happens, it is supposed that the spirit of komo one 
of the family departed entered the beast in revenge for some neglect on the part of 
the living. ‘This notion prevents them from killing the animal. 

Badagry, 4.2471 asked Balla [w Badogry headman] what the people of th 
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‘country thought of a future state. He said, “You eame from England, soon you will 
“return ; 80 we, when we die, return to whence we came.” Where that place 
was he did not know, but supposed it to be a world similar to the present, where the 
‘men would have wives and abundance to eat and drink, the ebief good in the estimation 
of these people. He said that those who acted uukindly in this world “were depriv 
of good things in that state.” What became of those who are executed for their 
crimes he did not know; many think they are annihilated, having no iden of a 
punishment which ean bo considered adequate to their offences. 

Customs, §¢. Badagry. 25.846.—An execntion in the market-place, ‘The 
murderer was insane, The ebief and people assembled and set in silence, ‘The 
criminal bound with « rope was made to kneel before a fetish house, After receiving 
stupefying draughts, the executioner came behind him and gave him threo blows on 
the head with » heavy club, Here was « prompt execution of a murderer, according 
to the principles of justice ; here, too, was kindnoss in the attempts to render the 
criminal insensible of his fate. 

Cape Coast, 9.1244—Sevoral Ashantis, mossengers from the King, called 
today. Some time since an Ashanti woman was murdered by an Asin mai 
British subject. ‘The murderer was seized, and is now confined in the fort, But 
from punishment being so long delayed the Ashantis are growing impationt, and 
talking of war. [Tho murderer was sentenced to death on the 17th.] It is to be 
hoped this decision will seoure peace between Ashanti and this colony. 

Abra, 28.545.—1 saw this morning great number of women and children 
carrying © cbild about the streets in a basket, shouting as loudly as they could, 
On ‘enquiry I learned that the mother bad lost two or three children previously, 
who had died when about the age of this. Whon such is the caso they believe 
that the same soul which was in the first child returns, and enters the next, and 
that the child, of its own will through mere spite, dies, Hence these steps are 
taken. Tho child while alive is besmutted with charcoal, put into a basket, 
‘and carried round the town, when the people take care to abuso it for its wieked- 
ness, and to threaten it, shonld it die. Every illeusnge that can bo offered, short 
of murder, is shown it. Should it afterwards die, ite head is sometimes crushed 
with stones, the body refused burial, is thrown either into the sea, or in the bush. 
‘Those things are done to prevent its coming again in auother child, Some of the 
people have a notion that such children belong to the orang-outangs, that when they 
die this animal como to claim them. ‘These make images and place them in the rond 
that the beast may’ take the imago and spare the child, 

Abra, 29.545—I saw an open box (placed on four upright posts at a little 
distance from the path) containing » bnman skeleton, bloaching in the sun. ‘The 
flesh lind almost all disappeared, being carried away, I suppose, by tho birds. It 
vas the body of a pawn,” or debtor. He, dying in debt, the body, according to 
tho law of the country, was refused buriel until somo friends shiould make satisfaction 
to the creditor. ‘This pawn system is most destructive to the independence and 
advancement. in civilisation of these people. It is not an uncommon thing for a 
parent to pawn bis child, or © man to pawn himself to a rich neighbour in order to 
obtain a sum of money to gratify himself for a moment. ‘The creditor puts on an 
enormous interest, which requires the services of the pawn to pay, while the principal 
remains undiminished. If he have no friends to pay the debt for him he dies a 
pawn, and his children take his place of hondage. Should he be destitute of both 
friends and children, his body is denied a grave, and is exposed in the way mentioned. 
Ta consequence of this law the number of free persons ix small. 

13.6.45.—Okenita, one of the headmen, appeared to be fully alive to the ruinous 
character (of the customs for the dead) and to be very desirous that they should be 
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Abolished. ‘They are the cause of more than one half of the domestio slavery and 
pawns in the country, A man who unfortunately loses any member of his family 
must make au expensive custom,” which consists chiefly in drinking rum and firing 
muskets. If he is a poor man there is seldom any other resource but to pawn himself 
a. 

Badagry. 18.546.—In the evening we crossed the lagoon [from Ajido] to 
the extonsivo salt mavufactory. Scattered over the beach, about a mile in 
length, aro a great number of wicker baskets of circular form, abont three feet in 
diameter and the same in height, having in the bottom » pipe leading into « large 
earthenware pot sunk into the ground near the wickerwork, ‘The baskets sre all 
filled with sand, salt water is taken from the ocean and poured on the sand, through 
which it soaks and finds its way to tho pipe, and through that into the pot. It is 
then taken up and thrown into large reservoirs sunk in the ground and plastered 
with clay, whenco it is taken und boiled in pots till the whole is evaporated, ‘The 
pots are heated by a large stove formed of the same kind of clay. 

4.6.47—In this country, where the art of writing is unknown, when a ebi 
sonds n messenger he gives him some token, generally « superior stick, to suthent 
cate his mossage, without which no attention will be paid to him. 

Custos of the Fantis bearing some resemblance to thore of the Jews and 
other Eastern nations of antiquity —On the eighth day after tho birth of « child the 
family assemble and givo it a name (Luke i, 59, ii, 21). ‘Tho name is frequently 
expressive of some quality which the friends wish the child may possess, or is 
memorial of some circumstance connected with his birth (Genesis xxxv. 16-18). It 
is not uncommon to give the child the name of God, connected with some other 
word, similar to the Hebrew practice. 

‘N.B.—Tho foregoing extracts have beon takon from the diary of a late great 
uncle of mine without any alteration or comment, although many of tho facts ore 
now well known, for any anthropological value these notes may possess will consist 
in showing the conditions as they existed nearly seventy years ago. 

‘A. J. N. TREMEARNE. 























Australia, Brown, 
‘The Distribution of Native Tribes in Part of Western Australia, vt] 
By A. B. Brown, 

‘The accompanying map shows the distribution of « number of nativo tribes of 
Westorn Australia, ‘The information on which the map is based was obtained by 
myself during trip through this part of Australia in 1911, as Anthony Wilkin 
Student in Ethnology. ‘The exact position of the more inland tribes is open to 
somo doubt as I was unable to penetrate so far into the interior owing to the 
drought from which the conntry was suffering at the time of my expe Tho 
Droken line on the map marks the division betweon the tribes practising cireumeision 
and subincision to the east, and those to the west which do not practise thi 

Bibliography. —Some of the this part of Australia have been referred 
to in the following works :— 

(1) Clement (B.), Ethnagraphical Notes on the Western Australian Aborigines; 
with a descriptive catalogue of Ethnographical Objects from Western Austratia, by 
J.D. E. Schmelz; Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographic, Bani XVI, Heft T 
& II, 1903; pp. 1 to 29, with plates II to V. 

‘The information in the article of Dr. Clement is quite unreliable and contains 
numerous examples of carelessness and inaccuracy. 

(2) Curr (B. M.), The Australian Race. Melbourne, 1886, Vol. 1.5 pp. 288 
et seq. 
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(8) Withnell (J. G.), The Customs and Traditions of the Aboriginal Natives 
of North-Western Australia. Roebourne, 1901 ; pp. 37. 

A small pamphlet dealing chiefly with the Kariora and Injibandi tribes. ‘The 
information given is accurate but unfortunately scanty. 

(4) “Yabaroo," Aborigines of North-West Australia. A Vocabulary, &e, Perth, 


1899; pp. 15. 





Last or THe Taines. 

Barlov-—Occupies part of the Fortescue River. ‘The name is spelled Balgu 
by Clement, Pulyoe by Withnell, and Balgoo by * Yabaroo.” 

Batoxé.—On the lower portion of the Minilya and Lyndon Rivers, Biong i 
“Yabaroo.” 

Brxtovrs.—On the north side of the Ashburton River about Duck Creek. 
Binnigora in  Yabaroo.” 

Bupuxa or Burpuxa—On the Henry River (w tributary of the Ashburton) 
‘and the upper portion of the Lyndon River, Poordoona in * Yabaroo,” 

Cuvrowo—On the Harley River, a tributary of the Ashburton, Chooraroo in 
“ Yabaroo, 

Twanoa—On the Oakover River. 

Ixa-woxoa.—On the Ashburton River above the Churoro, 

IxGanDA.—On the coast between the Gascoyne and the Wooramel Rivers. Curr, 
rge 306, gives the name ax Jnparra, the “p” boing probably a misprint for * g.” 
The name is pronounced Jngarda or Ingara by tho natives themselves. On 
pages 802 to 805 Curr speaks of a tribe which he calls Kakarakala, and describes 
it aw extending “from North-west Capo to thirty miles south of ‘the Gascoyne 
River.” I was myself unable to find any meaning for the word Kakarahala, ‘Tho 
territory mentioned actually contains four tribes, the Talainji, Baiong, Maia, and 
Angarda, ‘Tho vocabulary given by Curr is from the Ingarda ln 

Ensiaxvt—Occupies what is known as tho Tableland and part of the Fortosene 
valley. Tho name is spelled Zngibandi by Clement and Vingiebandie by Withnell. 
‘Tho more easterly part of the Tnjibandi tribo call themselves Kérama or Korama 
and are so spoken of by the Binigura who adjoin them. ‘They say, however, that 
they are also Zijibandi and they are so called by the Ngaluma tribe. 1 am 
uncertain whether the Iyjibandi should be regarded as one tribe divided into two 
parts or as two tribes, ‘The dialect of the Knstem Jyjibandi differs from that of 
the Kérama in the wost, but there are often differences of dialect in the same tribe. 

Tiwat1.—To the east of the Buduns 

Kanrera—On tho const at the mouths of the Yule and 1 
Clement ives Kaierra, Withnoll Kyreara, aud “Yabaroo” Karriarra, 

Mata—Botwoon the Gascoyne River and the Minilya River. Given by 
“Yabaroo” as Miah. 

Mixaxxa—On the shores of Shark’s Bay. ‘The name given is that applied to 
the tribe by the Ingarda, Curr, Vol. 1, p. 806, mentions the tribe and gives the 
name as Majanna, 

Maxpupuenna—At the month of the Forteseue River and the Robe River. 
Maratunia in Clement. Mardathoni in “ Yabaroo.” 

Niocit or Nyiwiz.—On the Shaw and Coongan Rivers, Gnamo in Clement 
and Namel in Withuell. 

Naxpa—On the coast near Northampton. 

NiwoAuip’.—At the south end of the Ninety-mile beach, 

Noata—At the mouth of the Ashburton River. ‘They are called Noanamaronga 
by the Mardudhunera tribe, Given by “Yabaroo” as two tribes Novella and 
Nooanamaronga. 
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Neapart.—Near the head of the Fortescue River. 

NGata-won@a.—Near the head of the Ashburton River. 

Neatowa.—On the coast around Rocbourne. ‘The tribe is described as the 
Nickol Bay tribe by Cur, Vol. 1, pp. 296 to 803, the brief account there given 
being by Mr. A. K. Richardson, ‘The name is spelled Gnalluma by Clement, Gna- 
louma by Withuell and Gnalooma by “Yabaroo.” 
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No4uia.—At the mouth of the De Grey River. In Curr, Vol. J, pp. 287 to 
293, tho tribe is described by Mr. Charles Harper, who spells the name Ngurla or 
Ngirla, ‘The name is given as Gnalla by “Yabaroo.” 

Paxsiws.—On the south of the Fortescue River. 
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‘Taranya1.—On the const at north-west cape and inland on to the Ashburton 
River, “Yabaroo” gives Zalanjec. 

Taroart.—On the lower portion of the Lyons River and on the upper portion 
of the Minilya River. “Yabaroo” gives Tarkarri. 

Taraupr.—At the head of the Oakover River. 

‘Texwa—On the Froderick River, a tributary of the Lyons. 

Wasent.—Near the head of the Murchison River, In the language of the tribe 
“ Waji” moans “No.” 

Wantea or Want-won@a.—On tho Lyons River. “The name is given 
Warrivonga vy “Yabaroo.” 

Wipacaxt.—On the De Grey River. Cur, Vol. I, p. 294, refers to this tribe 
by the name Weedookarry and gives vocabulary. 

Wirpivya.—In the country where the Fortescue and Ashburton Rivers take 
their rise. 

Notes—The word “wongn” menus “speech or “language.” ‘The “9” in 
Negrin resembles most nenrly the vowel in English “fur.” ‘The “t” of Bailga 

Ug” heard in English “ring.” 

















‘A as in English father. 
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Australia, Spencer : Gillen. 





Across Australia, By Baldwin Spencer and F. J, 

Macmillan & Co. 1912, 21s, net. 
‘Tho names of Spencer ani Gillon aro familiar to evory ethnologist in the world, 
‘and probably no books on ethnology have been $0 widely noticed and criticised as have 
The Native Tribes of Central Australia (1899) and The Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia (1904). A new work by those authors naturally arouses considerable 
torest und an expectation of new material for study ; but for this ethnologists must 
‘await the publication of the results of a recent expedition by Professor Baldwin 
Spencer to Northorn Australia, ‘These two volumes are not intended for serious 
students of ethnology but for a largor public, ‘The writers’ aim is to give an account 
of the physical conditions of Central Australia from south to north, its flora, fauna, 
and buman inhabitants. ‘They have incorporated the results obtained during several 
expeditions and varied journeyings, begioning with the Horn Expedition, the account of 
which was published ia 1896, We have thu i of the traverse 
‘a sort of composite image which, as it combines the experiences of different occas 
‘and seasons, gives a more faithful picture than eould be accomplished by the deserip- 
tion of asingle journey. Most ethnologists recognise that it is impossible to understand 
‘ people's mental outlook and their activities without a thorough knowledge of their 
geographical and biological conditions, Our authors have not neglected this in their 
‘earlier books, but tho present work brings out these condi 
and in faller detail. ‘The student will not find anything concerning the sociology, 
customs, and beliefs of the tribes here deseribed that was not dealt with in greater 
detail previously, but he will find scatteréd here and there odd notes about the utilisa- 
tion of plants and the catching of animals which will probably be new to him; sueb, 
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for example, as the method of digging ont the honey ants which store honey in their 
‘erop until they become so enormonsly distended that the abdomen has the form of 
f spherical bag, or the finding of sestivating frogs who have puffed themselves out 
water which is so pure and fresh that the natives take advantage of this supply when 
they cannot otherwise secure any. It will be noticed that a more definite and emphatic 
assertion is made that the whole affair respecting the Kurdaiteha is a perfect myth, 
Dut yot the natives implicitly believe in it; the feather shoes “ure certainly never 
 gsed for walking porposes, and the only use to which they are apparently put ix 
% that of carrying small objects . . . which objects must themselves be carefully 
+ concealed from sight.” ‘There aro 865 figures, seven coloured plates, and two maps, 
all of these, except ten figures and three plates, which are borrowed from the publications 
of the Hom Expedition and a few figures of scenery, do. aud one map, are reprinted 
from the two earlier volumes, As this is a narrative of travel and a recorl of 
information that has been gathered at first hand our authors have not entered into 
discussions or attempted to reconcile their observations with those of other workers. 
A. C. HADDON. 











Biology. Rignano. 
The Inheritance of Acquired Characters, Bugonio Riguavo, The Open 7 
Conrt Publishing Company, Chicago, 

‘Tho author, who has’ had the trainiog of an engineer, approaches biological 
problems from the staudpoint of the physicist, pointing ont that an understanding of 
the nature of life must be reduced to a comparison of vital phenomena with some 
physico-chemical model already knowu, He considers that the fundamental biogenetic 
law of Hacckel, that the development of tho individual is a rapid resumé of the 
dovelopinent of the species, suggests the idea of a continuous action oxerted by the 
germ substance upon the soma throughout the whole of development. ‘he various 
hypotheses concerning the nature of tho germinal substance and the developmental 
rocoss are considered and classified. ‘The germinal substance may consist of homo- 
‘geneous or heterogeneous material, s special case under the latter being the view that 
it fs composed of prefor germs, ‘The dovelopmental process may be regarded as 
epigenetic with or without preformistie germs, or evolution with preformistic germs, 
jue, proformation proper. 
iders that the actual independence in variation and inheritance 
us and particular charneters of all the rest of the organism ean be explained 
dy a homogencovs germinal substance nor by m heterogeneous germ substance 
ld become active from the first moment of 
ovelopmont. ‘The theory of preformistic germs is rejected, aud the explanation of 
particular inhoritanee is sought in a heterogeneous germ substance whose coustituent 
parts, instead of entering into action from the first moment of development, become 
active successively from the commencement to the end of that period. E. R 
affirms that although no fact or argument is capable by itself alone of affording an 
irrefutable and unconditional proof, either direct or indirect, of the inheritance of 
noquired characters, the sum total of the facts and arguments which are favourable 
ity that one is justified in believing the Lamarekian principle is 
correct. A critical summary of the theories of development leads hitn to conclude 
that there are three fundamental conditions : (1) All the manifold variations in the 
most difforont parts of the organism are to be ascribed to specific alterations of u 
single form of energy. (2) ‘The determinative influence which the germ substance in 
its totality exorts upon the soma must persist thronghout the whole of ontogeny up 
to the adult condition, the germinal substance remaining in a continual state of recip- 
yoeal action and reaction with the soma, (3) ‘The influence thus exerted by the 
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soma must be reversible, that is, the germ substanee anust be influenced in such a 
way that it can call forth again at the different points of the soma of the new 
organism the samo somatic conditions by which the germ substance itself wus 
influenced in the parent organism. 

Ho uses the analogy of the electric accumulator, and puts forward the hypothesis 
that the formative ageut is nervons activity. Every nervous current flowing through 
4 nucleus deposits in it a vory small mass of substance, and xo constitutes an elemen 
tary nervous accumulator. ‘This at a Inter stage, when again in similar conditions of 
environment, can reproduce the same specifie current by which it was produced. 
‘Tho nuclei in the germinal substance thus are conceived in playing the parts of w 
complex accumulator. ‘The result of series of complex dynamic systems, is laid 
down, and later once again converted in due order from a static to a dynamic form. 
In a chapter dealing with analogies from the phouograph and telephone, the author 
shows how such a conception of a uervons accumulator, formed and deposited by 
the same specific current it can afterwanls restore, meets two of the foregoing 
postulates, while the third is met by assuming a covtinuows action of the germ 
plasm throughout ontogeny by the stondy activation of successive specific potential 
elements. 

Jn a final chapter the same hypothesis is applicd to explain the phenomena of 
memory and affective tendencies. ‘The hypothesis is attractive, aud will well repay 
ious consideration, and perhaps elaboration, by those biologists with the req 
oxperience of electric phenomena. 
































Greek Epic. Murray. 

The ive of the Greek Epic: ‘bing a Course of Lectures delivered at 
Harvard University, by Gilbert Murray. Socond edition, revised and enlarged. 
Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1911. Pp, 868. 22 x 14 em, Prico 7s, 6d. 

A book dealing the origin of the Grock Epic does not ordinarily come 
n the scope of anthropological studies. ‘The present work, howover, dosorves 
as a good example of the now spirit which animates classical studies at our 
Universities, in which the ovidenco from race and its environment forms the basis 
on which a literary problem is investigated. We have here av admirable account 
of the prehistoric migrations in the Eastern Mediterranean, and of the complications 
‘of races resulting from tho intrusion of the Northern peoples upon the Pelasgic 
ceulture, ‘This rosulted in the wreck of tho old tribal organisation, and in the 
displacement of ancient forms of belief, such as those connected with the Korai or 
Earth Maidens, who reprosent the matrilinear stage. ‘The chapters dealing with the 
growth of the Saga literature, where the Homeric Epic is contrasted with the 
Hebrew Pontatouch, the account of human sacrifice, of tho arms and tacties of 
the Trojan war, of the laws of marriage, including the bride-price and the dowry, 
‘nd the arrangement of tho Homorio house, are all excellent, and throw much new 
light on early Greek culture. Professor Mnrray upholds the view that the transition 
from burial to cremation was the result of the migrations of northern races from a 
region where the abundance of wood led to the custom of burning the corpse, while 
the impossibility of protecting the graves of the honoured dead in the country which 
they had abandoned contributed to establish the practice. ‘The book is admirably 
written, is full of new views on a well-worn subject, and may be warmly commended 
fas un admirable account of primitive culture in the Mediterranean region. 


W. CROOKE, 
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Hausa Folklore. Edgar. 
Litafi na Tatsuniyoyi na Hansa, By Major F. Edgar, Bl. FRCS. OQ 

Political Service, Northern Nigeria. Belfast: W. Erskine Mayne, 1911, Two 

vols. Prico 10s. 6d. each net. 

‘Dhis book is the work of an official who has mado a very careful study of 
Hansa, whieh, being the lingua franca of West Africa, is of great importance to all 
officials there. It consixts of two volumes of fables and writings (those in the first 
having been collected by Major Burdon) which will be of great value to students of 
the language. ‘The tales, &e., in the first volume are annotated (and we could wish 
that the notes were twice as numerous). but those in the second are not, aud this, 
we think, is great mistake, for much valuable information concerning the customs 
und superstitions of the people could have beon imparted, ‘The second volume, there 
fore, will be of use only to more advanced students of Hausa, and even they will 
hot derive as much bonefit from it as they will from the first, It is to be hoped 
that Major Edgar will give us one day a translation of the matorial in both volumes, 
‘and that he will supply full ethnological as well as linguistic note 

Still, one will readily admit that even as they stand the volumes must hve cost 
tho author an immense amount of time and patience, and, considering that most of 
the work was dono in West Africa, he is entitled to great praise for his persevernnee. 
Major Edgar bas his own system of spelling, and it is somewhat difficult: to recognise 
in Barno the name of the country of Born, but no satisfactory method bas been 
decided as yet, and, at any rate, ho shows that the peculiar renderings were not 
adopted withont consideration on his part. 

‘Most of tho stories aro interesting, mauy are very clever, for the Hansa always 
appreeintes a quick wit. In some a similarity to English talos oan be traced. As 
fin instance of this wo may quote the account of the jackal (or man in a variant) 
who owed money to the hon, wild eat, dog, byena, and lion, and asked the creditors 
to come one morning and receive payment. ‘The hen came first, and while she was 
thoro the wild cat arrived, and the juckal said “There is your payment” (for pay 
ment is often made in kind in Northen Nigeria). But the wild cat was onught 
tarn by the dog, and so the game went on, the jackal himself killing the lion in 
the end, aod so avoiding payment altogether, 

Some tales, again, resemble the folklore of other countries, and as an example 
of these may bo mentioned the account of the girl who was flecing from a creeping 
gourd. Although several champions offered to protect her, all retracted the offer at 
tho critical moment ; bat at last the hedgehog was brave enough to fight the gourd 
and conquer. 

‘hore are many proverbs and riddles given, as well as fables and scraps of 
history, but spaco will not permit to mention them further. We can heartily recom- 
mend the work to all Hansa students, and we say again that we hope that Major 
Bigar will give us some day fully annotated translations, a task for which he is 
‘well qualified. AGN. T. 
























































Africa, West. Orr. 
he Making of Northern Nigeria. By Captain C. W.J. Orr, RA, Londons BO 
Macmillan & Co. 1911. Pp. 306 +x, and four maps. 
"This book has been written by an officer well qualified for bis task, and it should 
‘be very useful to those who require an accurate account of the administration of the 
country. ‘The stories of the early exploration contain nothing new, and the ethnological 
‘element is almost negligible—in fact no claim is made to any value in that rospeot— 
‘ut the chapters on courts, administration, and religion and education are well worth 
ious notice of the student of anthropology. 
C49] 
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Captain Orr thinks that “it is time the fallacy as regards the laziness of the 
“ African native were dofinitely abandoned.” He totally disagroes with those writors 
who state that the native will not work except under compulsion ; he tells us that 
incentive is all-that is required. But is it? It was found that the higher wages 
under British administration made Inbour more scarce instead of more plentifa 

the worker coitld earn his holiday sooner, and stay longer away. 

Bis views on the question of slavery are, as we should expect, very sonnd, and 
he gives good reasons for Sir Frederick Lugard's policy, that of giving all slaves the 
opportunity of going free (but not compelling them to do so), and the immodinto 
suppression of slave-desling. 

In fact a great part of the book is occupied with praise of the wonderful energy 
of the first High Commissioner, and certainly no one who has served under him will 
disagree with the author. ‘The appointment of Sir Frederick Lugard to the governor- 
ship of the whole of the Nigorias gives us grent hopes for the encouragement of 
anthropology there, for he takes a great intorest in tho subject, especially in the native 
languages. “Probably nowhere in Afrien— possibly nowhere in the world —can be 
“found such a variety of tribes, or such diversity of languages,” go it is ovident that a 
now civil department devoted entirely to the different branches of anthropology would 
bbe of gront use to the officials, As the author says, ‘Tho more knowledge that can 
“be gained of the people, of their language, their hubits, their thoughts, and their 
“ jaeals before introducing new methods the better will it be for the country.” 

AIN. T. 

































Morocco: Religion. Mauchamp. 

La Sorcellerie au Maroc. Par Emile Mauchamp. Euvro Posthume, pré- 8 
e6dée Wane Etude documentairo sur Vanteur ot 'couvre par Jules Bois, Paris 
Dorbon Ainé, N.D. [1911]. 

‘The author of this book was a young medical man engaged in tho double work 
of the practice of his profession and anthropological investigations in Morocco. He 
‘was unfortunate enough to inour the hate of powerful opponents, foreign (it is snid) 
as well as native, ‘The result was a riot, in tho course of which he was murdered 
on the 19th March, 1907. After the riot was over his papers, tora to pieces and 
scattered about, were gathered and sont home to his sorrowing parents. His father 
with pious care examined thom, pieced them together, copied thom; and the result 
is a valuable, although fragmontary, contribution to our knowledge of the beliefs and 
‘customs of a country which, after long resistance, has at length passod under the civil 
ig influence of Europe. It supplements in important respects M. Doutté's admirable 
book on Magie et Religion de 'Afrique du Nord. 

In the introduction the author draws a torrible picturo of the condition of the 
people and their debasing superstitions. Ho suggests involution rather than evolutio 
of their mentality, ‘The nominal religion is Islam. ‘The real beliof, we are told, 
becomes ever more and more idolatry, paganism, unconscious polytheism, fetishism, 
‘The dead are worshipped as gods ; the dovils who swarm about humunity are iuvoked ; 
confidence in the miraculous powers of certain springs abounds; sorcery in all its 
forms is elevated to the rank of science; and all are mado to subservo the lowest, 
most sensual, and most degrading ends. Looked at coldly through the glasses of the 
student of human superstitions this condition of socioty is interesting, oven attractive, 
But from one whose desire is to elevate rather than simply to observe humanity, it 
evokes a missionary fervour of denunciation, like that to which we are accustomed in 
the writings and speeches of the pioneers of the Gospel among the South Sea Islanders 
or the Zulus. 
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‘The body of the work consists of the author's notes on a great variety of subjects, 
cevincing an intimate acquaintance with many sides of the life of the people, Special 
sections are devoted to the demonology and magical practices, a large number of 
magical recipes are given. Sorcery is regarded as a distinct and rival religion. In 
practice itis cither defensive or aggressive, and much use is made of poison. ‘The 
details amply justify the general de ‘of the introduction. ‘They show the 
population sunk in a condition of barbarism, compared with which many savages may 
fairly bo described as civilised. ‘ 

‘Tho author did not Jive to put his notes into shape, or to give them a philoso- 
phical framework that wonld euablo his work to compete with M. Doutté's more 
important investigations. But he has related many particulars that will be of use to 
students. ‘The repulsive nature of a number of them will not deter those who are 
‘anxious to probe to the causes and to follow the ramifications of the influence of 
witeheraft, ‘They will find its essential characteristics the samo as elsewhere, and 
its manifestations aro ouly subject to variations due chiefly to the differenco of environ- 
ment, ‘The materials for the work seem to have beon gathered chiefly at Marrakes 
But what is true of Marrakesh is doubtless true of the more sedentary part of the 
population of the whole country. ‘Tho influence of many races is traceable in the 
Deliefs and especially in the practicos hero recorded—not the least that of the Negro 
slaves. ‘Tho book ought to have a special valne for European administrators amoog 
all the populations of North and West Africa. B, SIDNEY HARTLAND. 


























Central America: Arch@ology. MacCurdy. 
‘A Study of Chiriqui Antiquities. By Dr. G. Grant MacCurdy. 82 

‘Tho region known by the name of the grent volcano of Chirigui has been 
fortnnate in attracting students of its art and archiwology so patient and painstoking 
as Dr. W. H, Holmes, Mr. ©. V. Hartman, and Dr. G. G, MncCurdy, ‘The present 
Yolume is an intensive study which supplements in the most valuable way MM 
Hartman's two works on the archwology of Costa Ries, The first of the Intter 
(Stookholm, 1901) deseribed » long series of graves excavated with great care by 
the suthor, and the finds from each, profusely illustrated with plates, many of them 
jn colours. ‘The second (Pittsburg, 1907) is devoted to the Nicoya district, with fine 

trations of the sculptured metates, celts, and amulets, chiefly from tho Velasco 
collections which he obtained there for the Carnegie Institute, Dr. MacCurdy now 
gives us 400 figures in tho toxt, and forty-nine plates, most of them with from six 
fo ten figures, and some in colours (including the splendid vaso represented in the 
frontispiece), from the collection made by the late Professor Marsh, in the Jthnological 
Museum of Yale University. ‘The remarkable nature of this ancient culture can, 
therefore, be fully appreciated. 

Dr. MaoCurdy’s work is very thorough, boginning with a sketch of the history 
‘of the conntry and people, followed by an account of the various objects of stone, such 
fs arrow and spear points, celts, metates, stools, &e. ‘The main portion of the book 
is occupied by careful description of tho different kinds of pottery, each type being 
lly illustrated, and analysed as to methods of technique and meanings of decoration, 
is must have needed a vast amount of research and compat 





















n 
into minutie which add much to the value, Dr. Holmes's nomenclature i 
in classifying different types with one or two additions. Some of the vases of the 





Chocolate Tncised group, and the Scarified group resemble in shape and appearance 
a type of an i ‘The former group is well represented in the 
‘Mnseum at 8, José, Costa Rica. 
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‘The Lost Colour and Alligator groups have especial artistic merit. The discovery 
of the real procoss of the former is due to Mr. C. V. Hartman, although Dr, Holmes's 
guess was not far from it. In Salvador, at the Aztec village of Izaleo, he observed 
in 1896 a method of omamenting calabashes. The design was traced with a paint 
rush dipped in finid beeswax. ‘The vessel was then covered with a black adhesive 
solution consisting of sugar or honey, powdered charcoal, and the pod of a leguminous 
lant. Finally it was immersed in hot water which melted the wax of the design so 
‘that the original ground showed light on tho black coating. ‘The designs on the 
Alligator group belong to the same onler ax those found in connexion with the 
dragon or serpent, up ani down the Americas, in Japan, and Enstem Avia, ‘The 
Polychrome group represents the highest achiovements of the artists, ‘The ancient 
Chiriquian proved himself master of the brush in. three distinet methods :—(1) The 
production of the figures by direct application of delineating colours ; (2) the lost 
colour process ; and (8) by “sparing” the figure out of the ground, 

‘Nearly fifty illustrations of bird and animal pottery whistles are given, exch with 
the notes produced by it, usually three. ‘The gold objects are fully treated, especially 
the figures of the alligator-god, and the whole work will be most valuable as a book 
of reference, ‘The question of the relutive age of the typos of pottery is not. treated. 

A.C, B. 





























Folklore. ‘Wentz. 
The Fairy Faith in Celtio Countries, By W. Y. Evans Wentz, M.A., 83 

Stanford University, California, U.8.A.; Doctenr-ds-Lettres, University of 
Rennes, Brittany ; B.Se., Jesus College, Oxon. 

_ An attempt to prove scientifically the objective existence of the Celtio Fairies 

is “w largo order.” It. involves, as the author sees, “the oxistence of such 
“invisible intelligences as gods, genil, daemons, all kinds of true fairies (including 
“ brownies, Robin Goodfellows, leprechauns, and’ the rest], and disembodied men,” as 
well as the reality of domonineal possession. ‘Tho weak, hositating, and tentative 
conclusions of a few of the distinguished fic mon who have indulged in payehieal 
research are invoked as adequate to sustain the weight of his argument, with all its 
consequences, He has travelled through Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Cornwall, Brittany 
and the Isle of Man in search of stories of fairies. For this he is to be commended ; 
but he has added very little to our previous stock. He has added nothing whatever 
to our knowledge that the belief in fairies continues to obsoss communities of ponsants 
and a few, but very few, better educated persons. He hopes “that this book will 
« hotp to lessen the marked deficiency of recorded testimony concerning fairy beings 
“ and fairy phenomens observed by reliable porcipionts.” It is a pious hope, Not 
ono of these pereipients has boon submittod to any critical tests; and the state 
‘ments so pompously headed, “Testimony” of so-and-so nro either general reports 
of belief current in various districts, or tales of what happened tv someone else. 
In a fow cases where the witness claimed to have seen or heard anything it was 
fat a distance of years, and it does not appear that any attempt was made to sift 
the evidence. 

‘The author is enthusiastic—and he is young. EB, SIDNEY HARTLAND. 









































ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 
Tr is with great regret that we have to announce the death of Andrew 84 
Lang, 80 often contributor to this journal, An obituary notice will appear 
shortly. 








Printed by Rrtx aNp Sporrsswoone, Lp, His Majesty's Printers, ast Harding Street, .C, 


ANDREW LANG. 
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Obituary: Lang. With Plate K, Marett, 
Andrew Lang, MA D.Litt, F.BA Born stat March 1046; dled BD 
20th July 1912. By R. R. Marett. 

It anyone were called upon to mention a round half-n-dozen of the great 
anthropologists of this country, he would surely place the name of Androw Lang 
somewhere in his list. Yet he might well at the samo time harbour an uneasy feeli 
that there was somethiog wrong with the classification—that the greatness of Lang 
did not lie precisely here, since in essonce he was rather a great writer; and hence 
‘ great anthropologist as it were by accident. But such a view of his status ns an 
anthropologist will hardly bear examination. Tt is true that Androw Lang's caroer 
‘was that of the detached, unofficial, unendowed man of letters, n knight-errant of the 
pon, It is true that in this capacity he dealt with all sorts of subjects, touching no 
‘one of them without striking fire from it, But it is also true that, when he wrote 
‘about anthropology, he put his whole heart into the business. He was not merely 
versatile in the senso that he could got up a case in a hurry, as a barrister has to 
do, #0 a8 to score a momentary success. He was rather many-souled, He 
oxtmordinary gift for identifying himself with this aud that interost in t 
for the time being he was master of the matter in hand, becanse so completely master 
of himself, of his mobilised and concentrated powers. His air of carelessness was n 
harmless pose. Ho put the best of himself into whatever he was about, a clear proof 
boing that he experiencod that joy in his work which is the suprome reward of 
sincerity. 

How he came first to dovelop a passion for anthropology is an obsenro point 
Which his biographer must one day seek to make clear. Robertson 81 
the famous ninth edition of the Eneyolopadia Britannica, ad an 
right man, and doubtless of his personal experionce—had the two of them, I wonder, 
forogathered at the house of J. F. MoLennan?—know Lang to bo well enough 
‘equipped to stand up against the “philological” school of comparative mythologists, 
lod by Max Miller, and smash it. ‘This Lang duly did, His article “Mythology 
—which bas boon soparately publi tion—won him great fame. 
Tn a way thore was nothing very ‘Tylor's views on the subject, 
which Lang merely drives home, bad been before the public for more than a decade. 
It is plain, however—and was a condition of the complote success of his article, or 
rather pampblet—that the author movos quite frecly within his subject, and hhas 
complete command: over the available evidence. ‘Thus, on the strength of thoso solid 
studies which wo may discover at the bick of this piece of work, it was easy for 
‘him to go on to publish Custom and Myth in the same year (1884), and, three years 
later, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ‘Che former, if slight and occasional in form, 
contains some of his best work, and will always rank asa literary masterpiece. ‘The 
latter is an elaborate and important contribution to science. Whilst adhering broadly 
to the Tylorian tradition, Lang pushes further into the field of folklore than ever did 
his master, Indeed, it is on this side of anthropology that perbaps his chief strength 
lies, his classical scholarship helping him greatly here. He likewise makes more than 
ever Tylor did of the part playod by magic in primitive life; and we may note that 
he avoids that rigid distinction between magic and religion beloved of the theorists 
against which all the facts ery aloud, even permitting himself to say that the savage 
“prays chiefly by dint of magic. 

‘Now, this was a work that deserved to be crowned by all the academies of 
Europe. “At the moment of its publication Lang was a little past forty and already 
in the fulness of his powers. ‘This was the time, then, had it been possible, for 
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society to catch and bridle him and tum him into an anthropologist by profession. 
But the endowment of anthropology had herdly begin in those days, if indeod it 
‘ean be said to have began now. Besides, a man so witty as Laug was not likely 
to be regarded by the British public as a serious perso 

‘As it was, this first period of Lang's anthropological activity eame to an ond 
without any reward, save the respect of the fow who kuew and cared about anthro- 
pology, aud without any change in his rather punishing and precarious mode of 
earning 1 living 

For tho next ten years, it would seem, he was too busy with other things to 
pay much attention to scientific theory. When at length his second period of activity 
opens, it is with The Making of Religion —a book which wp to the present time 
occupies a most ambiguous position in anthropological literature, Falling into some- 
what disconnected halves, it made two points, each of which involved a certain 
measure of scepticism in reganl to the all-sufficiency of the reigning doctrine of the 
day, the ‘Tylorinn animism, On the one hand, savages have their sharo of the 
experiences Which psychical research records; on the other hand, they may believe 
in high gods even if their culture be otherwise low, Both points were mado in his 
carlier work, but they had passed unnoticed, ‘He now emphasised them to the point 
of exaggoration, Scientific orthodoxy was shocked, and babbled of spivitualists and 
missionaries. Lang, howover, was within his rights as a disinterested critic of 
received opivions. He certainly was not writing in the interost of some other 
orthodoxy, and cannot be held responsible for the tum which some of his diseiples 
would give to this idea of a primitive enlightenment. 

‘Afterwards in quick succession came other books, Magic and Religion, Social 
Origins, aud The Seoret of the Totem, All betray in style and logio « certain hurry ; 
thongh ‘tho last work, an ambitious attempt at synthesis, was founded on a careful 
digest of the evidence relating to that thorny subject, the social organisation of tho 
‘Anatralians ; a digest, however, which, it would seem, was in part prepared for him by 
‘other hands. Be this as it may, and however pressod for time he may have been, 
thoro ean be no doubt that Lang bad somehow managed to make himself thoroughly 
conversant with this group of problems which have the first claim on the attention of 
tho student of social anthropology. Up to the time of his death, as his vigorous dis- 
cussion with Mr, Goldenweisor recently showed, he managed to keep the complicated 
facts in all their detail before his mind, How he did so, amid all the bustle and 
stress of his literary life, must always romain a mystery to lesser men. 

Ju this short sketch ‘it has been impossible to do more than glance at some of his 
major writings. Yet, in order to appreciate his work at its full value, his innumerable 
‘contributions to periodical literature must likewise be taken into account. Indeed, his 
nique gift lay in his power of treating anthropology as an everyday topic belonging to 
general culture, He was clever in constructive theory, Wrilliaut in dialectics ; but 
porhaps his chief title to fame is that bo taught the world that the humanities are not 
lion to the science of man, nay, that it is the common root and parent of them all, 

R.R. MARETT, 

































































‘Madagascar : Folklore. Jones. 

tfaralahy and the Biby Kotra.Kotra, By Neville Jones. 86 

nee upon a time there was a king named Randriambohaka, who lived in 
theZmiddle of the world, and he had seven sons, the youngest of whom was called 
Tfaralahy. ‘These sons were not very industrious young men and spent most of their 
time in idling about their father's court and in making themselves a general nuisance 
to everybody, especially to their old fathor, who, though a very pationt man, at Inst 
Vecame quite exasperated, 60 he sail to then — 
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“Go out into the world and bring mo back cattle and wealth, or T will no longer 
‘own you as my sons. Prove yourselves men of valour or I will disown you.” 

So the seven young men sot ont, and, ax six of them didn’t want to be bothered 
with having to earry out their father's behests, they hit upon-a plan of deceiving 
him and so ensuring for themselves a continuation of their idle way of living. ‘They 
took Tiaralaby to a lonely desert place where he could get no food and left him there 
to dio, and then returned home to their father, whom they addressed thus :— 

«Behold, oh our father, the result of sonding us, your sous, out into the worll— 
Ifaralaby, our brother, is dead of the hardships of the road but a fow days’ journey 
from here. Consider, how that if we had gone on, we shoul probably all have died, 
and you would have had no son to sieceed you.” 

"Pheroupon the king wept bitterly, ordered the court into mourning, and said that 

six surviving sous had done quite right in returning, 
Haralaby, however, was not by any means dend, In fact he was racking his 
Drain how best to carry ont his father’s instructions. He subsisted npon wild plants 
and altogether showed such a disposition to remain alive, that before he bad been 
many weeks alone, he had become bigger and stronger and still more anxious to 
achieve his purpose, 

Now it chanced one day that a strange man-eating animal called the Biby 
Kotra-Kotea found him and made an early resolution to make m meal off Ifaralaby, 
who, from the aspect of his visitor, was shrowdly couscious that he had evil designs 
on him. * . 

“Tfaralahy,” said the Biby, “come home with me and I will make you « rich 
man and give you all you desire.” 

“Ha, he,” said Ifaralahy to himself, “here's my chance, perbaps,” so he readily 
consented to go to the Biby Kotra-Kotra's home with him. 

Off they went, farulahy in front aud the Biby Kotra-Kotra behind, licking his 
chops at the thought of the meal before him, until they came to broad rice marshy 
‘on the other side of which was tho Biby Kotra-Kotra’s house. 

Go along,” said the Biby. 

“No,” said Tfaralhy, “you go first because you alone know the dry places 
the marsh and I will follow you.” 

“ What if T slip,” said the Biby, “will you pull mo out?” 

“OF course, most certainly and unquestionably,” replied his companion, and so 
iby Kotra-Kotra, boing thus assured, walked on ahead, 

hoy had not, however, gone very far before he slipped and began to sink into 
the mud until nothing but his head was visibl 

“Oh dear! Oh dear! Whatever shall I do?” said the poor Biby. And 
Ifaralaby, instead of pulling him out as he had promised, just gave him a push and 
‘sont him right under. So the Biby Kotra-Kotra died. 

Ifaralaby still went ou, picking his steps carofully across the swamp until at last 
he arrived a¢ the Biby Kotra-Kotra’s house, 

“Doos anyone live here ?” said he to a little slave he sew there, 

“Yes,” she replied; “the Biby Kotra-Kotra’s mother.” 

So Ifaralahy, having told the slave that he would assuredly kill her if sho 
betrayed him, went inside. 

“Good evening, mother,” said he. 

“Who is there ?” she replied, for she was quite blind and somewhat hard of 
hearing. 

“Te is I, your son, the Bibj Kotra-Kotra,” said Ifaralahy. 

“Aro you really the Biby Kotra-Kotra ?” 

“Of course I am, Who else should I be?” 
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“Nothing,” quoth she; “only I thought I smelt human blood, that’s all.” 

“Oh! There's no one here besides mo,” said Tfaralshy. 

Presently they had their food, and all the time the old thing kept on imagining 
she smelt blood; but Ifaralahy at last quieted all her fears by assuring her that she 
must be dreaming. 

‘When they had finished, Iferalahy said, “By the way, oh mother mine, wherever 
did I put that money of ours?” 

“What do you want with the money, my son?” 

“Only to see that it is quite safe, darliog mother.” 

“Well,” she replied, ‘if you look under the bed you will find it there.” 

So faralahy looked, and lo and behold, there was the monoy-basket full of it 
‘under the bedstead. 

Prosently Ifaralahy again broke the silence by saying :— 

“Oh, mother dear! I was wondering to-day where all our oxen were grazing 
just now.” 

“Tn the same place as usual,” she replied. “On the little tanhety* west of 
the house.” 

“Ob! ‘That's all right then,” said Ifaralaby. ‘Then he waited patiently until 
his adopted mother was fast asloep, and then he began operations, 

Having removod all the money from the house he carried it safely over to the 
marsh and then turned his attention to the oxen, and before very long was on h 
‘way back to Randriambohaka, his father, 

When he arrived near the middle of the earth and people began to recognise his 
foatures they thought it could not be Tfaralahy but his ghost, Iaralaby, howev 
had no difficulty in proving that he was alive and caused great joy in the heart 
Randriambobaka, who ponished his other sons for their wickedness and made Ifaralaby 
his hoir. Iforalahy in time became king and, of course, “lived happy ever after.” 
































N. JONES, 

Africa, West. Dayrell. 

Notes on “Nyam Tunerra,” or Oats Oradie, By J. Dayrll. AF 
‘A. short time ago whilst reading Dr, Mausfeld’s most interesting book, 








Urwald-Dokumente, 1908, I noticed on page 118 (Fig. 101, 4 and n) two examples 
of a sort of “cat's cradic.” On showing this illustration to some natives here they 
immodiatoly informed mo that the gamo was well known and quite common in the 
country, and upon giving one of the boys a long piece of string he at once proceeded 
to tie a series of these knots and explained their meanings. Shortly afterwards T 
‘came across a number of illustrations of “cat's cradle” in the January number, Vol. VI, 
1911, of Anthropos, in an article entitled Die Faden und Abnehmespiele auf Palan,” 
by Von P. Raymund 0. Cap. Palan (Siidsee), When these illustrations were shown 














to some natives of the Injor country they tied eighteen of the figures and gave me 
their names and meanings. Unfortunately having no camera this tour 1 have been 
unable to reproduce the various figures, but in order to ascertain whether a collection 
of these knots with their looal meanings is of sufficient interest to the anthropologist 
to warrant, at a future date, a further investigation, Ihave cut out the figures which 
have been actually tied in my presence and have given their native names with the 
translations against exch. 





1, Nyam fonerra fat," Meat finger one, 2. “Assn,” Aman with a bag. 
* Tanbety— the dry ground between rice fields. 
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Ngang,” Hoe, wood 
hhoe used by the Be 





18, "Mon Ekpi;" Child canoe (a small eanoe). 
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16, “yam fnnerro ekpat "Mbunge,” Meat finger 
stting stick breaet (@ man who had the 'Neibidi 
‘ign for the elepat atick tattoed on bis breast) 










17. "Mon Mukai” Young gil 


18. “Btta shu,” A touean (long hori 
14, "Nyam anne otal,” Ment man two This is identical with No, 12, c. Anthropos, 
(game played by two people). Vol. Vip. 87 
[The illustrations to this article have beon kindly lent by Pater P, W. Schmidt, 
editor of Anthropos, to whom grateful acknowledgments are due.) BE, DAYRELL, 


Jersey : Archeology. Nicolle: Sinel. 
Report on the Resumed Exploration of “La Cotte,” St. Brelade, BR 
by the Société Jersiaise. By E. Toulmin Nicolle and J. Sinel. 

‘Tho exploration of this cave-dwelling which, at the end of September 1910, 
was suspended owing to the threatening condition of the roof aud sides, was 
resumed on the 14th of August of last year. Methods having been arrived at in 
the interval for reducing the attondant danger. 

‘The samo workmen were employed as on the former occasion, and they had 
previously constructed a path lending from the top of the cliff to tho level of the 
eave, rendering access easier than by the seashore path, which was only available 
at low tide, and hazardous at that. 

‘The portion of floor, 11 fect square, which had been laid bare and explored 
last year, had been left covered hy granite blocks and clay, and stone rabble 
Drought down from the talus which forms the rear of the eave, and the men had 
‘been occupied for several days in bringing the condition of things to the stage at 
which they were when the work was suspended. 
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It will be remembered that the main hearth was on the left-hand side of the 
entrance, at some eight feet from the opening, and that it was just beyond this 
large hearth, and at a slightly higher elovation, that the most important organic 
relios were discovered, the bones being in a more coherent condition at this part 
than elsewhere, "Also, that the now classical human remains which it was our good 
fortune to unearth, were found in that spot. 

‘We had, at the suspension of the work, advanced 11 feet along the left wally 
and it was on this side, in continuation of the excavation thus made, that the work 
‘was again commenced. 

In tho contre of the cave—or at least 11 fect from the opening, and about 
7 feot from the left-hand wall, was © block of granite, 8 feet in length and 5 fect 
in ach other direction, aud of calculated weight of betwoon 14 and 15 tons 
which, at first, it was covsidered unnecessary to remove, and so the exeavation wax 
carried on between this and the loft-hand wall, and pushed back to a distance of 
26 feet from tho opening. 

Just beyond this block the wall rock receded into a hollow, and into this the 
hearth was clearly traceable, but here it sloped to a slightly highor level. 

In this hollow, again in proximity to the hearth, were found the most solid 
portions of bone. 

During a re-examination of the main floor level we were rather surprised to 
find that the lower level of the hearth did not terminate at. the large block just 
montioned, but that it continued boneath it; whilst, on the flat top of the block 
und on tho clay and stone rubble at its rear, ashes, bones, flint implements and flint 
chippinge again occurred, indicating that this great stone had fallen from the roof 
during the period of occupation, and that occupation was resumed at the higher level. 

‘As tho uso of explosives, with some hundreds of tons of granite blocks in 
‘a stato of very questionable ‘adhesion, 30 feot overhead, was not by any means 
desirable, this biock was drilled and split up by wedges, and so removed piecemeal, 

‘Tho romoval of this block greatly facilitated the subsequent work, and enabled the 
rubble at the rear to be removed with little difficulty, until the portion of level floor 
then exposed monsured 25 feot from front to back, and 18 foot from side to side. 

‘Pho samo mothod of search was maintained throughout, viz.:—As vertical 
sections of clay and stone rubble wore exposed by pick and shovel, each new 
exposure was carefully examined by several of our party, and as the fallen material 
was placed in barrows for tipping down the cliff, each shovelful was carefully 
searched, so that no relic of importance was passed over. 

‘On examining somo small portions of clay that had adhered to the reek on the 
left of tho eavo, at the spot where human tecth had been found during the previous 
oxploration, four more of these teeth were discovered, bringing the total up to 13. 

‘Tho one gront cause for regret in connection with the whole of this explora- 
tion is the decaloifying nature of the clay. Bone was abundant on every side, but 
it chiefly showed as white, unctuons, clayey matter, adhering to stoves, and in many 
parts merely as white marbling in the surrounding clay. The wonder is, not that 
‘wo obtained so few coherent bones, but that we obtained so many. 

In places where ashes had become mingled with the clay as wear the hearth, 
and had thus reduced its chemical action, a few determinable bones were obtnined. 

‘Phe discovery of bone, of flint cbippings, and flint implements, at different 
elevations, ranging up to about 10 feet above the main hearth, was at first puzzling, 
‘but it would scem clear that repeated falls of stone from the roof, and of clay from 
fa fissure therein, took place while the cave was ocenpied and that the new deposits 
terrace-like, were occupied in tum. 

‘The organic remains, other than the human teeth, brought to light during this 
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exploration consist, like the last, of the remains of animals that the cave-dweller 
hhad bronght in for food. 

‘These bones and teeth were, as on the previous occasion, forwarded by the 
Committes to the British Museum (Natural History Department), aud were kindly 
identified by Drs, Woodward and Andrews. 

They represeut, for the most part, as in the previous exploration, the woolly 
rhinoceros, two species of horse, some huge ox, probably the urus, sheep or goat, 
varions small deer, and the reindeer, but comprise one new form, viz., portions of 
skull and bases of antlers of a very Inrge deer, probably red deer. ‘These last may 
© an ordinary observer as very large for this species, but it must be remembered 
that the red doer of pleistocene ‘times was of much greater proportions than its 
modern representative, (Lydekker on Fossil Cervida.) 

‘Tho human teeth were examined by Dr. Keith, Curator of the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and pronounced by him as forming part of the same set 
discovered last year, that is, a8 belonging to the same individual. 

It is romarkable that whilst the great mass of bones and a largo proportion of 
tho teeth (notably the molars of Bos) are much decomposed, some are in perfect 
Amongst the well-preserved ones are fortunately those of homo; 
whilst a huge molar of woolly rhinoceros, the molars of reindeer, the incisors and 
canine of a largo horse, the incisors of Bos, and all the tooth of the small bovids, 
‘are quite sound, 

‘Tho relics of human industry discovered in this second exploration cousist of 
about sixty woll-fnished flint implements (disearding such flints as may possibly be 
implements, but bear no marks of socondary chipping), and a considerable numbor 
of round and oval pebbles, probably used as hammers or triturator 

Of the Aint implements secured, some are are probably fine specimens. ‘They 
are all of one typo, the “Pointe-Mousterionne” of Mortillet. It is worthy of note 
that whilst int instruments and chippings wore very plentiful near the cavo 
entrance, they became more scarce as wo proceeded inwards, and at 20 fect or so 
from the opening, they practically coased. 

This raisos a very interesting point with regard to the previous oxtousion of the 
cave outwards, and across the gorge, the exigencies of sufficient light for the work 
of imploment making boing implied. 

‘This, and some associated problems connected with the geology of the district 
{in pleistocene times, would form an interesting subject for future consideration. 

When the exploration of the hearth and of its upward extension had been 
completed to the limits already mentioned, it was deemed expedient owing to tho 
condition of the nearly vertical talus, to stop any further work in that direction, and 
to devoto attention to an examination of the strata underlying the floor in order to 
sscertain if the cave bore evidences of occupation at a still earlier period. 

A. trench five feet wide and five fect deop was therefore oponed against the loft- 
hand wall, beneath the site of the hearth, and this was continued to a distanco of 
25 feet from the opening. 

‘This trench revealed’ the following strata, viz. — 

(1) Immediately below the floor, and for abont a foot in thickness, a layer of 
stone and clay rubble identical with that which had filled the eave. 

(2) Below ‘a layer, about 18 inches thick, of gravel-like, disintegrated 
granite, with very little intermingling of clay. 

(B) Next a bed, about a foot or 16 inches thick, of black gritty material, tun- 
nelled in many places by holes an inch to an inch and a half in diameter and ronud 
in section, Closer examination showed that these holes were the negative casts of 
branches, which had completely disappeared but had left their impress, even to such 
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otail as the structnre of their bark, and in some places lines, showing that ivy, or some 
‘other clinging plant had once adhered to them. 

"A east, obtained by running fine plaster of Paris into one of those holes, gives & 
fair facsimile of the branch which formed it. ‘The wood was apparently oak or elm, 
fand the investing orcoper ivy. If this is correct, it denotes » period daring which 
the climate was more generous than when the cave was occupied by Mousterian man, 

‘Chemical analysis of this bed by Mr. P, W. Toms (Official Analyst) shows that 
this layer consists of decomposod animal and vegetable matter, and the presence of 
nitrogen shows that it was not « hearth. 

‘Fragments of bone in this layer aro not soft and clayey as in the upper layers, 
but are fossilized, and their analysis is identical-with that of fossil bone from some 
in Englend. 

(4) Bonenth this black layer was rubble, composed of whitish clay and granite 
fragments, and this was continuous downwards to the extent excavated, 

"A. seoond trench was then opened near the centre of the eave, and joining the 
first one at its side. ‘This revealed the seme succession of strata. 

No fint chippings, nor any indication whatever of man’s presence, oveur in these 
layers, showing that what has boon termed the “main floor” marks the original and 
only occupation of the eave by Homo Breladensis,—Mav of the Neanderthal rep, 

Among minor points of interost connected with this exploration is one that, 
contiary to usually received opinion, suggests that Mfousterian man was cquaintel 
with the bow and arrow, or at least with the arrow. 

We found embedded in the olay a little implement, an inch in length and 
throe-quariers of an inch in width at the baso, and, like Moustorian implements in 
trenoral, with one side smooth and the other carefilly worked, but baring barb 
wed shank, with indications of a corresponding barb having teen broken off, 

‘The question naturally arises, is it an arrow head or just the tip of an onlinary, 
put delfeately-tasbioned “pointe ‘Monsterienno” which lis been broken off, and in 
Vinich the fracture has resulted in this remarkable arrow-liko barb and shank ? ‘That 
is, is this peculiar form secidental ? 

‘it is to bo remarked that no corresponding type of imploment amongst Mous- 
torian relies is on record: nor did wo find any similar typo during our excavations. 
‘The form of the implement is probably accidental. 

‘An assumption arrived at in the early stages of oxenvation must now be cor 
reotol.  It-was. then thought that the rubble of clay and stone by which the onve 
Trad boon complotely filled was duo to lateral extension of the talus which forms the 
juner oxtonsion of the gorge, in one of the side walls of which the eave is situated 
but as the clonting out of the rubble was proceeded with, it became evident thet the 
Clay and rubble extended inside tho cave for many foot above the level of the epenings 
go hat its removal revealed a domed roof, with clay and rubble forming the top a 
‘8 spot some eight or ten feet across. 

‘The wall of rock into which the cave opens is quite flat and vertical for some 
40 or 90 feet abore the opening, but on the other side of the cliff that is on the side 
towards the backward extension of tho cave, te cliff slopes downward, and on that 
Slope there is a. grass-covered depression, or “ang,” which, like the flla-up movth 
Sra huge fuonel, exactly corresponds with the postion of the rubble-filled. aren in the 
croft is therefore plain that it is there that the chit mass of rubble which filled 
the cave had ingress. 

“The cecurrence of so much clay within the cave, and in the talus within the gorge 
raises an interesting quostion, ‘The clay is not of solian origin, nor is it the result 
Tf ook decomposed in situ. Tts coarse grittiness, and its intermingling of granite 
fragments and even some small pebbles, show that it is floviatile that isy that it 
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constitutes the “hoad” of geologists, a wash of material, by glacial floods. And the 
question arises, whence was it derived ? ‘The moorland above, and for a mile or more 
around is clayless, being clothed at best with a thin layer of blackish soil formed of 
decomposed heather and gritty particles of the flat gravite base on which it lies, 
Moreover, between the level moorland and the spur of cliff in which are situated the 
gorge and the cave there is a neck, or depression, of quite 30 feet in depth. 

‘This denotes a considerable difference in the configuration of the land between the 
present and the period when ths cave was oceupied by Mousterian man, and opens an 
interesting field for survey and consideration, 

‘One more, although a tniuor point, iu connection with the exploration of this 
cave déserves notice, In the lists given of the flora and fauna of Mousteriim times 
no mention is mate of the insecta, such delicate structures boing no doubt rarely 
preserved. 

In a vertical section of tho clay, deop within the mass of rubble and under such 
conditions as to preclude the possibility of adventitious origin, was a large beetle. ‘Tho 
insoct itself was in the form of powder, but its impress, thoracic segment, elytra and 
logs, were clearly and minutely delineated in the clay. Tt was a largo species, about the 
size of our Hydrophilus, but much stoutor dorso-ventrally, Unfortunately, neithor the 
specimon nor its impress could be preserved, but it is porhaps well to place this on 
rocord towards a possible extension of the fauna of Mousterian times from othor 
districts, 

This stago of tho exploration was completed on tho 21st Angust. 

In suporintonding the work we were assisted from first to Inst by Mr. J. W. Sinel, 
Mr. R. R. Marote joined us on tho 17th August. ‘Tho President (Colonel E. C. Malet 
de Carteret), Drs. Dunlop, Chappuis and Nicholls, and several other mombers of tho 
Mr. A. H, Barreau and Mr, Emile Guiton were good enough to 
by taking photographs, 

‘Tribute should here bo paid to the workmen employed, Mr. Ernest Daghorn and 
his two assistants. Not only did these men work assiduously aud enorgetically, but 
they took an enthusiastic interest in the researches, and never failed to note the 
slightost indication of what might be a relic, or a truce of the objects of which wo 
were in search, ED. TOULMIN NICOLLE. 

J. SINEL. 









































REVIEWS. 
Turkestan : Archeology. Stein. 
Ruins of Desert Cathay : Personal Narrative of Explorations in Centrat 89 
Asia and Westernmost China, By M, Aurol Stein. Two vols. Macmillan 
1912. 42s, net. 

‘This porsonal narrative by w well-known explorer has been expoctod with interest 
by all who knew the scope of Stein's second expe or had been privileged to 
800 some of tho romarkable autiquitios and works of art brought safely to Europe in 
tho face of so many difficulties. Ancient Kiotan was published five years ago, but 
even yot we hardly realise our debt to Stein for his leading part known 
tho civilisation of inner Asi im of our era, His. second 
journey has 8 of material which has surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations, He has indicated the paths followed by Hellenistic 
influences from Syria, and Buddbist influences from Tudia, as they streamed eastward 
from the Pamir; we now realise what happened when they blended in Eastern 
Turkestan with that vigorous esrly art of China which Europe is at last beginning 
to understand, 

Stein’s second journey began in 1906, and occupied two years, the winters 
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being devoted to archeological research. Starting from the Indo-Afghan frontier, he 
crossed the Hindu Kush with the Tarim basin, where his work of 1900-1 had given 
such remarkable rosults. Excavation at Niya yielded fresh Kharogthi tablets of the 
style now familiar to us, but it was farther east, towards Lop Nor, at Tun-huang and 
Miran, that he discovered frescoes of extraordinary interest and obtained the great series 
of manuscripts and painted silk banners which lend so signal an importance to the 
present expedition. ‘The recovery of the manuseripts and paintings is a part of the 
romance of archwology, and the reader enn only be referred to the account in the second 
volume, We need not anticipate results which cannot be estimated at their full 
worth until the publication of the final report. ‘The new material clearly confirms the 
theory that Into Hellenistic and Persian art, in alliance with the doctrines of Indian 
Buddhism, penotratod to the very frontiers of China long before the year 1000; and 
that, although the Chinese successfully opposed the invasion, its effects are even now 
apparent in the iconography or Buddhism in the Far East, ‘The ground on which the 
‘opposing cultures met was conquered by the sand towards the end of the first: millen~ 
nium, and the battle of man and nature has seldom been so vividly presented to the 
imagivation as in the pictures here given of a civilisation in retreat over a region of 
encroaching dunes and slowly dying rivers. More than once Stoin has himself 
known anxious hours in crossing the Taklamakan, and experience seems to lend reality 
to his words as ho describes the desolation of these wind-eroled wastes and forbidding 
deserts where an advanced civilisation once flourished. 

‘Tho intervals between the seasons fit for excavation were utilised for geographical 
discovery, ‘The observations taken at grent altitudes in the Nan Shan and Kun-lun 
ranges, whon arehwologioal work in the lower country was impossible, are of high 
‘goographical importance, and the account of them brings before us in a striking 
mnanner the physical grandour of Central Asia, and the abrupt contrasts in its 
seenery. ‘The photographs of barron sands and snowy mountains are of unsurpassed 
{interest Rarely has n single book contained so many landscapes which fascinate at 
firat sight by their suggestion of grandeur of isolation. On the one side we have 
peaks and glaciers, dark gorges, stupendous walls of ico-crowned rock, panoramas over 
vast ranges that lose themselves in the distance; on the other the leagues of the 
ribbed sand, the wastes eroded by wind, the desiccated stems of poplars marking the 
sites once inhabited by large communities. Whether the point of view is in the suows 
fat an elevation of 20,000 feet, or in the desert far below them, there is the same 
utero, impressive loneliness. 

‘Phe mon who to-day live on the borders of these vast solitndes are not forgotten 

Stein's pages ; many of his photos showing groups of ‘Taghlik, Khirgiz, and 
Chinese aro very successful; but an important contribution to the ethuology of the 
ogion may be expected when tho measurements entrusted to Mr. Joyce have been 
tublated and the conclusions published in the fiual report. ‘They will include data with 
regard to the Loplik, an interesting nomad and fishing people of the region of Lop 
Nor. ‘There are many points of general ethnographical interest scattered through 
these volumes ; we have only space to mention the use of smoke-signalling between 
station and station along the ancient Chinese frontier wall. 

‘Stein is generous in recording the aid of everyone, whether official abroad, or 
savant at home, who as in any way furthered his enterprise or enhanced the 
scientific value of his results ; he bas expressed in the fullest terms his gratitude for 
their assistance and their learning. But when one thinks of what he himself has 
done, one wonders what cumulation of epithets could do justice to his achievement. 
Not ‘ouly once but twice he bas carried to a successful end an expedition demanding 

‘seue the qualities of many men, and he has done it with an unprece- 
ented economy. He has been equal to every task, from triangulating peaks to 
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packing fragile antiquities for camel transit, from the deciphering of an ancient seript 
to the management of unruly or despondent Asiatics. He has kept alive the scholar’s 
enthusiasm throngh months of solitude and hardship; by sympathetic knowledge of 
oriental ways he has commanded the confidence of amban and general, priest and 
interpreter, and all the very various personalities with which the traveller in the heart 
of Asia must come in contact. We can only say that work at once so versatile and 
thorough, so wide in scope, so rich in results to art and science, must rank with the 
exploration of our time, 
ism which may suggest itself to many is that in these volumes there 
ion of detail that their thousand pages may somewhat trench upon the 
rights of the more extensive work which is to follow. It may be that proportion 
would have gained by the reduction to lower terms of what we may call the miiutive 
of experience, but if there be excess, it will but slightly trouble the reader who has 
‘once fairly set out on his own voyage through these ninety-seven chapters, ‘The 
fectious zeal of the author will carry him lightly over the arid facts, and, here and 
there, he will find human touches which in a personal narrative are distinctly in the 
place. ‘The tale of the bay Badakshi pony which went through such long and varied 
privations only to dio at the very end of the journey on agrim Tibetan plateau, will 
appeal to every lover of horse; and all will rejoice at the safe home-coming 
of the fox-terrier Dash (Kar-dash Beg = Sir Snow-friond), well named in two 
languages for his impetuous ways and his delight in the mountain snows. 
‘The publication of the Ruins of Desert Cathay increases the eagerness with 
authoritative report which Stein and his collaborators have now 
0. M.D. 
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Physical Anthropology. Duckworth. 

Prehitra Men. By W. 1a H. Duckworth Mh MD» GoD. Cartridge Qf) 
Manuals of Science and Literature Serios. Cambridge University Press, 1912, 

‘his little book is, we think, the most valuable of all the recent publications on 
prehistoric man, because it is the work of one who, while he has spared no pains to 
mastor his subjeot, has no particular theory of his own to advance. 

‘As long as a writer is responsible for a theory he unconsciously or subconsciously 
disposes his facts in such a way that, although no accusation of untruthfulness should 
bo brought against him, the render comes away with the impression that the thieory is 
very truo or vory false, and the book becomes a more or less brilliant piece of special 
pleading. 

In this particular work Dr. Duckworth sums up in an unprejudiced way all the 
evidence which has come before him of prehistoric man, and the result jonrtening 
Tut very wholesome, He thinks that, on the whole, there is some evidence of an 
evolutionary process from a Simian ancestor, though even here there is much to be said 
on the other side, and he shows us how wonderfally little the geologists and anatomists 
have been able to help us to form a definite opinion. 

Taking the Neanderthal race as an example, we are introduced to the following 
hypotheses :-— 

1. ‘That this raco was w stago in the evolution of modem man from an anthropoid 

ancestor. 

2, That it was a retrogressive face undergoing elimination owing to its unfitness 

to survive, and that it ultimately disappeared. 

8, That,the Australian aborigines still represent this race. 

4. That it was race owing some of its eranial characteristics to the physiological 

effects of great cold. 
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+ 5. ‘That it was a raco suffering from a modified attack of a disease, allied to 
acromegaly, due to over-activity of the pituitary gland, and that this activity 
might have been stimulated by heat. 

6, That it, ike the rest of mankind, showed no si 
 gorilla-like or an orang-like ancestor. 

7. That it was derived from a gorillaclike, while some other rucos of mankind 
‘were derived from an orang-like ancestor. 

‘algo at liberty, of course, to work out any combinations of these various 

hypotheses fas they are not mutually destructive, 

‘The activity of the last ten years in discovering fresh evidence of prehistoric man 
is well described as far as & small manual will allow, and the author thinks that the 
future has much more in store for us. 

‘A study of this book will, we think, convinee most people that our Tenders have 
generalised rather more freely than rhe facts warrant, and that, for a time, we should 
do well to search for and record carefully frosh details and reulise that at. present we 
Know hanly anything of the story of prebistoric man, . G, PARSONS. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Anthropology. British Association. 

‘Anthropology at the British Association for the Advancement of Science, Qf 
Dundee Meeting, September Ath to ith, 1912. Report of Proceedings in 
Section H. (Anthropology). 

‘Pho Anthropological Section met under the presidency of Professor G. Eliot 
Smith, F-RS., who in hie prosidential address dealt with the development of the 
Drain with special reference to the Anthropoid Apes and Man. ‘The address is published 
in fall in Nature, Vol. XC., p. 118. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Provesson R. AxtHoNy.—The Brain of the La Quina Fossit Man—Tho brain 
of the fossil man from La Quina, whose remains were discovered by Dr. Henri Martin 
‘on September 18th, 1911, closely resembles those of Neanderthal, Gibraltar, and, La 
Chapelle aux Saints, ‘The measurements furnished figures practically identical 
those obtained from the Chapelle braiv, ‘The frontal lobe in particular presents in 
relation to the other lobes « developmont intermediate to that found among the anthro- 
oid apes (simiide) on the one hand and modern men on the other (frontal index 
Simiide = 82:20 ; La Quina = 85°70; La Chapelle = 95°75, Modern men = 43°30). 
‘Phe neopallial topography appears to have been equally similar to that of the man 
cof La Chapelle. ‘Tho brains of the fossil human beings of La Quine and Le Chapelle 
appear to come nearer to the brains of the anthropoid apes than any other known 
oman brains. 

Proressor Anrnun Kurra.—The Brain of Gibraltar Man. 

Prorasson R. AxrHony and Dr. A. 8. pp Santa Manta—The Suprasylvian 
Operculum in the Brains of Primates, with Special Reference to its Condition in 
‘Man-—The suprasylvian operculum of the primates is essentially » part of the 
‘cortical territory which we have called “peripheral.” From the morphological point of 
View it can be considered as the result of an expansion of the cortex at the placo 
Where the change of thickness in the wall of the cerebral hemisphere occurs as the 
restlt of the prosence of the central grey nuclei (corpus striatum). 

Consisting in the human brain of arcuate convolutions, each possessing an axial 
ssulets and separated the one from the other by more or less definite incisions, it presents 
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for our consideration the following essential parts, some of which do not exist at all 

‘and othors are merely outlined in the otber primates :— 

1, Suprasylvian Operculum.—Present in all primates with definitely convoluted 

brains with the solitary exception of Chiromys. It is due to an expansion of the 

cortex situated above the suprasylvian suleus which made its appearance long before 

any operculer formation beg 
2 Opercula of the gyrus reuniens—Tho gyrus reunions in the Lemurs, as it ix 























in the Dog family, is altogether superficial. In the anthropoid apes its posterior part 
(the middle insula of Holl) alone is operculated. In man only is its auterior part (the 
anterior insula of Marchand) operculated, although in eortain very precious individual 





specimens of gorilla and chimpanzee brains we have been able to find the commencement 
of similar opereulation, 

8. Holoperipheral Operculum,—Situated altogether behind, this operculum repre 
sents the operoulation of a part of the peripheral territory itself. 

Prornsson R. Awtuovr and Provessor G. Euttot Sursit, F.R.S.—Diseussion 
on Paleolithic Man.—This discussion afforded Professor Anthony an opportunity of 
laying before the Section a further account of his researches on the development of 
the brain as exemplified by the eatliost human remains. 

W. L, H, Duoxwourt, M.D., Se.D.—Deseription of a Human Jaw of Pataolithie 
Antiquity from Kent's Cavern, Torquay—The third report of the Committee 
appointed to supervise the exploration of Kent's Cavern, Torquay, presented to the 
Associatic ng in 1867, announced the discovery (on January 3rd, 
1867) of w fragmentary human upper jaw, embedded in the granular stalagmite floor, 
20 inches thick, Its associations indicated an antiquity corresponding to that of the 
extinot cave animals, ‘The fragment includes the alveolar margin and palatine process 
‘8 well as tho four tooth—the first premolar and tho threo molar (of the right side), 

In regard to the transverse width at tho level of the promolar teoth and the 
Aimensions of the molar crowns, the Kent's Cavern specimen comes fairly into line 
with the human jaws and tooth to which palwolithic antiquity is definitely assigned, 
‘Tho resemblances to the fragmentary upper jaw of the Spy specimon (No. 1) are the 
closest. But the Kent's Cavern tooth have distinctly larger erowns than tho Spy 
teoth. ‘The curious fusion of the molar roots, which characterives the molar teoth 
from Jersey (St. Brélade's Bay), and also from Krapina, is not prosont, Neither is 
it found in the teeth of tho jaw from Spy. (Proc. Nat. Hist. Soc, Torquay] 

Provesson A. Kuitm and Dr. E, Ewaur—An Account of the Discovery of 
Human Skeletons in a raised beach near Gullane.—The skeletal remains in the 
oarliost strata were associated with neolithic implements of an early typo, and in the 
dliseussion which followed the paper, Professor Bryco oxpressed tho belict that they 
Tepresentod an earlier typo than any yet found in Seotland, antedating the luman 
remains fom 

Prorzston G. Euutor Sarr, M.A. M.D. F.R.S.—On the Physical Characters 
of the Human Remains found by Mr. Quibell in Mastabas of the Hud and ILvd 
Dynasties at Sakkara.—The problem that specially ealled for solution in the exami- 
ion of this series of skulls was whether thore was any evidence of foreign admixture 
{in the population of the 1nd and 1rd Dynastic period in Lower Egypt, such as is 
Known to have occurred by the time of tho IVth Dynasty. ‘The people buried in 
these earliest Sakkara mastabas showed numerous unmistakable alien traits ; but at 
‘the same time they exbihi series of gradations, passing into the commoner 
type of Egyptian, as to raise for discussion the interesting problem whether real 
blending of characters occurs in human mixtures ? 

Heport of the Committee on the Physical Characters of the Ancient Egyptians. 

Frrpenio Woov-Joxes, D.Sc, M.B.—Nubas Ancient and Modern. —The 
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archwological survey of Nubia has yielded an enormous amount of material for the 
anthropological study of the inhabitants of Nubia and of the raco-movements from 
pre-dynastic times antil the Christian period. As breaks in this connected story we 
have some groups of burials which do not find a natural place in the sequence of 
types. One such group was designated the “X group.” ‘These “X group” people 
fare dated to 200-500 A.p.; they did not adopt the characteristic Christian type of 
Durial, but were intorred in “side-chamber” graves; and their pottery forms were 
for the most part foreign to the culture of the surrounding peoples. Since the first 
nnal report of the survey was published (1907-8) a good series of intact bodios has 
deen found in the Inter field work of the expedition ; and Captain R, G. Anderson, 
of the Bgyptian Medical Corps, has diseovered beyond the southern confines of Nubia 
raves of true *X group” types containing bodies showing mutilations aud physical 
characters similar to those of the “X group” people. Further, recent skulls have 
eon obtained both by Captain Anderson and by Dr. Soligmann which throw a great 
dloal of now light upon tho racial affinities of these intruders in early Christian times 
in Nubia, 

Frepenio Woon-Jowes, D.Sc., M.B.—The Lesions caused by Judicial Hanging 
An Anthropological Study:—Duving tho first soason's field work of the Egyptia 
Government Survey of Nubia there was uncarthod « series of lodios, showing the 
offects of various forms of violent death, ‘Their place of burial was within the walls 
of whut had been a Roman frontier fort, and thero was every indication that thoy 
had beon executed in Roman times. One man actually had the hangman's rope i 
situ round his uock, and a very large number showed # entions losion of tho base of 
tho skull, which was diagnosed as being eansed by hanging. Howover, when skulls 
of criminals were examined in musooms it wax found that this lesion did not exist in 
mnen known to have been “hanged.” 

Methods of hanging have changed from timo to time, and the lesions produced 
have eon studied by many people; but thero iy still » great want of agreement in 
tho idoas as to tho actual injury inflictod. 

In the history of English judicial hanging the variation in method easily accounts 
for tho variety of lesions which have boon found and claimed as the cause of death, 
fand the abseneo of lesion in many musoum specimens. 

Dovatas B. Danny, M.B., Cu.B—An Egyptian Macrocephalio Shull, with 
the Bones of the Skeleton—A skeleton illustrating the above condition was found at 
Shnrafa, near Heluan, on the east bank of the Nilo, 

W. L, H. Deckwonrn, M.D., Se.D.—Contributions to Sudanese Anthropometry. — 
‘Tho measurements and other observations wore mado by Oliver Atkey, Esq. F.R.C.S., 
medical inspoctor for tho Dongola Province, Anglo-Kgyptian Sudan ; 196'men were 










































































Group. 
‘A. Jemeni= = Thirty men. D. Kababish =~ 
B, Amarer = Sixty me BE. Somali - = ‘Troe men. 





Hadendowa = ‘Twelve mei FP. Miscellancous - ‘Twenty-one mon. 
Tho two groups, Jomeui and Amaror, selected for comparison, confront each 








‘other on opposite shores of the Red Sea in its more southern part, Five of tho 
‘measurements are tabulatod as follows — 
‘Character. Toment. Amarer. 

L Statue = | = 1650 10 

2.Nasalindex- = = = = 69 3 

8. Cophalic index’ = = = = = TTT 7689 

4. Upperfacial index - = - = = 828 523 

5. Interocular width = = = = = 106 106 
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‘Pho examination of two characters, viz.y stature and cephalic index, shows that 
the differences observed are such as snggost an approach of the Amarer men to a 
type which may be deseribed as “Niloti 








An examination of the descriptive characters leads to the statements following — 
Character. Semen’, -Amarer. 
6, yo colour—Position of the mean value in the seale of eye 
‘colours as measured the lightest up to the darkest (100) - 55 60 





kin colour (of unexposed skin)—Position of the mean value 

in the scale of skin colours as measured from the lightest to 
the darkest (100) = = = = + HG ATS 

8, Hair of head.—Position in the scale, measured from the 

ghtest to the most closely curled (100) = = 198 7013 

In two characters (6 and 7), the Amarer stand neater the more deeply pigmented 
‘end of the soale, In the third character (8), they show a markedly greater tendency 
1 a frizaly typo of hair on the head. ‘The inference drawn above from the stature 
‘and the nasal indox is confirmed hereby. 

9. The individual cephalic indices show a distinction between the two groups 
not indicated by the mean cephalic index. 

Ont of the thirty Jemoni, no loss than ten have a cephalic index of eighty or 
upwards, and one individual provides an index of eighty-seven, 

‘The proportion of brachycophalic honds among the Amaror is just half of its 
value among the Jemeni, for out of sixty Amarer men again, ten provide an index of 
cighty or upwards, Moreover, the highest individual value is eighty-five, though 
thero are two instances of eighty-four. 

L. B. Tarton, BA—An Account of some Bontoc Igorote,—Mensurements of 
fifty-four Bontoo Igorots exhibited at Earl's Court were made by the author with 
assistance from Dr. Duckworth. 

Tho Igorots of Bontoo aro supposed to roprosent a comparatively unmixed 
subdivision Indonesian stock. 

‘The men aro short (tho moan stature being only 155 cm), but of almost ideal 
uscular development. ‘The skin is of a dark bronze-brown shade ; the hair is black, 
or of tho darkest brown; while plentiful and coarse on the scalp, it is scanty else- 
where. The women are much shorter than the men, and in appearance recall the 
Chinese or Indo-Chinese. ‘Tho measurements provide indications of two groups. One 
suggests the Indonesians of Borneo and tho allied types of Assam, while the other 
is Indo-Chiinoso, 
































ETHNOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 


Dr. Gronor Brrcr.—The Establishment and First Year-and-ahalf’s Work of the 
Anthropological Division of the Geological Survey of Canada—Tho Anthropological 
Division of the Geological Survey was organised on September Ist, 1910, under tho 
Airection of a regularly appointed Government staff consisting of Dr. E. Sapir, Mr. 
C. M. Barbeau, ond Mr. Harlan I. Smith. ‘Tho department was 
branches ; ethnology and philology, archwology, and physical anthropology. As a rule 
the special expeditions and local surveys have been entrusted to paid agents not on 
tho permanent stat 

‘Phe following is a brief sketch of the work which has already been done :— 

Dr. Sapir has been engaged in the investigation of the Nootka of Vancouver 
Island, and in a number of preliminary surveys of the Indians of Ontario and Quebee, 
Mr. Barbeau was sent to work aniong the Hurons and Wyandots. Mr. H. I. Smi 
thas boon assisted in the collection and arrangement of specimens from British Columbia 
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by Dr. Wintemberg. Mr. V. Stofanssi aged in Arctic exploration. In 1910 
he discovered a hitherto undescribed people near Cape Bixley. 

Collections of folklore and legends of the Micmacs of eastern Canada have been 
made by Dr. C. MacMillan, Dr. A, Golenweiser spent two mouths on the Iroquois 
Reserve at Tuscarora, Brant Co., Ontario, Mr, F, W. Waugh and Mr. F. H. 8. 
Knowles are algo working among the Iroquois on the Six Nations Reserve near 
Brantwood. Linguistic work among the Ojibway is being earried on by Dr. P, Radin. 
Dr. W. H. Mechlin has obtained much valuable information as to the sociology, 
religion, and linguistios of the Malecite and Micmac tribes of New Brunswick and 
Quebec, Mr. J. A. Toit will bogin work on the distribution and classification of 
the Athobascan tribos during the coming year, It is hoped that at the end of another 
year, when the arrangement of the collections already made has been completed, 
Canada will be fully in line with other countries, 


P, Awaury Tarnox, BA—Tribes of the West and Central Sudan, 
©. 8. Myers, M.A. M.D.—Sardwak Mu 


Dn. Aun’ Hnpiiai—Note on the Living Representatives of the Old North- 
eastern Asiatic Races which gave America its Indians, 


W. B, R, Rivers, MD., F.R.S.—“ Conventionalisation” in Primitive Art—In 
Polynesia and Molanesin tho general direction of change in art motives is from 
naturalistic reprosentations to geometrical patterns. Nevertheless, tho various paycho- 
logical factors implied by tho term * conventionalisation” do not furnish a complete 
xplanation of this, ‘They cannot account for the coming into being of definite 
geometrical patterns, sometimes even more complicated than the objects from which 
thoy have been derived. ‘They are insufficient to explain why the human figure 
shonld become in one place w lozengo and in another ® set of concentric circles or 
oven a spiral, Tn many cases at least the motive must be sought in the interaction 
of peoples possessing different forms of artistic expression, 

‘Thus, the art of the Banks Islands in Melanesia is most naturally to be explained 
‘as the result of the interaction between two pooples ; one coming from elsewhere whose 
art was devoted to the expression of human and animal forms; therother an aboriginal 
population, whose dosigns consisted chiefly of simple rectilinoar patterns. ‘The transi 
tion from the representation of man to such a figure as the lozenge is to be explainod 
by the greater porsistence of the aboriginal form of expression as the art introduced by 
the immigrants was transmitted from person to person, and from generation to genera. 
tion, Similarly, tho transition from the frigate-bird to the scroll pattern of the Mast 
is to be explained by the mixture of a people to whom the frigato-bird was a pre- 
dominant object of interest with one whoso geometrical art had taken the spiral and 
‘other curvilinoar form: 


W. H.R. Rivers, M.D. F.R.S—The Disappearance of Useful Art —In 
many parts of Oceania there is evidence that objects so useful as the canoe, pottery, 
and tho bow and arrow. have once been present in places where they are now 
unknown ot exist only in degenerate form. It is often impossible to find adequate 
motives for this loss in such obvious factors as Inck of raw material or unsuitability 
to a new environment. Social factors not at once obvious and even magical or 
18 beliefs and practices have to be brought in to explain the loss. ‘The 
ion of the manufacture of useful objeots to small bodies of craftsmen liable to 
be destroyed through disease or war has probably been an important factor, but this 
alone would not have been sufficient if the religious character of the craft had not 
provented other members of the community from following it when the craftsmen 
disoppeare 
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Some of the widely accepted theories of anthropology depend on the assumption 
that usefol arts would never be allowed to lapse. ‘This assumption, which rests om 
the application of our utilitarian standards of conduct to cultures widely different 
from our own, has been shown to be without justification, If islanders can lose the 
canoe, of what elements of culture can we say that they could never be lost ? 

B. Linpsar—On a Totem Pole from the Queen Charlotte Islands—The pole 
is a small one carved in stone, the material being a hard black shale, ‘The back of 
the pole is slightly hollowed, Five senlptured figures of beautiful workmanship repre- 
sent the Bear Totem ; the Raven Totom, a frog-like animal, with curious tail marked 
with diagonal lines, perhaps representing scales; a human with no legs, but two 
paw-like hands squeezed under the chin; and the Beaver Totem, The measurements 
fare approximately as follows :—Height 174 inches; width at base, 3 inches, at top 
2 inches ; projection, of lowest figure 3 inches, of top figure nearly 2 inches, 




















Diseussion on Scottish Folklore. 


(@) W. Crooxe, B.A.—The Study of Customs connected with the Calendar in 
Scotland.—Attention was called to the importance of the study of calendar customs 
in Scotland, many of which seom to be survivals of the primitive method of reck 
ing time by scasons, not by solar or lunar changes, Tt is suggested that traces of this 
primitive mode of reckoning may be found in the dates of hiring fairs for domestic 
‘and agricultural servants. 

(0) B.S, Hanstanp.—Folklore as an Element of History.—Tho formal history, 
whether of a country at lnrgo or of county, tells us little or nothing of the life of 
tho balk of the people. Folklore, on the other hand, investigates the sayings and 
doings of the people as distinguished from the ruling classes. ‘The north-eastern 
countries of Scotland wore for ages the battle-ground of races whore descendants 
form tho present population. A. collection of ‘its folklore should therefore present 
many interesting features having an important bearing on tho history of the country. 

(©) Canon J. A. MacCuttocn, D.D.—Fairy and other Folk-beliefs in the 
Highlands and Lowlands.—Thore is great ultimate similarity of folklore everywhere 
Examples of this from Seotland are:—(a) Charms (Highland, Etruscan, Babylonian) 
(2) water monsters (Highland, Lowland, Teutonic, Australian) ; (¢) beliefs of fisher- 
folk (Hebrides, east coast of Scotland), 

Any attempt to prove particular otbnic influences is a matter of difficulty, 
especially in Scotland, yet there is a possibility of arriving at some definite results 
by a enreful comparison of folk-beliefs with earlier raco traditions, and older Pagan 
Doliefs where theso are available, and with the characteristics of the folk themselves. 
Illustrations of this may be drawn from the fairy-belief as found in threo distrivts 
of Scotland—the West Highlands, the Lowlands, and the northern districts and 
islands, representing respectively and in the main Celtic, Teutonic, and Scandinavian 
eultures 

1, Highland Fairies—Comnection with Irish fairies and with earlier di 

tho Tuatha Dé Danan; greater romanticism and imagination. 

2, Lowland Fairies. — Homely, rough, boisterous humour; connection with 

‘Tentonie olvos. 
8. Northern.—Names and certai 
folk of Scandinavia, 
in both Highland and Lowland groups there is similarity of occupation 
ascribed to fairies. In the Highlands the belief is much more animistic than in the 
Lowlands. In the Lowlands the belief is mixed up with witeheraft. Greater vitality 
and complexity of folk-belief is shown in the Highland regions than in the Lowlands. 
[17] 
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As examples of beliefs still active there may be cited :—The evil eye, second sight, 
‘and shape-sbifting. 

(@ J. W. Bropm-lxvns.—Etinological Traces in Scottish Potklore-—Of the 

ginal inhabitants of Scotland before the first coming of the Celts practically nothing 
nown, Picts, Fomors, Cave men, River drift men, all is obscure, It may bo 
possiblé to analyse the blend of the old Celtic folk-tales, which are much the same 
in Ireland and in the Western Hebrides. On to theso was grafted the Scandinavian 
cyclo of logends brought by the Norse invaders and conquerors. ‘These may be some- 
times distingnished by comparing the folk-tales of the wost of Treland with the same 
stories as told in tho Highlands, Both are to be met in the Isle of Skye, and some- 
times a blend of the two, Extraneous stories sometimes crop up in a Celtic dress, 
ax that of the fairy flag of Donvegan, Akin to this part of the subject are the 
folk-music and also the folk-dances. ‘There seems little doubt that the reel was 
iginally a war-dance, tho Skye eightsome a religious dance ; and both have astern 

analogies. 

‘Pho Saxon or Tentonic colonists, usnally called Lowland Scots, have an entirely 
Aifforent group and character of folk-tales. Here we find mostly stories of ghosts 
nd hauntings, Also here we get the witch legends and compacts with the Devil. 
‘These aro very little to he met with among the Celts of tho wost. A witch there 
is a creature of the mist, but among the Lowland Scots witch is « perfectly human 
‘woman who has made a compact with the Devil 

Davin MacRiroum.—Notes on the Magic Drum of the Northern Races —In 
the shumanistic coremonies of the races occupying the orthern parts of the Eurasian 
continent and of the Japan Islands the sacred drum has long been usell as a medium 
enabling the priest to placo himself en rapport with the spirit wold, to divine the 
foture, and to ascortain synchronous events occurring in foreign countries. He can 
forooast the success of tho day’s hunting or other business, heal the sick, afflict 
healthy people with disease, and causo death. ‘The magic drum of the Samoyeds is 
still in use, ‘Tho North American and Greonland Eskimos give « prominent placo to 
the drum, but it seoms to be chiefly usod by them as » musical instroment, 


ARCH OLOGY. 


Pnorzsson W. M, Fuixpens Pernie, D.O.L, F.R.8.— An Early Dynastic 
Cemetery in Egypts—An extensive cemetery, known as Tarkhan, from the name of the 
adjacont village, was found by the British School only thirty-five miles south of Cairo, 
dating from the earliest historie age down to the pyramid period during the five 
dynastios O to IV, which will be one of the standard sources for our knowledge of the 
‘early historic civilisation, ‘The preciso poriod was ascertained by tomb with pottery 
of a pro-Monite king and another very large tomb with pottery of Narmer-Mena. ‘The 
town to which the cemetery belonged appears to have been started as the northern 
1 of the dynastic race before Memphis, and gradually fell out of use under the 
early Pyramid kings. 

‘The special feature of the cemotery is the extraordinary preservation of both 
woodwork and clothing, [British School of Archaology in Egypt.) 


J, B, Quivers.—Recent Excavations at Sakkara, with Special Reference to the 
tomb of Hesy.—About 400 tombs of the Hud and IInd Dynasties have been examined 
during tho last two winters. ‘They aro mastabas of crude brick, with stairway shafts, of 
‘small burial chambers in which the body lay in a contracted position. In one only, 
that of Heay, wero paintings found. ‘The wooden panels of Hesy were placed in the 
Boulac Museum by Mariette more than forty years ago, but no description of the tomb 
was published and its site has been lost. ‘This year it was refound, and an hitherto 
: {im 
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unobserved wall forming a part of it has been disclosed. ‘The wall is eovered with 
tings of a markedly different design from any bitherto known. The deceased 
is represented sented under a tent, while before him on a large mat are Inid trays 
of wood containing his funeral furniture. ‘There are in this scone no hieroglyphs, 
no human figures, nothing resembling the other old kingdom tombs. A clay se 

dates the monument to the reign of Neter-Kha, the builder of the Step Pyramid 
(Uilrd Dynasty). 

Provesson G, Ex1ior Sort, M.A. M.D, F.RS.—The Earliest Evidence of 
Atempts at Mumnification in Egypt—Proviously the earliest evidence of mummifi- 
cation in Egypt that I was prepared to admit was the mummy of Ra-nefer, said to 
belong to the beginning of the IVth Dynasty, although I believe there are reasons for 
thinking it may belong to the Vth Dynasty. In the burial chambers of one of the 
mastabas at Sakkara belonging to the end of the Hnd and the beginning of the 
[1rd Dynasties was found by Mr, Quibell tho skeloton of « woman completely invested 
in large series of bandages—brond sheets of linen rather than the usual narrow 
Dandages. ‘The body was flexed as was usual at this period, In the wide interval 
between the bandages and the bones there was a large mass of extremely corroded linen, 
whereas the intermediate and superficial layers of cloth were quite well preserved and 
free from corrosion. ‘The corrosion is presumptive evidenco that somo material (pro- 
ably crade natron) was applied to the surface of the body with a view to its 
presorvation, If so, this is the earliost body with unequivocal evidence of an attompt 
artificially to preserve or prevent decomposition in tho soft tissues, 

Hennx S. Wexc0mt—Remains of Primitive Ethiopian Races discovered in 
Southern Sudan.—In 1910 after extended exploration I discovered the site of an 
anciont settlement at Gebel Moya, Sennar Province. ‘The site is located in a basin 
of about 200,000 square metres, high up in the hills, within a natural fortross of great 
strength. In tho course of the excavations many objects were discovered, including 
/o series of stone implements; pottery in grout varioty, potters? implements, 
ty of pigments; rock pictographs; numerous figurines of clay representing 
human and animal forms; an extensive variety of bends, amulets, and other ornamen 
lip, ear, and other ornaments. in i ioty 5 remains of workshops, containing 
various implements, beads, and other ornaments in all stages of manufacture ; soarabs 
and small plaquos bearing Ethiopian cartouches ranging from about 700 
numerous Ethiopian and Egyptian objects still under investigation, During the 
‘socond season two cometerios were excavated and a large number of graves opened, 
human remains being found in various postures, and many objeots of interest obtained 
in situ. Also animal burials, inclading cows. No objects from this sito have been 
identifiod as of a date Inter than the Ptolemaic period. ‘Thus far everything of a 
datable nature bas beon found within 60 centimetres of the surface. 

Doveras E. Denny, M.B., Ch.B—Red Colouration on Ancient Bones from 
Nubia—Dr. F, Wood Jones and Mr. A. M. Blackman while attached to the Archeo- 
logical Survey of Nubia found bodies upon whose bones a red pigment was deposited, 
In somo eases the romains of a body-wrapping which had been impregoated with a 
red pigment were found. In the following year I found in a grave of the Middle 
Nubian period, cirea 2000 s.c., a body of which the bones were coloured a deep 
brick-red. ‘The colour was evidently derived from a garment placed round the body 
after it had been flexed for burial. Professor Elliot Smith has pointed out that 
during the XXIst Dynasty in Egypt mummies were painted with a mixture of red 
‘ochre and gum. 

‘Thus all Egyptian and Nubian cases afford no evidence that red staining of bones 
points to mutilation before burial, but prove that ochre was used as @ pigment to 
eolour grave-clothes or the matting a th the bodies were wrapped. 
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Provesson G. Exxzor Surrm.—Professor Reisner’s Excavations in Egypt on 
behalf of the Boston Museum and Harvard University. 

‘Mn, FF. Oomve.—The Temple of Phile and the Archeological Survey of 
Nubia. 

Mn, Rowent Moxp.—Coloured Photographs of Theban Tombs. 

‘A.J. B, Wace, M.A. and M.S. Twoxrrsox, M.A.—Eacavations at [alos in 
‘Achaca Phihiotis—xeavations were carried on just outside the city wall, where a 
group of tombs was discovered, and at a tumulus about fiftoon minutes away. The 
tombs close to the wall were with one exception, which was cirenlar in plan, all 
rectangular cist tombs built of slabs. ‘The vases found in them all belong to an 
carly phase of the “ geometrie” style in which the designs, though geometric, recall 
the decoration of the preceding period. ‘The only metal object found was a bronze 
pin with twisted top. 

‘The tumulus, one of a group, was composed of large river-worn stones with only 
‘a small admixture of soil, and concealed sixteen soparate pyres, each covered by @ 
faim of larger stones, Beveath these were a heap of pottery, fragments of bone, 
fron weapons, or bronze fibule, Six pyres contained bronze fibulw and only small 
iron knives; the remaining ten pyres contained no fibulm but swords, spears, and 
Knives of larger size. ‘The pottery is distinotly later in style than that from the 
tombs by the city wall. [British School at Athens.) 

Prorgsson W. Reoozway, F.B.A.—On a “Find” of Bronze and Iron Javelins 
in Caria:—The tombs of Bast Crete have already given evidence for the ovorlap of 
bronze and iron swords. ‘The “find” now described was discovered at Cuidus, in Caria 
in 1911, It consists of six bronze javelin hends, five iron javelin hends, of exnotly 
the same type, a small iron knife, and one or two iron fragments, and a small 
whetstone perforated for suspension. This association of javolins of both metals puts 
it beyond doubt that weapons of both metals were in use at the samo timo, as is 
represented in Homer, 

Report of the Commit 
Crete. 

‘Provesson G. Extiom Sart, M.A, M.D. F.R.S.—Diseussion on Megalithic 

Monuments and their Builders—No adequate explanation of the significance of 
Goimens, eromlechs, alignments, &c., can be found unless due recognition is given 
to (@) tho identity of the underlying ideas; (2) their geographical distribution ; 
(@) the chronological sequence of their construction; (d) the coincidence of their 
first appontanco in most lands with the Inst phase of the Stone Age or the com- 
mencement of the Ago of Metals; and (¢) the improbability of theories of inde- 
pendent evolution, In the Mediterranean and Westem European areas the oreo! 
Of megalithic monuments did not begin until the latter part (neolithic) of the Age 
of Stone, or the commencement of the Age of Metals. ‘The most ancient copper 
tools s0 far discovered and accurately dated come from Egypt. It follows that the 
‘Age of Stone came to a close first in Egypt and in other countrios only at some 
Inter time, ‘There is dofinite evidence of intercourse with neighbouring peoples at the 
time megalithic structures were erected. ‘These monuments are the material witnesses 
to the ‘of one definite idea which was handed on from people to people. 

In the Neolithic Age the grave was looked upon asa dwelling in which the 
corpse continued some sort of existence. When metal tools were invented in Egypt, 
fone of the first uses to which the new craft was put was in cutting extensive 
Chambers in the rock as dwelling-houses for the dead, and later of building temples 
(of great masses of stone) to which the relatives and friends of the deceased could 
Dring their offerings of food. 
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If one considers the details of the history of Egypt, and bears in mind the 
chronological order of appearance and the geographical distribution of mogalithi 
monuments and their general plan, it seems inconceivable that any other conch 
‘ean be reached but that the idea of tomb building evolved in Egypt during 
fourth and third millenia n.c., was handed on from poople to people. No donbt in 
each place th common idea was worked out in more or less independent dotail. 
Such an idea would necessarily outstrip the culture which gave birth to it in Egypt. 
‘The cult of inerary monuments of great blocks of stone would be carried 
by these early missionaries to foreign lands more readily and more quickly than the 
skill to make and use motal tools. Hence the megalithic culture made its appearance 
in other lauds just before the dawn of the Age of Metals. 


‘T, Eno Peer, BA—Are we justified in speaking of a Megalithic Race ?—Ut 
is a priori unlikely that the use of hoge blocks of stone, where much sinaller ones 
would have served the purpose equally well, should have arisen in many contres 
independently. Moreover, mogalithie architecture follows certain definite rules, It 
{is improbable that these priueiples should have arison in so many places 
dently. Buildiogs exactly similar in typo, corresponding even in small det 
found in places for apart from each other. Further similarities of detail are to be 
found in the pioreed blocks so often found in mogulithie tombs, and in the so-called 
“oup-markings.” Most megalithic mouuments date from much the same period, and 
their goographical position, mainly along the edgos of a vast sea route, points to 
connection rather than independence, Montolius supposes the custom to have been 
carried from one country to another by the influence of trade, &e. ‘This involves 
tho assumption of great trade-routes in the neolithic ago—an assumption which there 
is litle evidence to justify. Further, the theory demands that the inhabitants of 
certain countries—eg., Spain—abandoned the method of burying the dead in th 
dare earth for burial in dolmens and other mogalithic tombs, solely because certain 
‘other peoples with whom they had trade relations disposed of thoir dead in this way, 
There remains the explauation that megalithic architecture was practised by some 
‘great race which at the end of the neolithic age spread over parts of Europe, Asi 
and Africa, carrying this method of building with it, As to the direction of this 
movement we have no evidence, but it is possible that Mackenzio is right in placing 
its starting point somewhere in North Africa, 

‘The following spoke in the discussion :—Professor Boyd Dawkins, Professor 
Ridgeway, Professor J. L. Myres, Professor Bosnnquot, Professor Bryce, and Mr. 
Acland, 


‘Tuomas Asuny, D.Lit—The Prehistoric Monuments of Malta and Sardinia. 
—The results of the work of the British School at Rome during three seasous 
co-operation with the Government of Malta, in the excavation of 1 megalithi 
monuments on the islands of Malta and Gozo, show that these monuments undoubtedly 
beloug to the neolithic period, or at latest to tho very dawn of the ago of metals, 
‘The pottery is characteristic, and has affivities with wares discovered in Western 
Mediterranean lauds where the megalithic civilisation flourished. Not a trace of 
‘metal was found in the whole course of these explorations, uor in the excavation 
of the hypogeum of Halsaftieni. Many burials of the neolithic period have recontly 
been found by Professor Tagliaferro in a cave at Bur-meghez, near Mkabba; while 
a well-tomb came to light in November 1910 near Attard and further researches 
in the caves of the island will no doubt be fruitful. In Sardinia tho school bas 
confined itself to surface exploration, the excavations being in the hands of the Italian 
authorities. Dr. Duncan Mackenzie, in the course of three campaigns, has discovered 
‘© number of Dolmens, some of which form the transition to the * tombs of the gis 
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long tombs used for a number of inhumation burials like the barrows and cairns of 
our own islands, and found almost without exception in close couneetion with the 
nuraghe, ‘The structure and plan of many nuraghi were also studied, and their strategic 
disposition carefully observed. It is clear that they were fortified habitations, and 
not tombs. 

Wuxovonsy Garpxen.—Excavations in the Ancient Hill Fort in Pareyy-Meirch 
Wood, Kinmel Park, Abergele, North Wales —This hill fort, Dinas or Din, is itunted 
fon the erown of a rocky spor, 560 fect above sea-level ; it has an interior of about 
five acres, It is, roughly, pear-shaped, with the broad end to the south. Its natural 
defences were at some unkuown dato supplemented by strong fortifietions. Across 
the neck,” to the sonth these consist of a huge main rampart and diteh, a second 
sinall rampart and ditch, and a third rampart and ditch, ‘There were less strong 
fortifications across a spur at the north end and a rampart along the east side, The 
main entrance was unearthed to the south-east, and another has been located near 
the north. 

Excavations ocoupying a month were directed to the ramparts and ditches, the 
south-east entrance, and a few points in the interior. ‘The entrance was found to be 
f» passago through the ramparts, with side walls of rade dry masonry with « roughly 
‘Among tho relies found were large quantities of broken bones of 
Various domestic animals; broken pottery (much visibly of Roman mauufactare), in 
‘common red, black, groy, and white wares, with some fragments of the finer “ Samian ” ; 
broken objects of household uso in stone, such as pot-boilers, menlers, whetatones, and 
spindle-whorls, Ancient hearths wore found and slag from the smelting of irow and 
‘Of lend, Sling-stones and corroded iron xpear-heads were the only weapons found, 
‘Phe ornaments found wore some boads and a small bronzo ox-hoad, A number of 
Roman coins wore found, the majority having beon minted A.p, 985 to A.D. 863, and 
the latest about .p. 880, 

‘Phe excavations revealed an earlier origin for the hill fort, For (a) the main 
rampart was fonnd to cover # amalier and earlier ono; (2) the third rampart was 
shown to have been added to tho original defences, as it was thrown up across a road 
Toading from tho entrance ; (¢) further excavation in the entrance itself revesled another 
road below the fourth-century thoroughfare ; and (d) just before the explorations came 
to an end yet a third road was brought to light, ‘The ditches also afforded evidence 
that at some period the fortifications were destroyed. 

‘Phe ancient namo of thix Dinas was Dinorben, “Orbon” is a word of Goidelic 
‘origin, 60 this m Ik fort apparently obtained its title before the advent of the 
Brythonic tribes into this district. 


‘Mass H, Lusuan Patenson.—Pigmy Flints in the Dee Valley. [To be published 
in May.] 


‘A. Invine, D.Se., B.A.— Prehistoric Remains in the Upper Stort Valley—During 
the year 1912 remaius have turned up in excavations in three new localities 

{§) At Maple Arenue (not far from the spot where the horse skeleton was found), 
including the remains of (1) horse ; (2) ox (8) sheep; (4) five or six worked flints 
two fragments of coarse neolithic pottery. ‘They wore found on the bill slope under 
Th to 2 feot of “rubble drift” (clay and humus soil), the excavation being carried 
down into the solid London clay. 

(i) Site of new Post Office in South Street—Excavation (some 8 feat doep) in 
‘pubble drift” material, mostly remanié stuff from the boulder clay which caps 
the hill above. Several broken antlers of Cerous elaphus (perforated and otherwise 
worked) were found in it. 

(iii) Henam (ee Nature, May 2, 1912). 
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R.R.Manetr,MA.—On the Discovery of a Neolithic Cemetery at La Motte, 
Jersey.—Tn the course of last year, small landslips on the south side of the western 
"portion had revealed cist-like structures. at the border line between the loess and the 
‘upper stratum of sandy soil. Excavations soon made it clear that the cist-like 
structures belonged to graves built of largish unhewn blooks of the local diorite, with 
their flattost sides inwards, and covered with broad cap-stones. Eleven of these 
‘graves were from 5 fect 6 inches to 6 feet long. Four others were much shorter, 
fone being » mere casket constructed of four blocks covered by a capstone « foot 
Jong. The function of the longer graves was apparent from one in which enough 
of the skeleton remained to show it to be a crouched burial. In the smaller o: 
unfortunately, the bone was in the last stage of disintegration, so that it was impossible 
| to say whether these were the graves of children or cists designed to contain 
{5 packet of bones, the result of pro-sepulchral decarnation, ‘Three skulls in all proved 
5) moro or Jess measurable, one only being well preserved. ‘Their cranial indices were 
respectively 69'6, 726, and 739, thus displaying uniform dolichocephaly. ‘The artefacts 
found in the graves wore of poor quality, consisting of celts that were merely pebbles 
“of shale with a ground edge, and sherds of coarse pottery, mostly without pattern, 
‘The presence of a neolithic cemetery on the upper surface of the loess makes it 
pprobuble that the skull found in 1861 dooply embedded in it (the cranial index of 
‘which is. approximately 75:6) is not coeval with the loess, and hence pleistocene, as 
|| was hitherto thought, but bas somehow slipped down from above. [' be published 
in Archaclogia.] 
Report of the Committeo on the Age of Stone Cireles.—Tho work was confined 
to making w careful survey plan of the earthwork and stones forming the Avebury 
Stone. Circle. 





























enn) 5 
y ANTHROPOLOGICAL’ NOTES. 


A covuse of fifteon lectures on Indian Sociology ‘will be delivered by Mr. ‘T. C, 92 
. Hodton, F.R.A.1. (late of the Indian Civil Serves), on Wednesdays, at 5.30 pan. 

}) nb the Eust London College (University of London), Mile End Road, E. ‘The 
Wotures will deal with India as a Field for Sociological Study, Distribution of 
‘Races in India by Physical Characteristics, Distribution of Languages in India, 
Structure of Sooial Groups, Birth Coremonies—Initiation and Name-giving Ritos, 
| Marriage Rites, Funeral Ritos, Theories of Caste, Magic and Folklore, wad’ Develop. 
“(Ment of Organised Worship,’ ‘These lectures, which are open to the public without 
7 foo, will bo held on the following dates :—Ootober 28rd, 80th; November 6th, 18th 
20th, 27th; December 4th, 11th ; January 15th, 22nd, 29th, arid February 5th, 12th, 














‘Gouxr Enio. vor Rosey, the Swedish explorér and ethnologist, retumed in April 

‘© guwevssful journey of one year’s duration ‘from tho Cape to Cairo.» The 
ie of the Expedition was both othnographical and botanical, and the chief 
lovdlities ‘studied wore Eastern Rhodesia snd the neighbouring Belgian Congo. ‘The 
\" othnographical results obtained’ by Count von Résen are important, since the expedition 
"iting into touch with several little-known tribes, notably the more or lest amphibious 
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| Batwa of Lake Bongwoolo, among whom a stay of ‘several mionths was mad Many 
jaand “extensive” ethnographical collections were secured froth 

‘Bushmen, Bubiso, Balouge,’ Bauch, ‘anid others, all of whiok 

Ethnographic Museum. of Stockhotm. Comme vou Rosen was , 

of Upsala, who eocompanied him in the expacity of botanist, 



















































Prare L. Max, sgt. 





Fig, 2A COTTE DE ST. BRELADE, JERSEY. NEW CAVE OX SOUTH OF RAVINE, 


CAVE CONTAINING MOUSTERIAN IMPLEMENTS NEAR 
LA COTTE DE ST. BRELADE, JERSEY. 





ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


- Jersey : Archeology. ‘With Plate L. Marett : de Gruchy. 
f ‘Excavation of a Cave containing Mousterian Implements 
near La Cotte de St. Brelade, Jersey. By R. R. Marett, M.A. and : 
“GR B. de Gruchy. 
‘The eave known as La Cotte de St, Brolade was partially exeavated by the Société 
Jorsivise in 1910 and 1911. (For descriptions of the human teeth and implements 
found here, in conjunction with the remains of a pleistocene fauna, see E. T. Nicolle 
‘and J. Sinel in Max, 1910, 102, and 1912, 88; R.R, Marett in Archaologia, LX1, 
449 f., and LXIUL, 203 f.; A. Keith and F, H. 8. Knowles in Journal of Anatomy 
, and-Physiology, October 1911 ; and Bulletins de la Société Jersiaise, Nos, 36 and 87.) 
some 200 feot. 1 











{£5 Tb penetrates the northern side of ravine or cleft in the granito oli 
“in shoight, that forms the eastern horn of St. Brelade’s bay. ‘The ravine in questiony. ° 
has completely vertical walls to the north and south © 





; ‘which is about, 40 feot acro 
mS, whilgp to the west it opens out towards the sea. ‘To the east, however, the wall of 
‘live’ Fock, which one may suspect to be noarly perpendicular, is masked by « steep 
‘talus of rabble and clay interspersed with blocks of granite, some of them of great 
‘size, This fall of “hond” is much thicker on the southern ‘than on the northern 
‘ide of the ravine ; anid here the suspended blocks aro especially insecure, so that ~~ 
whoever attacks the slope below stands in perpetual danger of sudden extivetion, 
When work was in progress at La Cotte de St, Brelade in 1910, it was noticed. 
that there were slight indications of buried cave on the opposite side of the ravines | 
Ju LLL, on the last day of excavation, a small portion of tho talus was removed at 
this point, and there was exposed what appeired to be the top or lintel of a eaves | 
‘entrance, At Easter, 1912, the prosent writers, one of whom is owner of the property, 31) 
Aovotod several days of personal labour to the exploration of this cavity, avd succeeded | 
in clearing out a space about 8 feot in penetration, 12 feet in breadth, and. from 
4 to 6 foot high. Horenpon it was found necessary to. put off further operations — - 
‘until -the ‘summer ;. but already two. picoos of eucouraging information “had: been 
ati 1. Iw the first place, » sdlitary flake of flint was discovered some five foot down » 
in the débris, Secondly, this cave, which faces north and is filled with « rookerubblad 
i ‘almost free’ of atiy iutermixture of clay, appeared, up to the limit-of exenvation, 6) 7 
be far drier than La Cotte de St. Brelade; so that it seemed probable that wy tong | 
found: hore would prove to be in better condition than the sadly decalcified totais, 14) 
«yielded, by the other site, ok 
"On August 14th excavation was renewed, this time with tho belp of skilled 
Several days were spent in clearing away the more insecire of 
thee hond” 40 a8 to minimise. tho risk: of sudden falls. We then’ drove ® 7 
bts fronoli insvards ata level slightly lower .than that: of the floor of occupation: din | 
FRAG ‘covered. wt La-Cotte dé St. Brelade, our expectation being that in’ this reapeet the” 
two. eaves woutd he found to: correspond. This operation, however, which Insted 
‘until about the “end. of the month, was of no avdily ‘The cave-filing  reiniined 
iniformly sterile throughout, It then became necossury to make a seednd trench at 
@lovel seven fect lower, « todious business vince it involved cntting 2hrough the 
rubbish resulting from’ onr provious working. On September-4 the mouth’ of the! 
“pavé )was) reached, and oh the following day fortune: at length rewarded our efforts, 
|About tiro-feet above the bottom of our trench were found twenty-two flint iimplements, 
aud’ finkes lying together just insidethe: wosterv: angle of ‘the ave, where the roel. 
“forms.a sort of -pillar, ‘They’ were embédded in @ mass of darkish clay, the colour 
‘of which was possibly due to an intermixtoré of ashes; but nothing that could be: 
described as a regular hearth care ay Se day thinfedn’ more fakes; none of 
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them deser the title of implements, were discovered seattored about the sides of 
this same pillar at various levels, all somewhat higher than that of the previous find. 

Some 65 square fect of surface were laid bare within the cave et this level, but 
{mofurtber traces of man occurred save tio water-worn pebbles of granite about 
is ‘three inches i woter that might prove auiteble as bammer stones, but bore no marks 

of use; somo very small pebbles of flint; and a few minute and indeterminable 
fragments of bone, Evidently we have not yet reached the hearth-floor, if such there 
be, but must still lower for it, We had, however, excavated to the utmost 
limits of safety, having removed some 250 tons of rubble, and reached a depth of 
"27 fect as measured from the arch or lintel first uncovered, 

‘The talus was now so steep that without considerable demolition of its highgr 
portions we could not venture to remove cartain large blocks that barred our down 
ward progress within .the cave. Work was therefore suspended on September 9th. 
We could congratalate ourselves on the fact that at any rate we bad done enough to 
‘verify our hypothesis of a human occupation. Farther, there could be no doubt as to 
‘the identity of the human occupants concerned, ‘The implements bear « well-marked 
‘Mousterian fagics, as Messrs. Breuil, Boule, Sollas, and Henry Balfour, to whom they 
Above been shown, agree with us in holding. Of the specimens figured in the plate, 

fine is @ godd dnd‘ sho other @ moderate “point,” several have the characteristic 
“i trimmed base, and the rest show either secondary chipping or marks of utilisation, 
A ‘It remains to'add that the discovery of » Mousterian oceupation on both sides of 
St the ravine raises the question whether the whole. rearward portion of it uow buried 
‘under massos of rubbish was not formerly ono vast cave, of which the roof has since 
3 collapsed. A coufirmistary fact is sbae,on the northern side wall, as the plate shows, 
x the rook Ie moi swenthored aa) it Spain ‘hp: Anus, IE go, there is all 
0 moro reason why, dSpite. sh. gre “Aaidexponse. involved, our efforts 
‘should not cease until the whels sito. ee -albotud oat, 

‘Tho now cave had hotter be perl 0 ‘La Cotte ile Sf. Brelade TI, 
singo it may torn out to bo bat an andoke of the obher, connested by.n cavity thot 
runs right round the back of the ravine, 

We have much pleasure in putting on reeprd our appteoiatién of the services of 
‘the gontractor, Mr. Emost Daghorp, aud his men, thanks to\whose skill and courage 
‘wo ward able to carry out this dangerous excavation ¢uonesstully and. without aocident. 

RR, MARETT. 
DE GRUCHY, 


Balkans: Head-Hunting. Durham. 
_ Extract from a Letter from Miss M, &. Durham. Written af 94 
Andrijevitza, Montenegro, in Septgmber 1912. + 

+'4 « The Avthropologioal Institute, I rameter, when I was last in London, 
Ind ‘a lecture on hepd-hunters (in’Bornéo, I think it was), but at any rate the 
Jecinrer said it was now an extinct custom. Would you ,put « paragraph in Mas 
‘tating that in Burope,.in the. 20th contary, under “constitutional” Turkey, the 
abit is not extinct ; and that on the night of August 14-15 the Nixams, under an 
‘officer, fall. on the Serb village af Lower Urghanitan noar Borani, cut off three heads 
‘ond catrind. all ‘some distance. ‘Two they dropped by the wayside. and one was 
‘takon right away. Four heads wero takon in tho waek's fighting that followed, and 
Se send ion ‘of four, and seven months were pli both, ‘ied eas. 

‘qnently, I have “raided” Turkish territory, and visited the scene of this atlair 
adhd the details from the survivors. ‘The brother of one of the beheaded men 
SH fading ts bend ‘and burying A Wek Sn, bey. ‘One ofthe. miserable » 
‘ehildren 1 ww mysolt ; Be malaga tm 2 Soe ree Nea 
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‘The Serb tribe thus attacked is part of a tribe divided in half; one half is Monte- 
negrin, and was wild to go to the rescuo of its Kindred. But the Powers put such 
pressure on King Nikola that he dare not. So over a dozen villages were burnt 
‘and 160 in all Killed and wounded . . . I hope. that you will put the “head- 
hunting” in Max, not only because it is a “custom” to record, because it is w fact 








that ought to be widely known, . . M. E. DURHAM. 

Africa, East. Hobley. 

Kamba Game, By C. W. Hobley, CMG. 95 
‘A rather novel children’s game was recently observed among the A-Kamba 


near Tkutha, which is at south end of Kitui district, British Hast Africa ; it is called 
Krwatha ng, 

About December in every year @ lovely mauve crocus-like plant springs up in 
this aroa, and it is also very common around Kibwezi and Msongoloni ; the leaves are 
‘very like those of « miniature canna, and the plant has a soft, fleshy stalk. 

A. collection af some thirty or forty stalks of this plant, which is called Kieu, 
and @ little wooden dagger abont eight inches long called « muku, are the implements 
“required for the game, and it is playoil by two or three persons. It has a groat vogue 











Fro. 1. Fro. 2. 


with the herd boys, and it is said that they become so eugrossed that they sometimes 
Jose in the bush the cattle they are sent to herd. 
‘Phe Kiswei stalks aro all cut to a length of about nine inches, and are placed in 
a common heap and, sitting down, each player takes an equal number from the heap, 
aay five or six, or evon ten ut a time, and, holding the mvAw in his right hand, the 
player flicks it with considerable force at one of the Kisusi stalks which Jie on the 
‘ground in front of him about twelve to eighteen inches away. There axe two 
methods of holding the muku:— 
(1) The muku is held between the thumb and the third finger; the thumb is 
‘suddenly withdrawn, and the mukw is projected point first in the required 
dirootion (Fig. 1). 
(2) The muku is supported on one side by the first and second finger, and is 
hheld in position by the thumb on the opposite side; the first finger 
‘snddenly withdrawn, and the muku is projected forward in the desired 
direction (Fig. 2). 
The object is to trensfix the Aiswti with the muku, and the players do this 
C191 
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time after time with extraordinary precision, Before the player flicks the muku be 
seratches # mark on the Aisuti to help him to aim. Player No. 1 flicks at stalk after 
stalk, and those he hits he wins and places on one side; when he misses the next 
player has his turn, and when he breaks down the third player begins; the player 
who impales the last stalk in the common heap is the winner of the game, ‘The 
sccompanying sketches will show the method of holding the mudu previous to its 
discharge at the Aisuti. 

‘The weapons of the A-kamba are the bow and arrow, and it may be that the 
arrow prompted the idea of the missile mukw, and that the Aisuei originally represented 
enemies which were picked off by arrows in war. ©. W. HOBLEY. 














Australia. Brown. 
Beliefs concerning Childbirth In some Australian Tribes. By 96 
A. R. Brown, M.A. 

‘The following information was collected amongst tribes of Western Australia 
during my work as Anthony Wilkin Student in Ethnology, in the year 1911. The 
tribes quoted all have totemism with inheritance in the male line, Bach totemio 
clan or group possesses not one, but several totems, that are all equally the totems 
of every member of the group. A man may eat or kill his totem, The members 
of a totemic group, men and women alike, take part in certain localised ceremonies 
(bere called talu, tawara, or nuka), which are supposed to produce au abundant 
supply of the particular totemic animal, plant, or other object with which each 
coremony is connected. ‘These ceremonies are similar in many respects to those of 
Contral Australia called by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, indichiuma, Only mon an 
women whote totem it is can take any active part in the ceremony for any particular 
totem. In almost all the tribes quoted it is usual to give a child a personal 
name that refers in some way, often very obscure, to one or other of his or her 
totems. ‘There is no trace of any belief in the reincarnation of the dead or of totemic 
ancestors. 

In the Ingarda tribo at the mouth of the Gascoyne River, I found belief that 
‘a obild is the product of some food of which’ tho mother has partaken just before 
hor first sickness in pregnancy. My priueipal informant on this subject told me that 
his father had speared a smail animal called dandarw, probably a bandicoot, but now 
extinct in this neighbourhood. His mother ate the animal, with tho result that, she 
gave birth to my informant. He showed me tho mark in his, side where, as he 
wid, he had boon spoared by his father before being eaten by his mother. A litle 
girl was pointed out to me as being the result of her mother eating » domestic cat, 
fand her brother was said to have beon produced from a bustard. It may be noted 
that the girl (the elder of the two) was a half-caste, probably, from appearance, of 
& Chinese father, and had ® hare-lip. The younger brother was a typical black- 
follow boy. The bustard was one of the totoms of the father of those two children 
and, therefore, of the children themselves. This, however, seems to have been purely 
fccidental. In most eases the animal to which conception is duo is not one of the 
father's totems. ‘The species that is thus connected with an individual by birth is 
not in any way sacred to him. He may kill or eat it; be may marry a woman 
whose conceptional animal is of the same species, and he is not by the accident of 
his birth entitled to take part in the totemic ceremonies connected with it. 

I found traces of this same belief ina number of the tribes north of the Ingarda, 
‘but everywhere the belief soemed to bo sporadic ; that is to say, some persons 
ed in it-and. others did not. Some individuals could tell me the animal or plant 
from which they or others were descended, while others did not know or in some 
‘eases donied that conception was so caused. ‘There were to be met with, however, 
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some beliofs of the same character. A woman of the Buduna tribe said that native 
‘women nowadays bear half-caste children because they eat bread mado of white flour. 
‘Many of the men believed that conception is due to sexual intercourse, but as these 
natives have been for many years in contact with the whites this cannot be regarded 
‘as satisfactory evidence of the nature of their original belief 

“In some tribes further to the north I found a more interesting and better 
organised system of beliefs. In the Kariera, Namal, and Injibandi tribes the co 
ception of a child is believed to be due to the ageney of @ particular man, who 
not the father, This man is the wororu of the cbild when it is born, ‘There were 
three different accounts of how the wororu produces conception, exch of them given 
to me on several different occasions. According to the first, the man gives somo 
food, either animal or vegetable, to the woman, and she eats this and becomes prognant. 
‘According to the second, the man when he is out hunting kills an animal, preferably 
‘a kangaroo or an omu, and at it is dying ho tells its spirit or ghost to go to a 
particular woman, ‘The spirit of tho dead animal goos into the woman and is born 
‘as a cbild, ‘Tho third account is very similar to the last, A hunter, when he has 
killed a kangaroo or an emu, takes portion of the fat of the dead anim 
he places on one side, ‘This fat turns into what we may speak of as « spi 
and follows the man to his camp. When the man is asleep at night the spirit-baby 
comes to him and he directs it to enter a certain woman who thus becomes prognant, 
When the child is born the man acknowledges that he sont it, and becomes its 
wororu, In practically every case that I examined, some 40 in all, the wororu of a 
man or Woman was a person standing to him or her in the relation of father’s brother 
own of tribal, In one case a man had s wororu who was his father's sister. 

‘The datios of a man to his woror are very vaguely defined. I was only told 
that a man looks after” his wororw, that is, performs small services for him, and, 
perhaps, gives him food. ‘The conceptional animal or plant is not the totem of 
Bither the child or the wororu, ‘The child has no particular magical connection with 
the animal from which he is derived. In « very large number of cases that animal 
is either the kangaroo or the emn. 

Tn one part of the Injibaudi tribo I came across another interesting custom. 
When woman isin labour the woman who is attending to her mentions one after 
another and at intervals the ‘names of the pregnant woman's brothers. ‘The name 
that is mentioned as the child is brought forth is that of the child's Aajadw. “I 
unfortunately only discovered this custom just as I was concluding the season's work, 
find was unablo to make further enquiries. ‘The custom exists side by side with the 
wororu relationship. 

In several tribes I found tovemic groups that claimed babies as their totem, and 
performed totemic ceremonies, the avowed object of which was to provide # plentiful 
supply of obildren. I found one such totemic group in each of the following 
tribes :—Baiong, Targari, Ngaluma, Kariera, Namal, and two in the Injibandi tribe. 
One such group in the Injibandi’ tribe performs its ceremony at # spot near the 
Fortesene River, where there is « sort of small cave. According to legend, in the 
times long ago, the men and women once left the camp to go hunting, and left all 
‘the babies ia the camp in the charge of one man, After the others had been gone 
some time the babies began to ery. ‘This made the man in charge of them very 
angry, #0 he took them all to the eave and put them inside and lit » big fire of 
spinifex grass at the entrance, and so smothered:them all, An essential part of the 
totemic ceremony consists in lighting a fire at the entrance of the cave 

"There is a very interesting totemic group in the Kariera tribe. The group has 
‘a number of edible objects for totems, and also wanangura, whirlwind, himbuda, 
‘aby, and puna, sexual desire. A’ man who belonged to this group told me that 
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wlio it was decided to attempt to produce an increase: of children, the mien aud 
Woinen of the totemie group first proceeded to Kalbsnw and performed the cere- 
moity for the inereuse of sexual’ desire, which seems to have consisted of setting’ 
fire to the bark of a troe. After this, but only after it, they moved on to Pilgut 
‘and performed the ceremony of the baby totem.* ‘There is thus perfectly clear 
evidence, dating back to a time before the coming of the white man, that there was 
W distinet association in the native mind between sexual desire and the birth of 
children, amongst people who, at the same time, by thelr wororw custom, associate 
prognanoy with the eating of food, ‘Those who believe that the beliefs of savages 
‘ato strictly logical will, of course, be shocked at such inconsistency. Those of us, 
however, who, by actual contact with savages, have learnt that even if they do not 
heed logical consistoncy Tess than uneducated Europeans (or even the educated when 
their religious beliefs are in question), yet certainly do not heed! i¢ mote, find ia such 
‘mi inconsistency nothing to surprise us. Fivally, it may B6 noted that there aro 
tices of « belief that the small whirlwinds so eotnthon in’ these parts of Australis 
‘may cause & woiian’ to become pregnant, ‘This would éxpiain why the whirlwind, 
sexual dosite, anit babies aro all associnted by being the totems’ of a single clan. 

T may add, to' complete the a¢count, two other ehswers that T received to the 
quidstion’  Wheré do babies come from?” One was “rot! the moon,” aud another 
“Phe mugivinne make them anil sond thom into wothen.” One oli mun, a mugictan, 
and @ motbor of nm beby-totom clan, nearly got killéd w few years ago becausy a 
young womtin of the simi tribe died’ ia child-birdh. A. R, BROWN. 


Nubia: Folklore. Murray. 
‘The Pox whe Lote ne Teite feabtan Version. By 6. 7. Morray. 0 
Told bY Mobitiod Bots of Shellid in the Matokki aialdot.  Sintlar 
storié# of thie fox and Hiv éuniting’ amy be fond in Reinische’s Die Nuda Sprache 
or thie Matqnis de RotWemontbix'’s Quélgués’ dontes Nublens, I give thi story just 




















a i¢ Obmié from his Lipsy With the exception that musnty fui’ éotisoninnts), which the * 
people of Shellal omit in talking colloquially, have: Béon adited in brackets... The! 





antérivkey denote Arabio loanword. 
(as m fogs ch wd iw ebérry m= ny iW’ exnyon.) 
1 eIpbliea(n)-tb (w)Br ARK (A): a-g6(u) desig nition shugur-jieu(m). * Guhat 


waki iijeding! etsi-god iikkiriat, gilut-KOn Gro-kon, ovsi-gon-doringor gilt joréssu( sh): 


Telog we-K5(n) taichinégh Yeblivanigi faliindgd(n) Bedteswis(m): 
*Wblisa-goln) surke-gdd BOCA urgi *shoged Werte bUkRosi(m).. . Toldk-RG Wy 


"torar-ki marosirgi noksu(m). *Eblisén-g5(n) teonan gud iftekikit-tovgihy Grotgu:* 


odsi-gin doridgn "shoygit-ti(r) ajor® giiluds i 

“Wbliséu-gO(n) jelek ter man *agi(n), boRKEbUC) “mahar Atining: Kgeuin) 
slloggit-tiier. *ABnr-xo\g6(n) noré tommy wr-tOkt *ehogeit-iurtn osavigi jolek tabkinn 
‘“watd wokOkin’ Anali. Naleiti-g6(0) jelek dé-inoningy obfodivgt gilutki isuiken(m). 
“By ton afiid-enrki-Kideusi?” An *atbiina 1 BRKi oss wll0-r offirgi® kidirotmnekiei, 

Ojjirgt tontan swt gilotki digredirgi essie-ti-r tab-torosu(m), gitutki kidivian, 
Gidut-Rofn) itfessiw *waetigi Ewe Hodddirgl Rider). 

*Bvindreg6 (0) gong surin-g6(n) b6d-Re-be (my. 

Tolbigi-gA(n} *ebliseAi-gO(n) telKi nalosingi ag-usita(a). ‘Tokko(n). “Hy sie 
“9 gidogeir geustirt ? Ai axibab-nan SbacibR? G-Ralingd(A) ow mersutio). *batib-rmut 
* I. Pat-we! Iheg6(a) *Rotavki s-beriltira, bere moko’ kakidivu.” ‘The 
®e rsa. ett, te Ppt “*amiiddohir!" ‘Tel-KG(a) « Surd-tny tab we ie. 


an» 0 ‘old to take mi to visit the cererionial gro he was 
cDunaetee = ere ee Faas 
{ 18%) oe 
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‘*Batib-nan sellé-r agidosir *batih doro wérigi tijirsa(m). Gerki urwmeto, kal 
WE!" Tirgi(n). “SerBm!" Esa(n). ‘Tek-ko(n) gor-ked targi Gw malléndigt 
‘“putih-nan shalab-ir digdigosir, wétijirsu(m) “Ai jirgi dogd-gettd(n) bi-tiri, kaligi 
© Yor WEI" Tike wérosijir bodin-go(n) jargi kulu wér dogé-r tebosirgi. “Wo! 
« *batitunan tittichi!” Gan uwenge. Mangii-go(n) tinna Gwigi noddijunduros 
Wadossi(n) sarki-ge(d), ‘Tek-k6(n) abdogd-rt0(n) shugurigi tin dogd-r usiirgi w2tijiren(tn) 
© Ap miallé wer’ galganosu.” © Ai-gO(n) tinnai yerin-g6(n) jurgt tisi. 

Norts. 

L puis, for Arabfe Abal Hsin, the fox. 

‘nnd, at earthenware jar, Arabic qulln, 

2 Torte maroszg, "unable to enter," and below Rola-kif-berikiry, “ye want to ent." Note the 
use of the verbal noun in -ar as aif iofintive, 

“‘slok ter man Rgin,"'Uhought it was the wot” Of al jelak or man Bgui,“ T thought you were 
0 wall” 

Tn dogo agaanra, “ye laugh at mo," lit, “over me.” Construction imitated from the Artie, 
ahr ale, be Inagbod at Bim." 

"Tho Int sentence concludes neatly every Nablan varrative, 

‘DRANSLATION. 

‘There was a little fox, and he went down to the water to drink, Taking @ 
pitcher to fill with water, and the pitcher being now, and the water reaching it the 
pitcher made noise (lit. wopt). A wolf came, ran to seize the fox. ‘The fox came 
renning from fear and hid in n cave. And the wolf being unable to enter, went away. 
‘Phe fox (had) filled and carried his pitcher, and being new and the water reching 
it, the pitchor wept in the cave, ‘The fox thought it was the wolf and remained 
Widder ten days in the cave, And then he put his little head enrefally out of thé cave, 
to se if the wolf was there or had gone. And seeing and knowing the wolf was not 
(there) ho asked the pitcher, * Who are you that has frightened me? My faith, 1 
‘will bring you into the middle of the water and drown you.” 

‘Taking and fastoning the pitcher to his tail, he went right into the water (lit. 
ontered fordivg into the belly of the water) to drown the pitoher, And when the 
pilehor was filed with water, it broke his tatl and sunk, And the fox dripping Blood 
ants ruonitg tp ott, And the wolves wnd foxes saw him and lavighed. Ho said, “ Why 
Go yo huogh wt me? Twas eating my fothor’s melons, and my tail broke from the 
« giga of the toloris, Come! ye want to eat, ant tif you are full!” And they sai 
“Te ia good! come show us!” And he said, “It is good, come, be prosent!” Ao 
shen they were come in the midst of the melons he gave them plump melons. “De 
“ not look bebind you, eat.” And they said “It is good!” And b6 coming from 
behind fastened everyone's tail to the stem of a melon, and said to them, “I will go 
4 and come ftom above, eat, fill yourselves!” Saying thus he ran, went and stood on 
a hill, 0! owners of 

Aad thoy breaking their tails rum trom fear. And he descended from above and 
lwugled wt thom and said, “We are ‘all beconte like each other.” And I was with 
‘theme aed went and came. 

‘Another piace of folklore which has its parallel in Europe is the belief thut the 
month of Tabs (Januaty) borrowed from the mouth Ibshir (Febraary) (Coptic Aashfr) 
tert duys of bout, giviog in return ten days cold, One is reminded of “Btarch suitt to 
« fever, &e.y &o." @. W. MURRAY. 
Adfrtoa, Bast. Barrett- 

Rkikedyu Fairy Tales (Rogano). By Captain W. E. H. Barret, — QB 
‘Tax Ory Womax, Her Sons, axp tax Pyonon. 

A girl named Kason}, on her way to get water for her father te drink, stw 

large python basking int the sxin near the path ‘The python “hed two mouths aad 
(18 J 
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‘was beautifully arranged like that of a warrior. Kasoni stood and admired 
it for some moments, ‘The python, secing the girl looking at him, said, “I am 
“hungry ; will you give me enongh food to satisfy my hunger?” She replied, 
“Certainly I will; follow me to my village and I will give you as much as you can 
“eat.” She then took up her water-gourd and proceeded in. the direction of her 
home, followed by the python. Reaching the village she took it to s grain hut and 
invited ‘it to eat, ‘The monster put its head insido.the hut ond in a few minutes 
devoured all the contents, She then took it to another store, which it soon fi 
Gradually it ato up all tho grain in the village, but fod. 
then took it to the goat huts, and told it to eat them if it wished. One by one the 
‘gonts were eaten, until none were left, ‘Tho python then started eating the men, 
‘women, and children of the village, until Kasoni was thé only one left, ‘The monster 
asked her for more food, saying his hunger was not nearly satisfied. She roplied 
that the only people of her village still left alive in addition to herself were’ bad- 
tempered old woman, the wife of the Chief, and her two infant sons who lived in the 
forest, because the Chief would uot allow his wife near him, “ Well,” said the 
python, “Iwill go and look for them, but will first eat you,” saying which it opened 
one of its huge mouths and swallowed hor at a gulp. It thon went to search for the 
‘old woman and her children in the forest, 

‘The woman, who was sitting near her huty hearing a noise, looked up, and saw 
tho monster approaching. Seizing both her children in her arms she fled and bid 
herself. ‘The python searched for bor for a long time, but not finding her went back 
to its abodo, ‘The old woman and her sons lived in the forest for many years, until 
the latter had grown into men, ‘They’ one day asked thoir mother why it was that 
they were alone in the world and had no relations, She then told thom. the story 
‘of how the python had eaten up everybody in her village, but thoy laughed at her 
‘and said such a thing. was impossible, 

A fow yonrs atter she lind told them this story, sho said to them one morning, 
“Tho time has now como for you to avenge the death of your father.” She then 
told them to bring their swords, and taking them to a path near their hut, hid them 
in tho bush close to the path, placing each about 100 yards from tho other, Having 
done this she told them that she was going to call the monster who had destroyed 
their village, and instructed the younger that whon he saw the monster come along 
ho was to allow it to pass and not to strike until he saw his brother jump from his 
hiding place and strike it, Sho told the elder brother that as soon ns the monster 
head came near to him he was to rise at once and cut it off with his ‘sword, Sho 
then went to the river and sang : 

“Byil ones you who ato up my. people, and still were not satisfied, 

Come ont of your resting place and I will give you a feast, 

So plentiful is the food I have prepared that even you will bunger no more.” 
Hearing her voice the python raised itself from the water and followed her. In « 
short time they passed the hiding placo of the younger brother and soon came to 
‘that of the elder. ‘Tho latter at onco jumped up aud out the monster's head off 
with one blow of his sword, the°formor at the same time rose and cut off its tail. 
‘As soon as they bad done this they heard a babel of voices calling out to them to 
no more, and to their amazement saw a largo number of men, women, children, 
‘and: goats emerge from the body of the dead python, Ono old man on secing their 
maother, called her by name and asked her who these two bold warriors were who 
had rescued them from their enemy. She told him that they wore his: two sons 
‘who were small children on the day that he had been eaten by the monster. 

Great rejoicings took place, and the chief at once set the people to work to 
rebuild their village and to make a largo house for. bis wife, and one for each of 
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hhis sons. All set to work with a right good will, and in a short period the village 
was as flourishing as it had ever been, and the old woman and her sons were ever 
afterwards treated with grent rospect, W. E. H. BARRETT. 


Polynesia : Stewart's Island. ‘Woodford. 
nd Names of various parts of a Oanoe of Sikaiana 99 
jand. ‘To accompany illustration. By Charles M. Woodford, 









1. Tho outrigger = = = = = Pome, 
2 ‘The three main bearers of outrigger platform - ~~ = Te ginto. 
8. The squared plank on outrigger platform- = = = = To pama. 
4, The five inner eros on platform = = - = = To auwiuwi, 
5. The two outer eross-piecos on platform  - = Lo halo. 
6. The three forked pieces fixing-the outrigger to the three main 
bearers and to the two outer cross-pieces - == =“ HTagatu, 
7. The two single piocos fixing the outrigger to the coutral main 
dearer and to the two outer cross-pieces = = - = ‘Te tugs 
8. ‘Lhe main canoe, bull, dug out of solid treo = == = Te waka, 
9 Forward = == |= Ait 
10, Aft - re Cie 
Moamidbipss se = Aloto, 
12, ‘The stom and storm = = = = + Bap 








18. The paddle handle - a 
19. The lashing twine, of cvosanut fre = = 
20. The oakum, for caulking seams - = = = 


13, ‘The after combing oe ee, OS it Torpaale 
14. The washbourd = = = + = ‘Pe horno, 
15. Tho chaGng, piece along top of washboard to protect it from the 

friction of the paddies - = el ae 
16. The poddes = = 
11. The paddle blade = = S.A ese 











21 Thobiler = = = et = Baata teri, 
22, The portside ; away from the outrigger - = == = Gnden, 
28. The staoard sido; outigger side = ==, + Tama 
24, The steorsman + Elula, 
25. The paddlers, jacludiog the bow man when using the vaddle - Ealu. 
26, The bow man, when poling in shallow water - + Etoko. 
27, The tree, growing in bush, from which the hull is cut - = ‘Le pinipini. 
28. The tree, growing in bush, from which the bearers of pletform 
(see No, 2) are made - ‘Te salahalu, 
29, ‘The tro, groring in bush, from which the cross ricos of pater 
(see Nos. 4 and 5) are made - Te hau. 
80, The tree, growing on,beach, from which the forked and straight 
sticks (see Nos. 6 and 7) are made - = = = Tauraurm 


C. M. WOODFORD. 
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REVIEWS. 
Beypt. Elliot Smith. 
The “Ancient Egyptians and thir Influence upon the Chiliation of 4} 
Europe. By G. Blliot Smith, M.A. MD., F.R.S,, Professor of Anatomy in 
the University of Manchester. London and New York:: Harper, 1911. (Harper's 
Lbrnry, of Living Thought) 26. 6d. net. 

‘This little book offors at the same fime more, and loss, thax its title suggests, 
It is in the first place a popular summary of the author's conclusions as to thé 
composition of the Egyptian breed of man, formed on intimate acquaintance with a 
very large mass of material ia Cairo and elsewhere. ‘The potnt on which chief 
stress is laid is this : that about the time of tho Pyramid-builders a definitely alien 
dloment appears in the population of the Nile Valléy. This conclasion itself is, of 
course; not sew ; but the fresh sources of evidenes which Professor Eiliot Smith 
brings in broaden iad seoure its foundation. The “ alien traits” on which he lays 
most stress ro th brodder and larger head, squats fao¢, longer and vartower nose, « : 
oblique orbits, eliareteristic jaw, and coptorts face-buir. The last-named charkotér 
is not s0 otf af the others to demonstinte sosinmarily, and mack weight is allowed 
to the evgutient that national modes of dressing the hntr and beard either tend to 
enhance nittral characteristics, or (whén they do not clearly do this) aré tufluenced 
by the devite for contrast with’ some other national type, ‘The latter motive, thong 
it clearly ofivrates sometimes, is procarious and needs rather fuller proof thin I given! 
hore. Moreover, the rare examples of moustache without beard, amortg’ “aligus” it 
arly Egypt, fall just as well under the other eatogory ; for this fashion, especially 
in the young (for the moustache appears earlior in life than the beard)» has the 
‘optical effect of increasing tho apparent breadth of the fags, and so ovbances a 
marked charactor of thosa ‘alien people. “ The same may be watched in our own 
day throughont Contral Kurope, ‘id the practice is commended by barbers on this 
‘vory ground... Tho chin-bonrd, convartoly, “gives length” to a long {aod and can 
bbe used on ovoasion to simolate this. 

Secorily, soarch is made for tho origin of this “alien” typo, outside Egypt y 
fand tho suggostion is that it comos in from Syria, and is essentially “Alpine” or 
“ Armenoid.” —Armenoid, as Professor Elliot Smith sées, is not necessarily the samo 
thing as Semitic; and it would havo mado this part of his etsay olomer it he had 
given rather fullor explanation of the senso in which ho uses his terms, aid of the 
distribution of the various types, as he. understands it, Unfortunately, his book 
came out just too early to take account of von Lasoban’s. Huxley Lesturé of the 
population of this region, or of ‘the faller publication (this yest) of human roimaing 
from Goze in South Palosting, showing that there’ has boon « markedly “ Armenoid* 
popalation through the whole length of Syrin since neolithic. times, while something 
(climatic, we may guess) has provented the dosert-bred Arab, with whom the whole. 
Syrian coast land has Geen drenched since history begin, from establishing his breed 
here at afl. Sinco thon Armonoid man reached the neighbourhood of Egypt so 
early at this point, and bas réached it nowhere else, the concltision seams well 
founded, that evidence ss to Armenoid intrusion inte Rgypt, is an approximate 

‘ ibdtestfoh of the date when movements of sich Syria people fegan to affded the 
Nilo Valley. ‘This, however, obviously proves nothing in itself as fo the date at 
‘whieh Armenoid people first ocoupied Syria; the human strostes which brought. them 
“froin their northern higtilands into Palestine were not neoéidarily the satne as brought 
‘them ftoin Palestine into Egypt. 

‘The thind,poitt, therefore, which Brofessor Elliot Smith’ pits foritard—tiat the 

P af Mia slion” Armenoid type into Egypt {is to’ be connected with the fret 

ng of “Seintlfe” folk into. Semele eb fae not seem to. be's0’ clear, 
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Te is, in fact, full early still to carry anthropographic speculation into this rogion 5 
since early cremains of man himself—apart from his works—are as rare by the 
Biiphrates as they are common by the Nile. Unsupported by such osteological 
evidetice, moreover, sculpture is rather a perilous guide. When personages, certainly 
“Semitic” so far as language goes, are represented with “ Armenoid” beards, an 
atchwologist inclines to infer, not “Armenoid” physique among Semites, but con 
servatism smong Sumerian sculptors. Egyptian art itself, once couventionalized, 
rétains the scanty chin-beard, which is only appropriate, on Professor Blliot Smith’s 
view, to: pre-alien Egyptian men. 

Westward, the converse difficulty meets ns. In Sicily and the Canary Islands, 
it iy the pictorial evidence which fails, and without ft the identification of « similar 
“alion” typo (resulting from the same intrusion of people who should be ultimately 
of Syrian or Armenoid origin, and transthitted to the west by way of Egypt) rests 
only on the evidence of bones. ‘Che reality of this human variation is admitted ; the 
causes of its geographic distribution are obscure, and may be numerous, One such 
cause’ Professor Eliot Smith tries to isolate and explain, in what to many people 
Wilt be the most suggestive chapters of his book. Readers of Dr, Reisner's reports 
of éxcavations on enrly sites at Nage-ed-Der (University of California Publications, 
1908) and of the Report of the Archwological Survey of Nubia for 1907-8, aro familiar 
With his ingenious view that the origin of copper-working is to be sought om the 
Upper Nile. But not everyone avcepts this conclusion ; and it is a pity that room 
Was riot found, even in so small a volume as this, for a fuller discussion of the 
evidence for it, ‘Tho weak point in Reisner’s argument is that the process of making: 
‘copper from malachite is, in fact, so simple that the same discovery seems equally likely 
to have been made sooner or later in all regions where malachite is found: the 
argumont, in fact, proves rather too much. Certainly copper was used very carly ity 
Egypt, but the differences between the earliest Egyptian forms of copper axes and 
dtuggors, and the earliest in adjacont nroas, such as Syria, Cyprus, and Asia Minor, is 
slight that it is not easy to conclide which way the discovery passed. Alto, 
while Egypt has a few forms which aro wanting olsewhete Cyprus and Syria, even 
ict the diirhidet etajgor, have eme which aro wanting id Beypt, 

ake Réisner's thedry, however, for granted, av Uakis for further arguatent;: 
Profeddor Elliot Smith seer in this Egyptian discovery of copper, achtevell somewhere! 
‘about the time of an Armenoid immigration into Bgypt, the ovcision for widedyprédit 
ethnic fermont : once equipped with metal wenpons, the Egyptians first unit thief 
owt! country, then exploited Sinai and other neighbouring regions, and soon spied: 
the kitbwlodge of their discovery in Northern Sytin, whence it sprend, hel :ehit, 
itwhrd into Mesopotamia and northward into Asia Minor, Hers there ave farther 
diffidiilties, which oan only be noted shortly. Kndwlddjfe of the malachite provéss,, 
ceaty though this procors is held to be by Reistiet, is frinkly of very little we to, 
aniyou8 Who! hus fo deal not with malachite, which ix a citbonaté, but: with the 
cbppet sutphies (pyrites, glance, ad the like) which are thw principal source of 
copper én Cyprus; and iw tost other ancient copper fields. A secotd diveovery, there. 
fot, seonts itevitable at this point, far more widely useful, hardly lees offginel, ait 
east likely to have been malo by people who hd aecess to’ plenty of stialachite, 
which is what Reisner has shown about the Egyptians. : 

‘Again, was the itvasion of Egypt by Syrian Armonoits thé cause ot the effect 
of thie’ spread of thé new discovery ? On the archeologicat evidence’ the first copper 
iniftétiente aid che fiat alien skeletons stand very nearly abrewst chrnologitally. 
It the Bgyptiatt diseovery of oppor came first, how did tle Arihetofts enter Egypt 
itt faoe of edfpper-trmed Egyptians ? If it cttne later, thes the épretid of the Arnie 
as Hoga without i, ant! che arguatnt sobs tf, whee fie Aitenoids Hit 
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‘earlicr copper of theft ows, Again, Professor Elliot Smith underestimates the anti- 
‘quity of copper implemetts in Babylonia, To synchronise such early events, in 
regions s0 far apatt as Babylonia and Egypt, would be perilous; Wut apart from 
this it seems probable that copper was in use among the Sumerian population before 
the first recorded cofiquest of Babylonia by Semitic ing people; and if #0, how 
is th{é Sumerian copper to be affilinted to the Egyptian or to the North Syrian 
sources? ‘Tho suggestion that it came direct from Egypt is a little dificult to 
reconcile with the strong line adopted-elsowhere in the book as to the freedom of 
primitive Egyptian culture from Sumerian taints. What did Bgyptians take back 
from Sumer in return for this priceless product ? 

Incidentally it is not quite easy to gather the author's real view as to the 
physique of the first Sumerians ; on p. 188 they seem to be Armenoids, though they 
disguise, instead of enhancing, their natural hairiness by clean shaving, apparently 
to provent confusion with “unshaven Arabs”; on pp- 146, 147, they aro an eastern 
wing of ‘the brown race whose western flank was in Britain,” and skin, therefore 
to pre-Armenoid Egypt. ‘Tho hair-criterion, in fact, seems to break down here 
‘as thero aro as yot almost no early boues from this region, it is not easy to 
to « decision, ‘The same ambiguity besets the Arabs, who on p. 139 are * unshay 
‘and should, therefore, have Armenoid blood in them like the “Babylonian Semites ” 
‘on p. 148; yot on p. 147 “Egyptians, Arabs, and Sumerians may have been kins- 
men of the Brown Race.” All this part of the argument, in fact, will need re- 
‘atatemont presently ; and inevitably conveys the impression that the basis of observed 
fact is still precarious. But this is no shame to anyono but the Turk, who retards 
inquiries which ho is powerless to previ 

Finally, what of the influence of Egypt upon the civilisation of Europe? The 
author finds this influence in two main fields. Armed with the “Egyptian” inven- 
tion of copper, Armenoid-Alpine man pushed westward overland, in a broad homo- 
goncous flood ; and oversea, from. Egypt itself, by way of Crete and Greaco, spread 
the dilute “alien” or “Gina” type of man, with the same copper-culture as in 
Egypt. Here, again, tho data aro for the most part familiar and undisputed ; the 
novelty is in Professor Elliot Smith's treatment of them; the chief difficulty in 
following him is tho cursory treatment of s0 large a matter, which was inevitable in 
‘40 short an essay. With copper tools, mach more elaborate forms and constructions 
may bo estayed, both in wood and in masonry, than with stone implements only. 
It is accordingly suggested that tho reason both for the abrupt appearance of moga- 
lithic monuments, and for their peculiar geographical distribution, may be that they 
represent the now skill of a copper-using people, mainly Egyptian in origin and 
eulture, and mainly of “Giza” physique, dispersed by means of sea transport, which 
(@ friendly critic may add) is itself greatly facilitated by the new copper tools of 
Egyptian shipwrights, employed upon cedars of Lebanon, and such-like reasons for 
intercourse with Armenoid Syria. Something of this kind has been foreshadowed 
recently by Newberry, and is supported by what we know at present about 
‘earliest boats of the Nile and the Grock islands, and about the methods of #hi 
‘construction which have prevailed until recent times in all Mediterranean lands ; 
see, for instance, E. Hahn, Die Entwicklung des Sehiffs in Z. Verband D. Diplom- 
Ingenieure, Heft 22, 1911 (Berlin : Krayn). 

What is new hero, too, in Professor Elliot Smith's treatment of the matter is 
the connection, on one hand between megalithic architecture and copper working, 
and on another betwoen chamber-burial (whether megalithic, as in Tunis, Malta, 
‘and Sardinia, or cavernous as in Sicily, Sardinia, and the Canary Islands), and the : 
‘change from contracted to extended burial, which appears on many Mediterranean 
eoasts at about the same me as chamber-tombs. ‘Yo connect all this with the spread 
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of the “Giza” type of skull is a farther combination, very tempting, but certain to 
rouse controversy, and itself susceptible of more than one interpretation ; particularly 
in view of the widespread early use of cavern-burial in Asia Minor, Cyprus, and 
Syria, and of tho strong probability that the “alien” types of skull which intrude 
into Grete in the Inte Minoan Age come direetly from Anatolia and from the Balkan 
promontory. ‘The arrival of these types in Crete is, moreover, approximately dateable, 
Dut it coincides far more closely with the eighteenth dynasty than with the pyrami 
building fourth, whereas Professor Elliot Smith's essay deals almost exclusively with 
fA far earlier period. It is in this respect, indeed, that (as hinted above) this book 
falls a little short of its title; Bgyptian influence on Enropean civilisation is but 
incompletely surveyed if we stop at wneolithic Sicily. 

‘The upshot of the whole argument is, then, @ restatement of important rections 
of Sorgi's Mediterranean hypothesis, with much fresh detail, both archeological and 
futhropometric, and a very tempting hypothesis as to the source of those broader- 
headed varieties which Sergi himself, like all recent observers, detects as » widespread 
ingredient in the Mediterranoan complex of human breeds. Weak pointe in a long 
‘and complete argument of this kind aro easy enough to detect, especially where they 
Go not affect « main issue, but not at all so ensy for a vritic to amend; and ques 
tions are easy to put, which are as likely to be “posers” for the questioner as for 
Professor Elliot Smith, What is not so easy to do is to carry through a vast 
quantity of minute routine work, such as lies bebind his brief deseriptive paragraphs, 
tha yot at the same timo to draw in any kind of perspeotivo the main outlines of 
the picture, and to keop touch with so large a part of the’ current work in dopart= 
ments which are not his own, Not everyone will agree with all the positions 
“which are here maintained ; but fow will read this essay without finding in it many 
Of those “provocative questions” which breed fresh work, and criticism no less 

simulating. 

In two passages a slip of the pen seoms to pervert the sense; on p. 140, 
line 14, the clause “was left unoccupied” bas surely lost # negative; on p. 150, 
Jine 2 bottom, “ wostward ” should be “oastward.” And on pp. 167-8 the prosence 
of “alion” typos in seneolithie Sicily seoms to be first denied (as on p. $7) then 
assorted. JOHN L. MYRES. 










































‘New Guinea. ‘Williamson. 
The Mafulu Mountain People of British New Guinea, By RW. {Of 
Williamson. 

‘Tho elucidation of the complex ethnological problems in British New Guinea 
is proceeding apace, and the anthropologist is rapidly acquiring reliable data whereby 
he’ may hope to determine with some accuracy the physical and cultural characteristics 
of the several ethnic stocks which are traceable among the native inhabitants of 
tho region, and to diaguose those inter-relationships which have often bred confusion, 
owing to the resultant intermediate types, both physical and cultural. “Tho goneral 
fnformation supplied by the earlier observers has beon succeeded by more, detailed 
fand accurate data, tending to differentiate more surely between the Negritic, Papuan, 
and ‘Papuo-Melanosian stocks, ‘The generalisations contained in Dr, Seligmann’s 
‘dmirable book on he Melanesians of British New Guinea are based upon recent 
Careful investigations by Dr. Haddon, Dr. Seligmann himself, and others, but there 
Still remains to be done a vast amount of detailed descriptive work, before it will 
be possiblo to treat exhaustively of the geographical distribution of the several 
stocks and intermediate varieties. Nor is there time for delay, sinee the country 
rapidly being “opened up,” and the ever-changing conditions tend to confuse the 
ctbnologiesl méterial, A hearty welcome should, therefore, be given to Mr. 
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‘Williamson's: monograph upon the Mafuln people, which fills an important gap in 
cur knowledge of the inland tribes. 
‘The work is mone the less’ welcome for being for the most part purely deseripti 
sivoo it is the result af personal research among the natives of the Mafuln (Mambule) 
‘hill distriet, reinforced by information derived from the fathers of the Mission of 
‘the Spore Heart, established in the distriet, who readily gave their valuable help. 
‘The description of the Mafulu proper would appear to be applicable practically 
t the whole of the north-westerly portion of the Fuyuge-speaking area, 
Althongh the book is chiefly descriptive of one people, valuable comparisons 
‘are made between the culture of the Mafulu and that of the neighbouring tribes— 
‘the Ambo, Kuni, &c.—and also that of the Mekeo district, nearer to the coast. 
‘The probable origin of the Mafulu is discussed by the author, who regards them 
a8 © people of mixed auoestry, combining Papuan and Molavesian characteristics, 
together with s distinot infusion of Negrito blood. This Negritic affinity is a very 
interosting feature, since it is likely that mapy, if not all, of the inland mountain 
ywribes may be found to show, to a varying extent, traces of the Nogrito clement 
‘differentiating them more or loys sharply from the peoples of the plains and const. 
The resnt disopvery by the expedition organised by the British Ornithologists’ Union, 
v vat 8“pigmy” people in southern Dutch New Guinea, lends support to the theory. 
° De Keith, who examined Mr. Williamson's material, fds evidense of a very strong 
¥ Negrito element among the Mafulu. A comparative table is given at the end of the 
sbook, showing the main physical characters of the Audamanoso, Semang, Actas, aud 
tho Tapiro pigmies of Dutch New Guinea, as compared with those of the Mafulo, 
and a strong oaso js mado ont, Resemblancgs aro poted, moreover, between certain 
voultnral poouliarities.of the Mafala and of some peoples of strue Nogrito stock, e.g. 
ho Andonianese wpa, the Semang, i 
‘The greater part of the book deals with the oulture of ‘the Mafula, ywhigh is 
ery thoroughly reatod. Uo. material arts aro sdascribed fn, dataily though here and 
there -the dosoriptions. of partiaalar objeots ary somewhat mongre. It is. not, for 
Jnatenee,  eufBoient description of o. musical instrument 10 say that “the flute is 
S-morely # small simple ,insuument mado out of a small bambso stem, with ‘one or q 
# two holes bored in it." There are ‘many distinct kinds of “flates” answering this 
sketohy description, which conveys very little atid doos not admit of the classifiéatio 
cof the Mafula instrument. Similarly the deseription of the prooess af sire-making, js 
(Pot adegnate. Ip gonatal, however, sbe agcounts ato very good, and are givop often 
ssvith ingenious clearness, as, for example, in the account of the native. striug-wosk, 
‘the processes of which: are admirably described. 
‘The most interesting portion of the. book is jerhaps' that dealing with social 
© Ahxuoture, customs, and institutions, starting with the division ,af the people into com- 
munities, each of which comprises two,or more villages. This grouping is combined 
with » clan system, and there is nsually more, than one clan within a community, 
‘There is no general organisation of the Matulu pooplo, the numerous communities 
docking ypon one another ss “outsiders,” quite distinet from and unrelated to each 
_pthor; and, whoress.« given community, as unit composed of so many villages, each 
fixing one or more clans, will-act when necessary as one composite whole, yet : 
it.is only poder very exceptional circumstances that two or more communities will act 4 
ther, exen for purposes of defence. Chieftainship and administration are some- 
what vagnely developed. ‘There is at the head of each,clan a principal’ obief, the 
Guidi, whose position: is one of respect and who plays a leading past in ogremonials, 
bat whose disciplinary powers are practically nil. His emone, or clnbhouse, is the 
<dmportant ognize of the village or gronp of villages within tho-clan."- Next to the 
anes then 30, ohn cenit te poet of each village, baying. sini 
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ised powers, each being allowed an emone of his own. Next in 
rank come certain notables, a kind of aristocracy, occupying « position of dignity, but 
baving no special power, though each entitled to an emone. Both chieftainship and 
pristoorney are attained only by heredity in the mule line, except in rare instances, 
Jn xegard to property, it ia iaferesting to note that whoreas the bushland with its 
fimber and the cultivated plot ocoupied by a man are his own property, the game 
‘and fish found upon his property or estate are owned by the community. 

‘A. very interesting section of the book deals with the Big Feast and other lesser 
goremonials. ‘The former ix an important affair, apparently ; concerned to & great 
Sxtent with the ceremonial “laying” of the ghost of dead chief. Preparations 
foxtend over a long period, say, a year or two, the accumulation of « huge supply 
fof food and tobacco being an essential feature, “The major chief's emone is often 
‘entirely rebuilt, and is destined to be the central point upon which the whole core 
is focussed, Platforms are erected for spectators. ‘The invitation to other 
communities is issued in a formal manner, though the actual date of the ceremony 
cannot be fixed exactly, since it depends upon the arrival of the guests, the timing of 
Which is's watter of considerable uncertainty. Mr, Williamson describes in elaborate 
Goteil the whole course of the veremony, which includes processional and dramatic 
‘Gancing and-pig killing, Upwards of a hundred pigs may be killed for the feast, and 
‘the bones of chiefs are dipped in their blood. ‘There appears, in fact, to be some 
cop significance in this process. ‘The pigs are killed on the site of the burial 
platform upon which were laid the skulls and bones of chiefs, and which is out 

mn of the ceremony, the bones, which 
ally discarded and will not again be 
ly. Ono would like to know what is the true symbolic stntus 
of the pig—why, for ustanco, a child at initiation is made to stand upon the body 
of a pig; why  newly-elected chief is placed apon ono; and why those who are 
pointed to keep vigil over the body of a dead chief, aro snid to be 'watebing 
over the blood of the killed pigs?” What is the nature of the intimate connection 
existing between the animals? blood and the dead or living people ? 

‘Mr, Williamson is cautious and doos not speculate, Throughout the book, indeed, 
thote runs a pleasing tone of caution, and while we long to Yearn “true inward~ 
‘nosses,”” we may feel grateful to the author for his reserve and for not woking xesh 
pronouncoments upon insuficont data. Ax a lawyor, he knows the value of evidence 
‘and also how not to abuso it. Hoe just statos the fi 
Joarnt thon from other observers, and he indulges in diagnosis only when he feels 
reasonably sure of his ground, As far as possible, he has sot out the wholo life of 
‘the Mafuln poople from birth to death, the life industrial and the life social and 
‘eeremonial, and bis account is straightforward, conoise, and convincing. One would 
‘hove welcomed some account of his own personal experiences, of how he reached the 
‘Mofula country, and of hiv life among tho natives, Above all, oue's ouriosity prompts 
‘one to ask, what was the call which lured a successful solicitor, not specially trained 
‘n sinthropology, to go out into the field and make himself a successful ethnographer ? 
May we hope that the personal narrative will be fortheoming ; it certainly should 
prove interesting, At least we recognise from his book that a logal training and a 
Wall-doveloped capacity for sifting evidence, are valuable assets to one who wishes 
‘to oligerve facts and to record them faithfully. 

‘Phe linguistic material has been dealt with by Mr. 8. H. Ray with his usual 
skill and digeornment, and his appendices form a valuable addition to the volume. 
Dr. A. C. Haddon has furnished an interesting introduotion, 

Ono slight piece of criticism of the publishers suggests itself to one who has 
done more than merely skim the book through. Why are the plates, which, by the 
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3 ore are exdellent, scattered promiseuously through’ the volume, instead of being so 
© placed 'as to be adjacent to the passages in the text which they illustrate? Tt is 

tly annoying'te be compelled to hunt through the volume for » plate referred 

may be atignotive as “ ground bait” to 

18 Mt freqnent and regularintervalls, as 

cast & sty oye. vet the’ volume, it fs very trying, to the serious eater and by 

“HO means welcome to thode iho will make most use of the book. A reviow without 
‘growl in ft inept to spvour, of insincerity, but this is our chief,’ almost our only 

and even ‘ig woll intentioned, HENRY BALFOUR. 


West, <i Benton. 
on Some Languages of the Western Sudan. By P.  Askell 102 
Ay PILGS, -oury Frowde, Oxford University, Press, 1912, 


re Ts. Gd. not, 
‘Kanuri: Readings. By the samo anthor, Henry, Frowde, Oxtore University 
Price 6d, net. 


‘Those little books show grone application nd hard work: on thie. part of the 
‘the material collected will be most wsefal to officials, in’ the Bornv 
‘Norihora Nigeria—evon’ to those'in other parts, of the -Protectorate—nod 

tobi, “to those who aro ablo to uso it for purposes of comparative 


jee notes on Bolanchi and tho Buddoma language, 24 oapublished 
extracts from correspondense regarding Riobardson's” and 
i's expeditions, mpd m few Hann vidios and. rover lof which so valaable 


ater ba, indi sontains « fow stories, with facsimiles of 
ri. writing (Arabio charmcters), iuéerlinear: translation, and notes; “also an 
he notes are very. tmmbrous,” wid they” nnd’ the 
“yooubul Ary will: bo a grant ip to students of tho language. he ONY ES 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. , 


Somer ty 11 at snag seni of tho Pourtoonth 
5: Ternntional gaan ape . 





Puare M, May, 1912. 





CEREMONIAL OBJECTS FROM RAROTONGA 



































ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Paoifte, Eastern, ‘With Plate M. Partington. 
‘Geremonial Objects from Rarotonga. By J: Ldge-Partington. 4 (fh 
"Pho British Muscum has recently acquired two very interesting speci- 
‘mens from Rarotonga, in the Eastern Pacific. ‘The carving of the small figures, with 
their ‘pointed: oval eyes, is typical of Rarotonge. Both pisces are evidently of eon- 
siderable age. 
‘No. 1 of Plate M is'a staff of bard wood, oval in section, both sides being alike ; 
the liuman figures are carved back to back, there being three pairs on each half, the 
double pair in the middle is represented feot to fect, and the rest correspond in position 
to them. ‘The intervening spaoos are neatly wrapped with sinnet, the two outer ones 
in a rectangular pattern, and the two inner ones with ordinary wrapping. ‘There can 
bo little doubt, I think, that this staff was put to some religious or ceremonial uso, 
being probably an idol. A 
‘No. 2, (Phe appearance is axo-shaped, and the whole surface is deeply grooved 
jw herting-bone pattern, both sides boing similarly treated. ‘The butt-end is carved 
ft the lie figures fost to feat, and is plored with three holes for wrist cord. 
rom the two holes pierced at the lower end, it is evident that this object was used 
‘at dances, and probably had a plume of feathers attached. 4 
J, EDGE-PARTINGTON. 




















‘Africa, East. ‘Werner. 
Note on Bantu Star-Names, By Miss A. Worner. 105 
‘My impression, 80 far, has boon that nearly, if not quite all, the people with 
whom T have been brought in contact havo lost much of the star knowledge whiob’ 
yy once portowed. This is shown (1) by tho small number of atara known, by. 
name ; (ii) by the same name being applied to different stars or groups of stars.» 
Somo Nyasaland names were collected by Captain Stigand and apponr in his” 
_ paper published in, the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Society, and there ia 
“aivighvalnable information ‘in a paper communicated some yonrs ago to tho South 
“Attidih Assooiation for the Advancement of Science by the Rev. Father Norton, 
‘This is full of interest, nnd throws light on some points previously obsoure, Neither’. 
‘of thelt papers is now within roach; but T think that Oaptalu Stigand. gives, mond. 
additional names beyond those T was able to obtain in Nyasaland; also (if Téa. 
trust my memory) that the names for tho same star were sometimes but vot alwayey| 13 
the same in both lists, ‘The stars for which I have heard names 
(1), Lun Prstapus—Those are the most widely known, from, hols anaponaant 8 
‘be I think (I cannot just. now recall it for any of the — 
‘“qpplied” form of tho. vorb linia = 
Ki-limia, Gicyama hirimira, &e.. Tn, 
Bap labd Polen, the plural te used : brimira® (trom-ohilinite) tnd sinka (pl ot 
‘Kinia) respootively. In connection with this fact it may bo noticed. (t)° that my. 
Yao" fuformant gave we the name as that of the throe stars in Orion’s bell ; (2) that 
the Pokamo seem to apply the name to two different groups of stars, known: ax 
‘male 4nd “female” vimia (vimia viume and vimia vike respectively); but baye 
‘apt Yet heen able to ascertain what the second is. The Rev. W. E. Taylor, in’ his 
Giryama Vocabulary and Collections, has the following note (s.v. “ Pleiades,” 
ied “tno sts to the eit of the Pleiades, uniwula:”» Thi ke: some: other 
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to settle this point later on, ‘The word wnitoula is evidently counceted with vula 
(wule) = “rain,” which suggests the Hyades. I would arly venture to, make 
this suggestion ‘but that ‘Taurus is above the horizon during the time of the “lesser 
raine” (euli) in October and November and also during tho beginning of the Meeaka 
rains (usually in March). ‘The Swahili proverb “Kitimia kikizama kwa joa huzuka 
iowa mvua, Kikizama kwa jun bozaka kwa jun” (Taylor, African Aphorisms, rection 
150: “When tho Pleiades set in sun they rise in rain,” nnd vice versd) las 
cortainly beon fulfilled this year, when there were heavy showers at the begioning of 
November ; but May has beon excoptionally dry. (Mfr. Taylor's comment, «Taurus, 
in the Sonthern Hemisphere, rises in May and sets in November,” is—at any rato 
ts rogards this latitode—surely a mistake.) I have the name Machinga usikn noted 
for the Pleiades in Nyasnland, It might mean “fence or “rampant of the night,” 
‘but T am not sure that it really belongs to them. 

(i) Ontox’s Burt—These three stars seom everywhere to have been notice 
‘and are often known by some name connected with Aunéing. On the Lower Congo 
they are known as “the Leopard, the Dog, and tho Hunter,” which names are 
embodied in,a little song quoted in Bentley's Kongo Dictionary, s.0. 

‘On the Lower Shiro (and I think elsewhere, but have no definite uote on the 
subject), it is Manta, “tho Bows "—or rather “the Bow aud Arrows," for I think 
the plural has this collective force, At Mombasa, and apparently also at Zanzibary 
they avo called Tamaa (ash) na Mioanadamu na Mauti (sy#)—the names, ax well 
fs the explanation (viz. that, as tho son of Adam follows after Desire, to Death 
in turn follows him) being obviously Arabic). Dzangwe is another ame for these 
stars in Nyasaland, of which I can give no explanation; it is sometimes said to 
meun the Pleiades and may be given to any bright group of stars, Tu “Chisocbiri ® 
(a Innguago at the north end of Lake Nynsa of whose identity I am uncertuin) 
they are called Akadzera, I should be glad of some further light on this name, 
‘The Giryama name is Kifunguehore (given by Rebmann® as Kifungudsore, ‘the 
namo of & constellation"), of which I am wnable as yet to explain the meaning, 

(ii) Tue Praner Vixus.—Usually associated with tho Moon as “his wife.” 
In Bares’ Nyanja Vocabulary, ¢.v. Mower, will be found the myth (as told at 
Likoma) of the moon's two wives, Chekechani and Poikani, which (supposing the 
morning and evening star to be two separate bodies) connects them with the waxing 
fand waning of the moon. This story, without the names and in loss detail, T have 
‘also heard at Blantyre. It seoms to havo a faitly wide range. In Giryama tho 
name Mukazamwesi, “the moon's wife,” is used. Taylor says (Voc. p. 97), if @ 
‘planet seen near the moon.” Tt does not seem to be known in Pokomo. 

To Nyasaland tho name Nanda (Manda?) is used, which means “tho contral 
« post of the hut,” and perhaps suggests the idea of a fixed point ronnd which 
the other stars rovolve, But this suits Jupiter rather than Venus, and I noticed, 
‘more than onco in Nyasaland, that names seemed to be attributed to any bright 
\diseriminately. Most of my information comes from children, who would be 
ly to make mistakes; but a note from Livingstone (probably Zambesi 
Expedition, first edition, p. 176) shows that Iam not alone in this error. ‘The names 
there given for Venus are Manda and Manjika—coucerning the latter I have no 
other information. 

"The Yao name for Venus is Tekutekw and the Chisochiri Buivi. I should be 
glad of any information tending to throw light on these. Thave heard of no Swahili 
thames for this planet, except the Arabic Zobara, In fact, my teacher at Mombasa 
Aisclaimed all knowledge of the stars on his own account, apparently thinking there 

= Wika Didlionary, p. 161, Deore Te evidently plural of hore, The word (which is not in 
‘aps wegen to me by # Ouma at Hae 
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was something unholy about it; it was kasi yu waganga he sail. ‘Taylor gives 
ndata (x walking stick”) as a Giryama name for the “evening star and morning. 
star”)*—which, perhaps, refers not to Venns but to Jupiter, ax being, to quote 
Father Norton from memory, “the pog or pin on which the night hangs.” (It 1 
fam not mistaken this is the name given by the Basnto to Jupiter.) One native 
informant, however, says that ndaéa is the same ax mhazamwesi and I have failed, 
fas yot, to get any explanation of the name. My Pokomo informant tells mo of 
nyoha ya magura *moring star,” but ns it evidently camot be Venus, it will be 
better to place this under the next heading, 

T may add hore the Zulu name for the moming star, w(lu)-luvez/, evidently 
from kweza, causative of Rwela, “to ascend” —the one who “brings up” the dawn, 
us though drawing it after her from below the horizon. Livingstone (Zoe. eit.) gives 



































Auewa usiku = drawer of night,” as the Nyanja name for Sirius; but this inay be 
a mistakest 
IV. Juriren.—This planet seems to have attracted attention everywhere owing 


to its brilliancy and its variable position in relation to other stars. ‘Pho Chinyanja 
name is ng’andu, and the * Chisochiri” Cheze, of which I have no explanation, It isy 
suspect, the star called by the Pokomo nyoha yu magura, of which my informant suyx 
that hunting expeditions are regulated by it; the old men (without whose permission 
the hunters caunot start) watch this star night after night, till they find that it ix 
‘ovorhend just before dawn. ‘This ix considered to be tho propitions time. ‘The fact 
‘of its being overhoad at this time (ingana na hits wa) xooms decisive against its 
being Venus. 

Father Norton, if Fromember rightly, gives ux the Suto name for Jupiter a word 
meaning, as already stated, the “peg” or “pin” of the night—probahly with tho 
iden that, being  conspicnons and, as it were, a central object in the sky, it draws 
the night up after it as it asconds, 

T have only once found the constella 























n Ursa Major revognised, and that not ns 
a whole, My house-boy, a Zanzibar Swahili, tolls mo that the throe stars (eg, 1). 
usually known as the ‘horses of Charles's Wain, are called Homankuhome, whicl 
ho explains as “pigankupige” = “Hit (bim) and I'l hit you"—the third being 
upposed thus to address the second, who is pursuing tho first. ‘This verbs ku homa 
not either in Knapf's Swahiti Dictionary or Steore’s Handbook. 
Ho also pointed ont a star—Sirius, if T am not mistaken—which he called Nyotae 
jau, aud said that people found their way by it if lost at night. Probably the name 
is equivalent to “the uorth star,” as Steere gives Shika majira ya jaa = *steor 
northwards.” 
‘The Giryama word for “star” is the samo as that sed in Chinyauja, ayenyezi. 
In Swahili and several neighbouring languages the word is nyota, which Meinhof 
takes to be an original Bautu root, fofa. In Yao the word is ndondwa, which 
seems to be identical with Maka efotwa. In Pokomo it iy interosting to find that 
nyenyezi means the fixod stars, “those that keep on winking” and “follow the whole 
+ sky” (Hufuata mbingu yote), ie., move round inn body and not independently 5 
while nyoha (= nyota) aro the plants. Probably the distinetion oxists in other 
Inngoages, but has not been noticed. I find in one dialect of Makuan etendevi, 
which may be the same word as nyenyezi. 

Tam told that is the name of the thres-aided club used by the Gizyame for Killing maken, 
which is not, strictly speaking, a walking-tick. But a variety of forms appear to bo in use, some 
of which serve both parposes. 

+ Poosibly the mame mpitataiku (atku=day), which I have noted from Nyasaland has the 
same meaning, though I cannot recall to what star it was applied, ‘The usual meaning of pike 
4s to cook,” but it may have others. 
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Tudging from Father Norton's paper the Basnto would seem to know more about 
‘tho stars—or pay mord atter ‘many other Bantn, Was this due to 
coutact with the Bushmen, who were well versed in star-lore ? 
“Tho Zulus, I believe, have  gool many star-uames, but, at n distance from books 
‘or informants regarding. that language, Iam compelled to leave them ont of account, 
‘A. WERNER. 











Archwology. Smith. 
Flint Flakes of Tertiary and Secondary Age. By Worthngion 40 Ft 
G@. Smith: 

‘Naturally-formed flint flakes with bulls and conchoidal enrves are not uncommonly 

found in post-Pliocene Boulder-Clay, but the clear demonstration of the natural pro- 

action of bulbed 
and faceted flakes, 
in the very 
uch older lower 
Bocene sands 
(Thanétien) of 
Belle Assize, 
Clermont (Oise) 
by the “Abbé 
Brouil® is most 
instructive, ‘The 
woparate flakes 
and cores would 
Inyo postossed much Tess value had they been merely found distributed in, Eocene 
sand, but examples were met with lying opposed to the mother block of flint from 
‘which they bad become naturally detached. 

To conection with naturally-formed psondo-implements of Tertinry age the two 
following casos support the facts published by the Abbé Brouil. ‘The seraper-like 
tmabraded example, illastrated actual size in Fig, 1, was found by me in 
Tower ‘Tertiary deposit whieh covers the chalk of Dunstable Downs, The di 
jneludes black flint pobbles, irregular blocks of flint, Hertfordshire conglomerate, 
‘grey wether inls, accompavied hy a ferruginous clay. 

‘The fin illustrated, with its numerous artifcial-looking facets and its naturally 
trimmed edge owes its 
origin entirely to the 
pressure of sal! Eocene 
pebbles, ‘The face of 
the stone illustrated on 
the right clearly shows 
‘the effect of the squecs- 
ing of pebbles agains 
‘Tho example fs Black —“pyg, 2-—NATURAL SCHAPEE-LIKE PLINT OF PERTIARY AGH, 
‘and new looking, but it Coin aes) 
is really very old, as 
proved by the ferruginous concretions on its facets, dorived from ironstone and 
ferruginous clay. 

The second example (Fig. 2 illustrates actual size) is part of a Lower Tertiary 
pebble of seraper-ike appearance, found and sent to mo by a friond, together with 
Dther broken flint fragments from Knock Mill, Kingsdown, not far from the Portobello 

* aathropoogie, 1010, xxi; W. J. Soll, Ancient Hunters, pp. 68, 09. 
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10, 1.-NATURAL SORAPER-LIKK PLINT OP TERTIARY AGH, (ACTUAL S12.) 
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Tower, It belongs to Tertiary gravel of Oldhaven and Blackheath age. Every 
fracture is duo to the natural’ pressure of pebbles. ‘The crust is liver-brown, the 
fractured parts liver-yellow-brown, 

‘On the higher grounds of the Lower Chalk district of Dunstable the well-known 
deposit of Chalk-witheflints occurs in an mndulating line at from 580 to 700 fect O.D. 
Very little Upper Chalk remains, but tho hard eream-coloured ebatk, known as Chalk 
Rock, occurs, ‘Tho chalk is overluii by Tertiary beds associated with ferruginons 

Drick-earth, ‘The flints 
tho chalk are, of course, of 
Secondary or Cretaceous age. 
‘They aro all white-erusted 
except where stained from 
above by the adjacent Tor 
tiury deposits, they then 
Voeome elonded with iroa 
oxide. Sometimes pipes of 
‘Tertiary clay nid stones 
picree the stratum of Chalke 
witheflinte, ‘The most useful 
sections for observation ave 
those seen where roads aud 
lanes cut through the flint stratum, and it is from a little-used lane by Caddington, 
near Dunstable, that the two next examples originated. 

3 is «small block of flint derived from red Clay-with-ftints (argile & silex). 
‘rho Jano in which tho soction in exposed from which this and the wext were derived 
hha boon eleared and made tidy by a hodger. Tu clearing up the tano, the bank had 
incon lightly disturbed, and this stone with a few othors had tumbled ont of the 
stratum of red Clay-with- Whon picked up by mo the flake A was still slightly 
Adherent to the mother block ; its original position is shown by the dotted line on the 
Gore on tho loft. ‘Three views of the flake, when free, are givens Tt will he observed 
that the flake 
doos not en 
tirely cover the 
naked places 
seen on the 
core, thix is 
because other 
flakes, _ which 
I could not 
find, formerly 
covered the 
naked surface 
shown at B. 
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5 P10, ANATURAL PLINT OP SECONDARY AGB, WITH PLAKE FOUND 18977 
Tho apper (own nate acrvat 8128) 
part of the 
block or core shows convincing evidence of natural pressure, ‘The flint is white, 
faintly tinted greyish ; the ernst is buff 

‘The example illustrated in Fig. 4 is of the same class as the last, It came 
from the same stratum of Chalk-with-fints. Tt is white in colour, but in parts very 
slightly stained ferruginous from adjacent red clay. Like the last, when I found 
it twenty-one years ago, it had recently fallen out of its original chalky home into 
alittle dry drain below. When I picked it up the flake A was still slightly adherent, 
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its original position ix shown hy the dotted line on the mother block, where, as in 
the last, the hollow is not completely filled. ‘This appearance is caused by the very 
thin, wenk edges of the flake being broken away by age and pressure whilst still 





‘n situ, Both sides of the flake are white as well as that portion of the matrix on 
which it was originally fixed. It is, without doubt, of Secondary age. It quite 
likely owes its origin to the far-off time when the chalk of this district originally 
‘emerged from the sea, ‘The incised side of the ako is not quite smooth, but slightly 
erape-like to the touch, with age. ‘Phe block weighs I Ib. 2} o2. but so very old 
and abxorbeut of wator is it, that aftor immersion for a fow hours it woighs 1 Ib. 4 o2, 
WORTHINGTON G. SMITH, 
France: Archeology. Lewis. 
‘On some Prehistoric Monuments in the departments Gard 107 
and Bouches du Rhone, France. By A. L. Lewis. 

The prehistoric remains in the country round Nimes and Arles have been so 
completely overshadowed by the great Roman buildivgs which have been so well 
Preserved there, that it was thought by some that the Congrds préhistorique de 
F king rather a mistake in going to Nimes as the contre for its annul 
meoting in 1911; but, as a matter of fact, that part of France is almost as full of 
prehistoric objects ax any other, At Nimes itvelf the ‘Tour Magno would seem to 
uve been an ancient Gnolish citadel strengthened and faced by the Romans. ‘The 
dopartment of the Gard, in which Nimes ix situated, stood sixth, with » total of 
185 in w departmental list of megalithic monuments compiled in 1880; in 1893 
this total had been increased by further discoveries to 260, putting the department 
of the Gard third on the list instead ‘of sixth, provided other departments had not 
an while also increased thelr totals by fresh discoverios—n very ualikely assump- 
tion.® Of these 260 megalithic monuments nearly all are in the arrondissement 
of Al a difficult country at the farthest end of the department from Nimes, 
and wore not visited by the Congress, which nevertheless found plenty of things to 
‘ocoupy its attention in the country (also trying enough in the great heat w 
prevailed) between and aroand Nimes and Arles. 

‘There are especially mmmerous enverns in which neolithic pottery and flints, rolies 
of the bronze age, bracelets of the Hallstattien epoch, and pottery of the early iron 
‘age have been found, many specimens of which are preserved in the museun of tho 
“Groupe Spéléo-nrchéologique” at Uzés. 

On the hill of La Liquide, near the village of Cinsons, about eighteen kilo- 
metres from Nimes, there are considerable remains of hute and enclosures of dry 
masonry. ‘Those on rth side of the hill were mostly bee-bive huts, but have 
collapsed into shapeless hieaps ; on the south side of the hill there are, however, 
remains of walls of considerable wize, the two sides of which are often supported at 
the base by upright slabs. Flints and noolithie pottery are said to be rare, but early 
iron age and Gaulish pottery very abundant here. 

About four kilometres farther south, on the hill of Canteperdrix, there is a 
curious necropolis of a circular ehape, formed of a group of tombs dug in the ground, 
each one having @ small passage of dry masonry terminated by @ beehive chamber, 
& type which is called by some archwologists “Ageo-Iberie,” and connected by 
them with some found in Spain and Portugal, and derived, as they say, from Greece. 
Burial and burning were both practised at this place. ‘The objects found appear to 
have belonged to the end of the neolithic period, or to the beginning of the copper 
‘or eneolithie epoch. 

‘Two kilometres further south, beyond the village of Congénies, is a small 

A. Lombard Dumas, Culalogue Sorta 7 aah ‘magalithiques dw Gard, 1894. 
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menhir, called Peyra Plantada, 7} fect high, 4 feet. wide from east to west by compass, 
and 1} foot thiek ; this has some crosses and other markings upon it, 

About four kilometres from Arles is an interesting spot called La Montagne de 
Contes ; it is an islet of soft, shelly, miocene stone, formerly surrounded by ponds 
and pools, and appears to have been a place of retnge at various times; many 
sling stones and fragments of pottery sxe found upon it, Tt is ascended by an 
aneient stairway between rocks, amongst which dry masonry nnd other artificial 
‘works are to be fonnd. On the summit is a tomb, called the ‘Trou des Féos, ‘Tra 
da Fado, or Epée de Roland, and officially described to the Congress as an imme 
and splendid hypogée, of a type woique in France, dug in the mass of soft miocene 
as an opon trench, and then covered by enormous slabs of stone, worked to shape 
there are also a flight of stops by which to descend to it cut in the rock, and two 
lateral chambers forming a sort of vestibule to an immense sepulehral gallery, 24 
metres long, nearly 4 metres wide, and 8} metres high, the length of the wholo work 
boing more than 42 metres in an enst and west lino, with the entrance at the west. 
On a mound at the east side are two large slabs, concerning which there was some 
discussion, Dr, Bundouin maintaining that one was a fallen “menhir indicatif,” and 
othors suggesting that both were slabs for roofing in some other hypogée which had 
eon abandoned on the way to it. 

At n short distance from this tomb and mound is the Dolmen de Coutignargnes, 
the side walls of which are of dry masonry, while the end is a largo singlo unshaped 
stone, and the allée was covered by similar stones; it was enclosed in a tumulus, 
‘on which a menhir formerly stood ; the axis is enst and west, the entry being at 
the west; the whole longth of the structure was about 25 feot, and its breadth 
4} feet, the stone at the east end is 6 feot high. It was described to the Congross 
as 0 tr monument, intermediate hetweon the allée couverte and vaulted typos 
but oriented like the hypogées in the neighhourhood. 

Quite noar to this dolmen is the Grotto Bounias, o hypogée like that alrendy 
vd, but smaller, Veing only 19 metres in length ; it has an arched entry but 
ido chambers. 

Further on is another hypogée, called the Grotto do la Source; it also is a 
tronch cut in the soft stone, and roofod with large slabs shaped to some extent, 
some of which have cup marks, ‘The chamber thus formed is about 36 foct long, 
9 foot high; and 7 fect wide; it had stairs eut down to it, and alow arched entry. 
‘Pho whole length of tho structure is given as 16°60 metros. 

At a short distance further is the Grotte du Castellet, another hypogée of similar 
construction, 18°10 metres long in all, In this woro found the remains of more 
than one hundred bodies, two gold objects, a great number of stone beads, more 
than thirty arrow or javelin heads, one of which was fixed in a human vertebra, 
some pottery and other objects, including a cup and a goblet of the kind called 
caliciform,” which ia the south of Franco, as in Portngal and Sicily, belongs to 
the earliest bronze period. ‘These valuable discoveries were made in 1876 by Messrs, 
Cartailhae, Cazalis de Fondouce, and Huart. Altogether five of these hypogée tombs 
have heen found, all of which have their entrances at the west, in regard to which 
‘Dr. Marcel Baudonin has said : “As these hypogées are oriented to the west—that is 
“to say, in a direction contrary to the dolmens and true allées couvertes—they cannot 
“be of the same period, nor belong to the same civilisation. Moreover, their contents 
« aro of the copper age of the Mediterranean contre: we have nothing like them in the 
“ wost of France, It is difficult to say positively that they are a little later than the 
megalithic structures ; but everything points in that direction [contents not exclu- 
sively neolithic, megaliths in transition (Coutignargues, &c.), orientation different.” ]* 

© Bulletin de la Socidté prikstoriqua Frangaie, 191, p. 908. 
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Whether later than other megalithio stractures in France or not, these hypogée 
tombs are another aud very distinet variety to be added to those which’ I have spoken 
of here on former oveusions, and yet not s0 different as to be altogether out of the 
class of megalithic monuments, for, though it is easy enough to distinguish between 
® hypogée tomb and an orinary dolmen, it is difficult to draw a line between the 
dolmen of Coutignargues aud most other dolmens on the ono band, and between it 
and the hypogée tombs on the other. It may, indeed, in some points be diffcult to 
draw  hard-and-fast line between any sort of megalithic structure aud any othe 
because of the connecting links of purpose and construction between them. ‘The 
Inverness and Aberteen circles, though widely differing from each other and from 
all others, wore both primarily sepulchral, and respective localities take the 
Ince of dolmens, which are not found there, though they are, on the other band, 
plentiful in other places where circles aro scarce. In many other circles in Britain, 
however, there is uo evidence of burial as a primary object, aud very strong 
Presumption in favour of their having been set up for other purposes. Again, the 
Tesemblance between the Now Grange monument in Ireland (and I may ld. the 
Inverness circles, which are very like it on a small seale) and some prehistorie 
buildings in Greece has often hoon remarked. In consequence of the great variety 
and intermixture of forms it seoms impossible to sclect any one type of monument 
‘and to say that wherever it is found it has beon the work of some one migrating or 
invading race, though the influence of one ree upon another by individual travellers 
‘may have been considerable, Tt seems, on the contrary, necessary to regard mogalithie 
construction as » whole, aud as the product of a phase of civilization common to many 
though not to all races; not to all, for there are places where megalithic monuments 
ro not known to exist, and perhaps, for somo reason or other, nover did oxist ; but 
theso places are, possibly, neither so numerous nor 40 extensive as has been supposed ; 
the sonth-enst of ‘Turope, for instance, has beon mentioned as one of them, but 
W. ©. Borlato (Dolmens of Ireland, pp. 508-511) gives an nocount, with illustr 
tions, of some in Bulgaria, on the muthority of V. Radimsky,® who says that in the 
Sakar Planing, in the district of Gerdeme, north of Adrianople, there aro remains 
of no less than sixty dolmens, together with a stone circle, and some other objects, 
Borlase, I may add, remarks on the resemblance betweon’ the ancient camps an 
“certain bronze Implements, ornaments, and fictili,” in Ireland nnd Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, A. L, LEWIS, 
England : Archeology. Cunnington. 

The Discovery of a Skeleton and “Drinking Cup” at Avebury. 108 
By Mrs, M. B. Cunnington. 

It will, perhaps, be remembered that one of the standing stones at Avebury 
fell on December 2nd, 1911. ‘The stone is one of the two remaining of the three 
stones that are believed to have once formed a cell, or cove, at the sito of the 
Bockhampton, or western avenue, that issued from the great circle of Avebury. ‘The 
third stone fell aud was broken up many yours ago. The group is kuown as 
Longstone Cove, or the Longstones, but the two remaining stones are now sometimes 
spoken of locally as “Adam and Eve,” the larger one, Adam, being the one that 
fell in 1911, The Wiltshire Archeological Society decided to re-erect the stone, with 
the object of averting from it, as far as may bo, a fate similar to that which befell 
the third momber of the group, on the principle that a stone standing is moro likely 
to be respected than one fallen. 

Preparatory to re-erection it was necessary to clear out the hole in which the 
stone had stood, as it was encumbered with sarsen boulders that had beon 

* Die prihistorischen Funddtition .... ey, Bosnien wnid die Herceyocina, 1891, pp. 180, 181, 14, 
200) 
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originally used as packing to help support the grest stone and loose soil, that hai 
found its way into the cavity when the stone fell. Mr. and Mrs. B. 1. Cuanington 
‘wore entrusted by the committee of the Wiltshire Archwological Society with the 
superintendence of this work, which was done with the aid of two labonrers on 
May 24th and 26th of this your 
(agi). 

‘When cleared the hole was 
found to measure 13h feet in 
length, ina direotion from enst- 
south-east to west-uorth.west ; Ke 
the hole wideied out somewhat ocr 
at ite cnstorly ond, its greatest, 1's 8°E 
With being 6} fect, while it was #10, I—snori0x Across ran sIDDLE OF THE OLR 3M 
6 feot wide in the’ middle, and WHIOH 1mm sown #1000, sHOWiNG THE RELATIVE Poste 
ony) foot wide at tho wesonly 70¥ OF HE MUREAG.” Ady Hm atta oP Tk MUHA 
on th ne wee feat sn Fa 6 
eop measured to the surface level, thus the soil being 15 iuches in depth, tho stone 
had stood only 2 feet 5 inches in the solid chalk. ‘The stone had been packed round 
with 150 sarson boulders of various sizos, some of them weighing by computation 
more than a hundredwoight. It is remarkable that some of these flatter boulders 


=. ee ey = had beon Inid on the floor of the 
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7 hole propared to receive the stone, 
{A large piece hnd split off the stone 
| and was found resting ogainst the 
{southern wall of the hole with 
{packing boulders ebind it; this 
\ pleco of stone was itsclf broken 
across, and fell into two pieces on 
Woing moved. 

Tt is difficult to seo why the 
stono should have cracked after its 
burial in the ground, and it is 
possible that it was actually erncked 
dofore; if, on the other hand, the 
stoue could have broken in the 
gromd comparatively recently, it 
may havo caused the final collapse 
of the stone, Most of the packing 
voulders were found at the eastern 
and wider end of the hole, the 
natural irregularity in tho shape of 
the stone requiring a greater amount 
‘of packing on that side, to give it 
1 firm support, than at the other 
tangle of the stone. 

‘A discovery that bat an ime 
portant bearing ‘on the dato of the 
erection of the stone, and therefore 
presumably on the date of the monument of Avebury as a whole, was made in 
removing the soil in front of the hole preparatory to cleariug it out. The discovery 
‘was that of the remains of a human skeleton and fragments of “drinking cup” or 
“beaker,” close to, and immediately in front of, the hole in whieh the stone had stood. 
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‘The section here given is drawn across the middle of the hole, and shows how 
very near the burial must have been to the side of the stone when standing ; this 
section, drawn throngh the centre of the hole at right angles to its length, cuts, as 
nearly as it was possible to ascertain, through the middle of the burial, showing 
that it was placed exactly in the centre on the northern side of the stone. (Pro- 
suining that the threo stones of the Cove originally formed a sort of triangular 
enclosure, this face of the stone would have been the inner one.) The burial had 








pression or hollow having been made to receive it. 
Deen disturbed and broken in the ground 40 that it was not possible to ascertai 
accurately the original position of the skeleton, but it was crouched and with the 
hhend to the east. With the exception of a few fragments found seattered in the 
soil over a rather larger area, the bones and pottory lay iu a small space of some 
8 feot by 2 foot. 

‘Phe soil at this spot is at the present time 15 inchee deep, so that the burial 
have been a very shallow one, unless, as is not impossible, there was originally 
8 slight mound banked up against the stone that has been levelled down by culti- 
vation, It appears that cultivation is quite enough to account for the broken and 
wurbod state in which the burial was found; labourers on the spot stated that as 
ft ix uot possible to plough quite close to the side of the standivg stones the 
ground immediately round them is sometimes dug over by hand, and this would 
nccount for disturbance of the soil at a rather grester depth than that of ordinary 
ploughing. 

It is now generally recognised that the “drinking cup” type of pottery belongs 
to tho transition from the neolithic, or to the earliest bronze age in Britain, and 
‘ay it sooms clear that the burial must have been mado at the foot of the stone 
after its orvetion, the importance of the discovery with regard to the date of the 
jonument is considerable, It appears to be good evidence that this stone, and 
therefore presumably the whole of Avebury, must have beon standing at lonst as 
curly as the beginning of the bronze ago in England. 

‘Tho “drinking eup” or “beaker” of which fragments were found with the 
Dones, is a well-decorated and well-made example of the ovoid cup with re-curvod 
rim, aud must have stood not less than eight inches in height. ‘The ware is thin 
and bakod to a bright rod both ou the inside and outside of the vessel, showing th 
roy paste in the middle; the paste is fine and sparingly mixed with sand. ‘The 
cup was decorated from rim to base with « alternating 
th rows of hering-boue pattern, and bands of the plain polished surface. ‘The 
horizontal lines, and the lines forming the herring-bone pattern, are as if 
prossod by a notched or serrated tool, as is #0 ofton the ease on this type of 
vessel. 

‘When the stone fell a considerable quantity of loose soil slipped into the cavity 
among the packing stones that were loosened at the samo time. A piece of the 
rim of the eup, together with a sinall fragmont of Samian ware, and 
modern glass bottle, were found in this loose earch, A fragment of another decorated 
“drinking eup” was found two feet deep among undisturbed packing bot 
the wall of the hole on the opposite side to the burial. A bone sph 
phalange of a sheep or goat were found under a flattish houlder lying wu 
‘on the floor of the hole, Several fragments of pottery that may be Romano-British 
(the small pioce of Samian ware found makes this the more likely) were found in 
the soil round the hole. 

‘The bones of the skeleton are unfortunately too incomplete to 
measurement, but they seem to have belonged to an individual of medium 
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of middle age. A fragment of collar bono is stained green, apparently from contact 
‘th some small brouze object, but no fragment of the metal could be found. The 





fragments of pottery and the bones of the skeleton will be placed in the Mt 

of the Wiltshire Archmological Society at Devizes. ‘M, E, CUNNINGTON. 
REVIEWS, 

Paleolithic Man and his Art. Solas. 


Ancient Hunters and their Modern Representatives. By W. J. Sollas, 109 
D.Se LED. F.R.Sy &e, London: Macmillan & Co, 1911. Pp. xvi + 416. 
igs. 235. Price 12s. net. 

English anthropologists owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Sollus for the Inbour 
that has been expended on the production of this book. For the first time we have 
Wrought together in a book written in the English langnnge a reliable summary of 
he evidences relating to the history of palwolithie man that recent continental 

tigations have brought to light. 

From the point of view of tho general render it is perhaps unfortunate that more 
ix not made of the diseoveriox that have beon recorded in thi Although 
‘our own English palwolithic discoveries aro Jess important than those that have been 
made on the contivent of Europe, where material is so much more abundant, yet much 
‘good work has heon done by men like Mr, Worthington G. Smith and mauy others. 
Still, although this may be a disadvantage to the general render, who might well be 
instructed moro fully in the work of his own countrymen, it certainly has its com- 
vousating advantages to that considerable band of amateur workers in * prehistorion ™ 
who alroady have a more intimate knowledge of English discoveries than of those 
tat have been rade abroad, 

Tt in particularly gratifying at the present 
upon many controvertod quostions, particntarly with regard to the eolithie problem 
nd to the time-seale of the palwolithie epochs. Upon the latter subject, namoly that 
of chronology, the author suggests an antiquity of 12,000 yoars for the Magdalenian 
epoch aud apparently one of about 90,000 years for the Acheuléen, As Professor 
Sollas very wisely says: “I think this fairly represonts the conclusions which follow 
“from an impartial review of the evidenco, but I am by no means so snre of its 
“ truth.” No suggested time-scale ean be anything more than temporary, but such 
moderation is certainly a welcome corrective to tho extravagant claims of antiquity 
thut are frequently made, ‘There ean be no doubt that the geological processes of 

ver erosion aud the like went on during the Pleistocene Age at m rapid pace. 
Existing conditions in this country give no parallel to the formation of the river- 
drifts ; existing conditions must therefore give a very misleading measure to the 
palwolithic time-scale, 

Professor Sollas draws close analogies betweon both the skull form and the 
culture of certain modern savages and those of the palwolithie races. He compares 
the ‘Tasmanians with the earliest palwoliths; the Australian aborigines with the 
‘Moustorians; the Bushmen with the Auriguacians ; and the Eskimo with the Magda- 
lenians. ‘There is much that is illuminating in such comparisons. Indeed, it is only 
by the study of the artefacts of modern savages, and by endeavouring to understand 
the part thut these productions play in their daily lives, that we can hope to obtain 
8 real grasp of the meaning of those relies of prebistoric mau whieh we treasure in 
our enbinets, At the saine time, there is so much that we do not yet know, parti- 
ularly with regard to the racial types which inhabited Europe during the various 
phases of paleolithie culture, that dotailed comparison between any one particular 
modern race and any one particular ancient epoch in Europe is a matter of very 
great difficulty. 
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‘The application of the term “palrolithie” to the Australian aborigines Tends at 
‘once to diffenlties, as theso people, although pakeolithie in the sense of being hunters 
and not agricnlturists, use axes of polished stone. It is surely better, for the sake 
of clearness ani procision of thought, to confine tho use of the term palwolithic to 
tose races of men which are associated with a fauna which ean be grouped as 
pleistocene for the country in which their remains are found. “Palwolithie™ has 
always been understood to imply a poriod of time, ax well as a state of culture, 
Its wider application to modern races must be somewhat confusing. ‘This is parti 
ularly the ease when the lithic eultare of this modern race is in direct contradiction 
to the primary definition of the term; namely, that palwolithie implements are never 
polished. 

We aro all—binck men and white mon alike—of necessity the descendants of the 
palwolitbie races which formerly inhabited various parts of the world. Some races 
have undoubtedly remainod more nearly in the ‘‘pakeolithie” stage than other races. 
Or it may be that, having advanced, they have again fallen back ; time must have 
wrought its changes. We owe a dobt of gratitude to Professor Sollas for brivging 
together tho comparative evidences of s dotween modern races and palieo- 
Jithie mau, But how far we may be justified in construing comparison into identifi- 
cation is a subject that may long remain a matter of controversy. 

‘Phe strongest evidence for identification is found hotwoen the painters of the 
cave frescoes and the Bushmen, Here there aro certainly many points that are 
very suggestive. Professor Sollas argues that the aueostors of the Bushmen occupied 
the country north of tho Pyronoes during the Auriguacian epocli, and that they 
gradually migrated to South Africa, leaving behind them the rock drawings of 
Northern Afrien as ovidence of their former presenco in that area, Some rock 
paintings from Cogul, noar Lerida, on the southern side of the Pyrences, are repro- 
duced, In tho artistic treatment of the oxen, and of the human beings, these 
paintings resemble Bushmen work to an extraordinary degree. Since the publi 
of Ancient Hunters, farther discoveries on the southern side of the Pyrenees hn 
been described by tho Abbé H. Brouiland M. J. C. Aguilo in L'Anthropologie 
(Vol, XXII, 1911, p. 641). ‘Thoso consist of paintings on two rock-shelters uo 
nd they maintain the samo stylo as those previously deseribed 
from Cogul in Lorida, and Calapata in Aragon. ‘This ndilitional evidenco that has 
now accumulated concerning the rock frescoes south of the Pyrenees may havo an 
important bearing on Professor Sollas’ argument. 

‘Tho rock froseoos north of the Pyrenees aro found in tho dark recesses of the 
eaves, and human beings arc rarely represented and then only in grotesque forv 
‘Those to which allnsion is now made aro found on the back of rock-shelters in open 
daylight, and the human beings are abundantly represented. In both of these 
characters they resemble Bushman work, But, what is much more important, the 
general feeling and artistic xtyle of these moro southern works is absolutely Bushman 
and contrasts strongly with the style of the French paintings. ‘Che importance of 
the difference in the style of art north and south of the Pyrences seoms to have 
eseaped observation, but no one who carefully compares them with each other, and 
with Bushman work, eam doubt the fact. Does this represent—to follow up the 
suggestion of our author—the change in the style of art in the same people as they 
migrated across the chain of the Pyrenees? If 0, it is not a little remarkable 
that their art should change so much in so short a part of their migration, and 
should have continued practically fixed from that time to the present day during 
their long sojourn from Spain to South Africa. Unfortunately there is as yet no 
direct evidence to indicate the age of the Spanish frescoes of Cogul, Calapata, 
Cretas, and Albarracin, 
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It is significant that Altamira, on the extreme northern coast of Spain, shold 
group itsolf with the French work, and shonld show no nearer resemblance to that 
of the Bushman, A certain amount of resemblance there is between the art of the 
Bushman and that of the Freuch eaves, as indeed there ix between rock drawings 
fand frescoes all the world over. Bnt when one compares the Spanish works beside 
the Bushman, the resemblauce is so oxtranndinary that one ean only ask, “ What are 
thoy ?” and “What do they mean?” without as yet finding satisfactory answer, 
First and foremost we want to know their ages but upon this most important point 
thero is ns yet no evidence, 

‘With regard to the ago of the Bvench cave drawivgs, a considerable change of 
opinion has recently taken plaes iginally believed that the cave drawings 
‘were Magialenian, ‘Chis view is supported by their artistic style, which is the same 
fax that found in the Mngdalonian relie beds. It is further supported by the special 
feaxe of the sandstone lamp from the eave of La Mouthe described by M. Rividre. 
‘his was foand in an undoubted Magialenian deposit ; it had upon its underside » 
roplion of « drawing of an ibex shown upon larger sealo upon the walls. of the 
feave; and it apparently served to give the necessary artificial light by which tho 
mural drawings contd alone be excentod in the dark recesses of the eave, All this 
seems strong ovidence, On the other hand, in the eave of Lo Pair-non-Pair (Gironde) 
the paintings ave partially buried under an Aurignacian deposit, It has, accordingly 
now been concluded that all the rock drawings belong to this enrlier stage. One 
may pothaps be forgiven for still entertaining a suspicion that perhaps the eurlier 
interpretation is after all the right one, in apito of the appenrances of things at 
Pait-non-Pair, ‘The nower view certainly leadx us into very puzzling complications 
eoncorning the course of evolution of palwolithic art 

Yor my own part, I eannot help thinking that there may bo something wrong 
about the interpretation of the section at Pair-non-Pair, 1 do not feel prepared to 
fabandon the theory of the Mugdalenian ago of the cave drawings in general, as it 
is aupported by sich wide and varied evidence, until some fuller confirmation of the 
Pair-nonePair evidence has been discovered. ‘The recent revival of interest in the 
peculiar Aurignae style of flint working is undoubtedly justified, but there is always 
P tendency for the swing of the pendulum to overshoot tho mark; one feels that 
‘the Acrignacian period is threatening to absorb much that may not belong to it. 

‘A great deal of valuable information is given upon the development of the art 
of the palwolithie fiut worker. But, from the point of view of the general onder, 
Who is not a specialist in this study, the importance of the difference between the 
Levallois flake and the trimmed flake of true Le Moustier form is, perhaps, not made 
sufficiently clear, Tn the Levallois flake the lateral facots on the outer faco were 
nade as primary working on the core, before the detachment of the flake, while in 
the true Le Moustior type the lateral faccts represent secondary chipping executed 
after tho detachment of the flake from tho core. 

‘The greatest development of the Levallois industry, during pabeolithic times, is 
found in the Upper Acheuléan, or Lower Mausterian, if we prefer to draw the boundary 
fat a lower horizon. ‘Tho present writer hus, however, numerous Levallois flakes in 
his possession which are earlier than this stage. In the neolithic ago tho same 
ne was sometimes adopted, notably in the eclelrated factory of Pressigny-le- 
The present writer also has a Levallois, or “turtlo-back” core, which he 

‘This was probably the first example to be found in 
‘this country ; in fact, with the exception of the magnificent series more recently 
discovered at Nortlfleet, vory fow have been found elsewhere.* 

"Professor Sollas’ work is divided, into fourteen chapters, It is confined to a 
——F7 fave however smo diminutive examples 2] t0 8 inches in diameter, trom the Ise of Wight 
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consideration of the palwolithic culture-stages, and of the moder savage races which 
show the nearest nualogy with them. ‘The later prehistoric times are purposely 
excluded. 

Tn the first chapter we have a disenssion of the Tee Age, withgn admirably Ineid 
aocount of Professor Penck’s theory of glacial and inter-glacial’ periods. This 
necessary foundation to much that follows in the book, particularly of the relation of 
eurly man to the glacinl period, and also to the problems of chronology that are 
discussed in the final chapter of the book. 

Iu the next chapter the characters of Pithecauthropus erectus ani of the jaw 
of Homo heidelbergensis wre ably and clearly set forth, Following this is a short 
critical history of the eolithic controversy : the views of the present writer being fairly 
‘well known upon this stormy subject, he will refrain from entering more fully upon 
it here, ‘The fourth chapter is devoted to an account of the ‘Tasmanians, and to the 
affinities of their lithio industry, which is so freqnently claimed ro be *eolithic.” 

In this chapter Professor Sollus proposes © now name for the characteristic 
implement of palmolithie times. In French this was formerly called a “hiiche,” xnd 
now usually spoken of by the somowhat clumsy name of «coup de p Iu 
honour to the memory of Boucher do Perthes, our nuthor proposes that this implement 
should be called a “boncher.” We might well adopt this suggestion if it be not 
‘slight to our own countrymen, Conyers and John Frere. 

‘Phe fifth chapter, after opening with a disenssion on palwolithie stratigraphy, intro- 
duces us into the heart of our subject, into which wo need not further enter here, 

In a subject of this nature where science is pushing her way from the known 
into tho unknown, there are, as thero must be, numerous pointy upon which there 
imay bo differences of opinion, 

In conelusion ono would like to say that thero is one point upon which no 
difference of opinion is permissible ; nnd this is upon the value of the book that is 
before us, with its profuse and well-chosen illustrations. It is indisponsable to every 
stadont of prehistorio man, whilo the ease and fluency of its style enable it to appeal 
to a wiler public, 8. HAZZLEDINE WARREN, 






































Bismarck Archipelago : Ethnology & Linguistics. Friederict. 
Wissenschaftliche Ergebnisse viner amilichen Forschungsreise nach dem 110 

Bismarck-Archipel im Jahre, 1908, Beitrage sur Vilher-und Sprachenkunde 

von Deutsch Neuguinea, Von Dr. Georg Fi , Hauptmann, A. D. mit 38 

Abbildungen auf 4 ‘Tabeln and 1 Karte. Wissenschattliche Betheft. zum Deutschen 

Kolonial Blatte. Mitteilungen ans den Deutschen Selntegebieton, Erganzungheft, 

Nr. 5, Berlin, 1912. 

‘This is the second volume of the reports of an expedition mdertaken by 
Dr. Friedorici and Dr. Sapper under the auspices of the “Hanseatic South Sea 
Syndicat,” chiefly in New Mecklenburg. It was written by Dr. Friederici, and. is 
not confined to New Mecklenburg alone, but forms a valuable contribution to the 
ethnology, not only of tho Bismarck Archipelago, hut in some aspects also of 
the Oceanic people in general. It will, doubtless, become the standard authority 
on this part of the Pacific, ‘The author makes an extensive use of linguistics 
throughout his volume, for, as he remarks towards the end, it is impossible to 
gain reliable results in ethnography and cultural history and neglect the languages, 
He opens with an account of the history of discovery in German: New Guinea, 
in which he takes occasion to prove that the earliest vocabularies from this part 
of the world, collected by Le Maire, and said to have come from New Guinea, 
really came from New Mecklenburg Gey lan. ‘This had only been suggested 
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by the present writer, but Dr. Friederiel, with his fuller information, shows that 
Lemaire’s ‘so-called New Guinea vocabulary is almost identical with that of Nokow 
in South New Mecklenburg. He also shows that the Moyse Isiand vocabulary of 
Le Maire represoyts mainly the dialect of Kowamerara in the Tabar fxlands, off the 
middle east coast of New Mecklenburg. 

The ethnograpbical account deals mainly with the people of West New Pommern 
(the Kilengo, Barriai, Talasea, snd Kobe), and chiefly relates to the Barrini, All 
these coast people appear from a linguistic point of view to be Melanesian. ‘The 
descriptions of houses, implements, and weapons are treated throughont in com- 
parative method with reference to the names in Indonesin and Melanesia, and this 
part is illustrated by numerous woodeuts in the text. One misses, however, the 
discussion of kinship with its attendant dnties and privileges, and in the neconut of 
string figures, the method of forming them is not indicated. The comparison of 
rnamesix of much interest, and shows in the easo of several instruments very remark- 
able uniformity. Thus one name for “how” (busur, usu, de.) is shown to extend 
im an unbroken line from the Malay Peninsula to the borders of Polynesia. ‘The 
in Northern Celebes and the Bismarck Archipelago, and the 
ing is indicated there hy the sumo word as in New Guinea 





























and the New Hebri 

‘At pages 167-185 Dr. Friederici gives a sketch of the grammar of the Barvini 
language, followed by a Barrini-Gorman vocabulary and a close examination of the 
word store as compared with other languages. This is a valuable treasury of 
Oceanic words containing examples from the whole Oceanic region, including Indonesin, 
Polynesia, New Guinea, and the Melanesian Islands. From the results of these 
‘comparisons, and from the correspondences in implements, Dr. Friederiei reaches 
the important conclusion that the Barriai and related people of the Bismarck 
“Archipelago in a not far distant past ethnological period reached their present sattle- 
ments from a region which may be indicated by a line drawn from the Southern 
Philippines through north-east Celebes and the Moluccas. ‘The language appears 
more especlally near to that of the (so-called) Alfurs of Mivabass. Also whilst the 
Barriai and their relations were settling on the west coast of New, Pommern, about 
Vitiaz Strait, a portion of the people passed onward and established themselves in 
the south-east peninsula of New Guinea, whilst another branch soems to have gone 
fon to the Solomoti and New Hebrides groups. 

‘Dr, Friederiei's conclusion, it will ho seen, differs both from that of Father 






































Schmidt, who rogards the Lonisindes as the separation point of the New Guinea 
and Island Melanesians, and also from Mr. Churehill, who postulates two stroams of 
immigration, one north and the other south of New Gnines. ‘The chief difficulty 


appears when the grammar is investigated. ‘The actoal forms of the Barriai pronouns 
of the singglar nomber, for example, are not common in New Guinea, though there is 
4 good deal more likeness in the plural. ‘The genitive construction compared with that 
in New Guiuea shows the important difference that tho third person singular possessive 
(unlike the other persons) is a profix : abei i warwar, tree its root, where, ¢g.» Moti 
woutd have du badi-na, tree root-its, in Bugota (Ysabel) na oga-gna na gai, the root- 
its the tree. Yet some Barriai genitive constructions approach the Bugotu, a4, ¢.9:, 
‘aim i temia, foot-thy its unil, and bag-em temia, hand-thy mail, in Bugotu na 
gugugu i kawkaumu, the nail of finger-thy. There is also in Barriai a variation 
fn the possessive form as in New Guinea, according to the kind of thing possessed 
Legh, lm, élé, &e. (my, thy, his), for ordinary possessions, agi, am, aia, &c. for 
food, aud the suffixes -gi, -m (my, thy), and prefix i (his) for names of parts of the 
body and relationships. All the Barriai verbal particles are found in New Guinea, but 
no language has the set exactly the same ; the second person singular does not appear, 
[ 207) 
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Other languages illustrated by notes aud vocabularies in this section of. Die? 
Friederiei's work aro those of Kobe, Nakanai, Kiltnge, and Lona (North New 
Pominern), Liobliche and Roos Islunds (on the south side of New Pommern), Vitu or 
Franaisische Islunds, and various dialects of Paluan, Low, Pak, Mouk (Admiralty 
Islands) and Graget (in Astrolabe Bay). Some of these are Papuan, 

A further important section of Dr. Friedorict’s book is an extended account of 
‘Malayo-Polyuesian navigation, with especial reference to that within the German 
Protectorate, ‘This is fully illustrated by menns of 136 diagrammatie woodeuts, and by 
‘ careful comparison in groat detail of the construction and names of boats and parts 
of boats in the Pacific, from Bali to Polynesia. 

Dr, Friederie! has produced a volume of great value to students of the ethnography 
and philology of the Pacific races, SIDNEY W. RAY, 














Hinduism and Caste. Sridhar V. Katkar. 
Vol I. The History of Cate Indias Evidence of the Laws of Manu on, 444 
the Social Conditions in India during the Third Century A.D. interpreted and 
examined; with an Appendiz on Radical Defects of Ethnology. By Sridhar V. 
Kotkar, AM. Ithiea, N.Y.: Taylor and Carpenter, 1909, 19 x 13 em. : 
Vol. IL. An Essay on Hinduism, its Formation and Future, London: Luzac 
and Coy 1911 
Ie tory to find a native scholar devoting his attontion to the problems 
of uste in Indin and its relation to Hinduism, ‘The author possosios considerable 
acquaintance with the native literature of the subject, and he knows something of 
‘the work dono by Europoan writers. ‘Though his book bears obvious evidence of 
dofects of style and want of procixo arrangement, it contains some information which 
no tudent can safely. ignore. Casto’ he dofines to be “a social group, membership 
“in which is confined to those bora of members, and ineluding all persons so bor, 
“ the mombers being, forbidden. by. an inexorable socint law to mary outside the 
“ group”—a definition which might bo easily improved by the uso of tho terms 
current among anthropologists. He points out tho difficulty of solecting say infalli 
tost of race, and, accopting with tome reservations Sir H. Risley's division of Indin 
into nes, he denies that the evidence at prevent available is sufit 
in of those rnces, He rogards tho whole population of Indigy 
including the Dravidians, as members of the Caucasian race, the people of the south 
not differing essentially from the Caucasians of Europe save in complexion. He thus 
parently tries to appronch the question of the relation of the higher castes to the 
untouchable” outenstos in a more liberal spirit than that usually adopted by the 
high-casto Hindu; but his position on this quostion is, perhaps judicionsly, left: some- 
what vague. We cannot, he believes, easily’ distinguish the descendants of the 
Aryan-speaking invalers from the indigenous racos, and he questions tho identity of 
caste und race. Tn all this thore is much which is not so novel as the writer seems 
to believe, much which will not meet with the general concurrence of anthropologists. 
‘Tijo second volume is in overy way more valuable, and the disoussion of tho close 
relations between religion and the social stracture are much to the point. If he 
would condense and rearrange, bis material he might produce a short book which 
would be useful to students of caste and Hinduism, W. CROOKE. 













































ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 
Os November 19th the Huxley Memorial Medal of the Royal Anthropological 112 
Institute was presented to Professor W. Gowland, F.R:S., who delivered a 
lecture on “The Metals in Antiquity. 
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